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ABSTRACT 

Part 1 of a two”part handbook presents course 
information, reading materials, and sample exercises for a distance 
education course designed to enhance an understanding of the nature 
of family literacy needs and to show how to develop and teach in 
family literacy programs. The first section discusses the structure 
of the course, the assessment scheme, texts, and assignments. The 
second section presents a required reading for the course, "Family 
and Intergenerat i onal Literacy Programs: An Update of 'The Noises of 
Literacy'" (Ruth S. Nickse) . The third section contains readings for 
the two required modules of the course, which address the need for 
family literacy and planning issues. The fourth section consists of 
an introduction to the six elective modules. The. fifth section 
presents reading materials and a sample exercise related to the third 
module (an elective module) of the course — proposal writing. Some 
modules contain selected abstracts from the ERIC 'database. (RS) 
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Education L 530 



Developing Family Literacy Programs 

This course is designed to enhance an understanding of the nature of family literacy needs 
and to show how to develop and teach in family literacy programs. The objectives of the 
course are to learn how to: 

1) appreciate the nature of family literacy and the kinds of literacy issues involved in 

providing for parents and children; 

2) understand the factors involved in planning a family literacy program; 

3) assess the needs of families in a particular situation and put forward a plan for 

meeting those needs; 

4) develop custom-designed curriculum that provides for parents’ needs; 

5) develop custom-designed curriculum that provides for children’s needs; 

6) choose appropriate books for children of various ages and select other published 

materials; 

7) build lessons around parent and child curriculum materials, integrating parent and 

child activities; 

8) evaluate the success of the program using a mixture of standaird and custom- 

designed measures. 



Structure of the Course 

A total of 8 modules is available, with 2 assigned and 6 elective. 

Your work will be b^ed on 6 of those modules: the 2 assigned plus 4 of the electives. You 
will choose 2 of your 4 elective modules in which to complete extensive applications. 

Assigned modules 

1. The need for family literacy: what is family literacy?, literacy and language issues, need 

for progrzuns. 

2. Planning issues: type of program, target audience, level of involvement, recruitment 
Each assigned module consists of readings and is assessed by a focused response paper. 



Elective modules (choose 4 of 6) 

3. FYoposal writing: need, courses, timing, recruitment, curriculum, and personnel. 

4. Curriculum materials for parents: parenting, materials in the home, school involvement. 

5. Curriculum materials for children: child development, reading and writing activities. 
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6. Published materials: choosing appropriate children’s books, use of libraries and other 

resources. 

7. Lesson plans: integrating parent and child activities. 

8. Evaluation: need, methods, instruments, analysis, and feedback. 

Each elective module consists of readings and a sample exercise, and is assessed by a 
practice exercise. You will receive feedback on your practice exercises in preparation for 
extensive applications in two of the four modules for which you have completed the 
practice exercises. 



Assessment scheme 

Submission 1: Response papers for Modules 1 and 2 [20 points x 2 = 40] 

Submission 2: Practice exercises for two Electives [10 points x 2 = 20] 

Submission 3: Practice exercises for two Electives [10 points x 2 = 20] 

You will receive feedback on these practice exercises in preparation for Submission 4, 
which consists of extensive applications in two of the four modules for which you 
have completed practice exercises. 

Submission 4: Applications for two Electives [40 points x 2 = 80] 



Course Texts 

Nickse, R. S. (1990). Family and intergenerational literacy programs: An update of “The 
noises of literacy”. Columbus, OHr ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and VocaticMial 
Education. (ERIC Document Rep-oduction Service No. ED 327 736) 

Literacy Volunteers of America. (1991). How to add family literacy to your program. 
Syracuse, NY : author. 

Benjamin, L. A., & Lord, J. (Eds). Family literacy: Directions in research and implications 
for practice. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement 
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ASSIGNMENTS 



RESPONSE PAPERS 

Module 1 — The Need for Family Literacy 

Write a focused response paper of 2-3 pages, based on the readings for the module, 
designed to convince your congress representative of the importance of family literacy to 
the nation, your state, region or city. 

Module 2 — Planning Issues 

Write a focused response paper of 2-3 pages, based on the readings for the module, 
designed to convince a school board/local business consortium of the need for certain 
elements in a family literacy program. 



PRACTICE EXERCISES 

Each of these practice exercises should be about one page in length. For examples similar 
to these practice exercises, see the texts of Modules 3-8. 

Module 3 — Proposal Writing 

Write notes outlining a proposal nairative for a family literacy program in Wide County 
(described below). Include notes on the need for the program, the funders and partners to 
be involved in the program, the facilities needed for the program, when and how often 
families should be involved, outline of curriculum, and recruitment strategies. 



Wide County 

The population of Wide County is scattered in small towns and farms over a large area. 
This economically-depressed county has a low level of educational achievement, both 
among adults and children. Most adults did not complete high school and a large 
majority of the school-age children are below national averages in tested ability. 

Several school district supervisors in the county have expressed concerns about the low 
levels of literacy. They are frustrated by their inability to make much progress when 
there is little support in the children’s homes for education and so many of the children 
live in isolated areas. At present, a mobile library completes a circuit of the county 
every month, visiting all the towns and some of the larger farms. However, the number 
of families using this service is only about 10% of the potential audience. 

Y ou work for one of the school districts and your supervisor asks you to plan a family 
literacy program that will involve as many families as possible across the coimty. 



Module 4 — Curriculum Materials for Parents 

Outline the design of curriculum materials for teaching the adult education life skills topic 
“Shopping on a budget” described below. These materials should be for two hours of class 
activity. Describe the materials and outline how you would use them. (It may help to 
imagine that you are providing these materials for another teacher to use.) 

Shoppine on a budaet 

Parents in your program are having difficulty providing for their children on the money 
they receive in welfare and food stamps. Few of them compare prices when they shop 
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or consider unit prices of grocery items. None of them prepares a budget to allocate 
percentages of their income to different expenditures. 



Module 5 — Curriculum Materials for Children 

Outline the design of curriculum materials for teaching the children’s literacy topic 
“Recogmzing letters” described below. These materids should be for a total of one hour of 
class activity. Describe the materials and outline how you would use them. (It may help to 
imagine that you are providing these materials for another teacher to use.) 

Recognizing letters 

Young children often have difficulty recognizing and distinguishing the letters of the 
alphabet Develop some materials for a group of 10-15 children to practice recognizing 
and using the letters of the alphabet 



Module 6 — Published Materials 

Review a children’s book and describe an activity for children that relates to the book. In 
your review, summarize the story, indicate an appropriate age-range, and evaluate the 
suitability and interest of the book. For the activity, describe what the children (and 
possibly parents) would do and explain how the activity ties in with the story, characters or 
other aspects of the book. 

[The choice of book is up to you, because any specified book may not be available.] 



Module 7 — Lesson plans 

Plan the outline of 5 hours of activities for the family literacy topic “Writing our history” 
described below. Set out an overview of your plan, including objectives, materials and 
activities connected with your teaching. (You do not need to produce the materials— Just 
describe what they would be.) 

Writing our history 

In a family literacy program in a small town, those attending range in age from 8 to 80. 
They enjoy reading and writing together, but now want to t^e on a larger project. 
Someone suggests that there is a lot of history inside the heads of the program 
participants, and so they decide to investigate their family and community histories. 



Module 8 — Evaluation 

Develop a set of 3 rating scales to assess the activity “Family behavior during role play” 
given below. You should list about 10 criteria that are likely to be important factors in the 
success of the activity, and then select from them 3 topics for the rating scales. Each 1-5 
rating scale should have anchoring descriptors for ratings of 1, 3 and 5 . 

Family behavior during role play 

As part of a family literacy program, parents spend 20-30 minutes each day playing 
with their young children (with building blocks, in the kitchen area, etc). Some of them 
can enter into the spirit of imaginative play better than others and some seem to lead 
more interesting “lives” during play. You want to find out just what is working well 
and whether parents are improving in the skill of playing with their child and the 
children are benefiting from the experience. 
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APPLICATIONS 



Choose two of the electives for which you have completed practice exercises and received 
feedback. For each of these electives, develop a detailed application, following the 
guidelines below. It is preferable that your application be based in a real family literacy 
situation, but, if one is not available to you, develop your own fictional family literacy 
setting. 

In either case, describe the family literacy program in sufficient detail to set the applications 
you develop in a clear context Such details might include (depending on the module 
concerned) the nature of the families, the ages of the children, the education needs of the 
parents, and the type of program being provided. 

Note: Your assignments are very likely to include new ideas and information of use to 
other educators. We plan to make available on the Internet a selection of the assignments 
from this course. Therefore, please provide contact details with your assignments in case 
other educators wish to ask for further information. 



Module 3 — Proposal Writing 

Write a proposal narrative of 4-5 pages for a family literacy program, including the need for 
the program, its goals, the funders and partners to be involv^ in the program, the facilities 
needed for the program, when and how often families should be involved, personnel 
required, outline of curriculum, recruitment strategies, and methods of evduation. 

(Use a real family literacy situation or base your proposal on your own fictional family 
literacy setting.) 



Module 4 — Curriculum Materials for Parents 

Design curriculum materials for three hours of class or individual instruction to teach a 
parenting skill, a life skill, or some basic skill which can be associated with parenting and 
children. Produce the materials and outline how you would use them. (It may help to 
imagine that you are providing these materials for another teacher to use.) Include enough 
background description about the learners and what they have already been taught to set the 
context for these instructional materials. 

OR 

Produce a parent education packet including instructions, activities and ideas for parents to 
use with their children at home. Include such activities as reading, discussion, writing, 
hands-on learning, and art/music/movemenL (1S20 pages) 



Module 5 — Curriculum Materials for Children 

Design curriculum materials for three hours of activities for children in a family literacy 
program. Produce the materials and describe how you would use them. (It may help to 
imagine that you are providing these materials for another teacher to use.) Include enough 
background description about the children and what they have already been taught to set the 
context for these materials. 
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Module 6 — Published Materials 

Review about 10 books for children in a particular age group (e.g., 3-5, 4-6, 7-9), 
including m a^otated list of items, their price, brief plot summaries, and your judgments 
on their suitability, interest, actual reading level, and instructional value (where relevant). 
AIm describe an activity to accompany each book (e.g., reading, writing, discussion, art) 

and explain how the activity ties in with the story, characters or other aspects of the book 
(4-5 pages). 

OR 

Review the publicly-available materials on a family literacy topic, making recommendations 
for the use of other teachers. These could include commercially-produced textbooks, 
curriculum materials entered into the ERIC database system, and materials available on the 
Internet. Include an annotated list of items and your Judgements on their relevance, 
intended use, coverage of material, instructional method, reading level and price (4-5 
pages) 



Module 7 — Lesson plans 

Plan 20 hours of instruction for a family literacy program, integrating p>arent and child 
activities. D^cribe the target population, and then set out a 4-5 page overview of your 
plan, including objectives, materials and activities connected with your teaching. (You do 
not need to produce the materials— just describe what they would be.) 



Module 8 — Evaluation 

Develop two evaluation measures for a particular family literacy situation: 

• a set of 5 parenting rating scales, 

• a set of 5 parent interview questions. 

Describe the families and the course being assessed. Explain why these evaluation 
measures are important for the skills taught in the course. Also describe what other 
evaluation measures you will use (custom-designed tests, standardized tests, 
questionnaires, etc), and explain why they are imp)ortant for this program. 

(Use a real family literacy situation or base your evaluation on your own fictional family 
literacy setting.) 



Note Regarding Application Projects 

It is highly desirable that your application be based in a real family literacy situation, but, if 
one is not av^able to you, please contact us to make alternative arrangements. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Family and intergenerational literacy programs provide an opportunity to combine agendas 
of mutual importance: adult basic skills improvement and literacy development in children. 
This report is an overview of practice in family and intergenerational literacy programs, with 
several purposas: to report their development as one promising approach to the problem 
of illiteracy in the nation; to identify trends, issues, and concerns; and to offer recom- 
mendations for further research and development. As a theoretical contribution, the report 
presents a typology of four generic program models for program categorization and identifi- 
cation, discusses advantages and disadvantages of each, and provides program examples. 

The audience for this work is broad and includes state and local education agency person- 
nel, professional association personnel, advisory groups, policy makers, legislators, funders, 
program administrators and staff who work in programs, and those who are interested in 
family education in many settings in the public and private sertor, at the local, state, and 
national levels. 

Because family and intergenerational literacy is an emerging practice in education, the 
report is based on literature and information from several fields and man y sources including 
program reports, books and articles, and personal communications with key informants. 
This publication updates and expands upon a prior study by the author, which was funded 
by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (Nickse 1989). 

The first chapter presents general background information including definitions and pur- 
poses for farmly and intergenerational programs. It describes the sponsorship of programs 
and the motivations that justify program development. 

The next chapter describes the research base that underlies the practice, citing research 
from the fields of adult and emergent literacy, cognitive science, early childhood education, 
and family systems theory. 

Chapter 3 details programs in five parallel but rarely convergent sectors: adult basic educa- 
tion, libraries, family English literacy; preschool and elementary education, and corporate 
programs. Overviews of each sertor, activities, and impact information are included. 

"nie fourth chapter presents a typology for classification of family and intergenerational 
literacy programs based on two critical dimensions: the mode of program intervention and 
the target population that receives the services. Advantages and disadvantages of four 
generic program types are presented: 
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• Direct Adults-Direct Children 

• Indirect Adults-Indirect Children 

• Direct Adults-Indirect Children 

• Indirect Adults-Direct Children 

Examples of specific programs are provided, and critical questions for systematic investiga- 
tion are posed. 

The last chapter includes recommendations to support family and intergenerational literacy 
programs. Tlie paper concludes with references and an appendix containing 12 program 
descriptions classfied according to the typology presented earlier. 

Information on* famil y and intergenerational literacy may be found in the ERIC system 
using the following descriptors; Adult Basic Education, ‘Adult Literacy, Child Develop- 
ment, Corporate Education, Cultural Differences, Elementary Education, ‘Family Programs, 
Federal Legislation, ‘Intergenerational Programs, Learning Theories, Library Extension, 
‘Literacy Education, Parent Child Relationship, Parent Education, ‘Parent Influence, ‘Par- 
ents as Teachers, Preschool Education, Young Children. Asterisks indicate particularly 
relevant descriptors. 



T didn*t know Iitera<y would be so noi^!" 

(qu ataria n from a professional librarian) 



THE CONTEXT OF FAMILY AND INTERGENERATIONAL LITERACY 



This publication has several purposes: to 
report on the practice of family and inter- 
generational literacy and its development 
as one promisu^ approach to the problem 
of illiteracy in the nation, to present a 
typology of generic program models and a 
discussion of their key components with 
examples from practice, and to offer 
recommendations for further research and 
development. It identifies issues and 
concerns and alerts readers to the poten- 
tial of this new approach to educational 
ser\'ice delivery. 



Family and intergenerational literacy pro- 
grams are an emerging practice in educa- 
tion and a new area for research and 
development. The novelty is very exciting, 
but it poses particular problems in writing 
this overview, which is limited as time and 
space permit, given the proliferation of 
programs and the many agencies an d 
organizations involved in separate efforts. 
There is no centralized source for infor- 
mation about the topic. Much activity is 
at the program level and has not yet been 
published. However, there are major 
activities sponsored by agencies and 
organizations to promote 3ie concept 
The programs surveyed in this report are 
sponsored publicly by federal programs in 
adult basic education, bilinguzd education, 
early childhood and elementary school 
education, and libraries, and privately 
through organizations and the corporate 
sector. In some instances and with 
increasing frequency, public and private 
partnerships sponsor family and intergen- 
erational literacy programs. 

This publication necessarily focuses on 
trends rather than on specific programs. 



and it synthesizes information found in the 
existing literature from many different 
sources. It presents current discussions 
and updates and expands a prior study 
funded by the OfQce of Educational 
Research and Improvement (Nickse 1989). 

The intended audience for this work is 
broad, and it includes policy makers and 
program administrators who are interested 
in family education in several settings: 
in adult basic education, elementary 
schools, community agencies such as 
libraries, community-based programs, and 
corporations. 



Background 

Whatever the setting, family and intergen- 
erational literacy programs provide an 
opportunity to combine agendas of mutual 
importance: the improvement of adults’ 
basic skills and children’s literacy develop- 
menL The decade of the 1990s holds the 
promise of the merger of activities to 
support healthy family development, 
including literacy. New collaborations are 
in evidence as the complex nature of this 
problem reveals itself. Literacy improve- 
ment is more than an individual pursuit; it 
is now a community goal. Piecemeal 
efforts at literacy improvement no longer 
seem adequate, and no one agency acting 
alone can expect to improve the literacy 
of a community (Nickse 1990a). The seri- 
ousness and seeming intractability of edu- 
cational and social problems in the nation 
compel new projects that blur traditional 
separations and the perceived boundaries 
of home, school, and workplace. 



The growing movement toward family and 
intergenerational literacy programs is 
represented by a collection of first 
generation programs located in several 
parallel, but rarely convergent, sectors. 
Generally, the programs are new, service 
oriented, and nontheoretical, with differ- 
ing perspectives and goals. Only a few 
have an empirical focus. Balkanization of 
programs is also an unfortunate faa. It 
isolates programs from each other to their 
detriment. This occurs because of tradi- 
tional turf boundaries, custom, and habit. 
Although the stronger progr ams reach 
across seaors, it is often a difficult task. 

As family literacy becomes a legitimate 
field of education in its own right, inter- 
actions across sectors will be encouraged. 
Programs have much to share as they ini- 
tiate new' and successful praaices. Addi- 
tionally; research and development in 
family literacy needs to occur within a 
multidisciplinary framework. An era of 
cooperation is required if measurable pro- 
gress is to be made. Family and intergen- 
erational literacy programs are based on 
concepts that, in theory and practice, offer 
such an opportunity. 

The Concept 

Family and intergenerational literacy pro- 
grams are organized efforts to improve 
the literacy of educationally disadvantaged 
parents and children through specially 
designed programs. They are based on 
the recognition that homes in which par- 
ents read and write tend to have children 
who also read and write. It is hoped that 
literacy development might be increased 
with "at-risk" populations when fanuly and 
extended family members are involved 
together: research fi’om several sources, 
to be reviewed briefly, would seem to 
support this hope. Although there are 
many variations in program design, there 
is a basic idea: educationally disadvan- 



taged parents and children can be viewed 
as a learning unit and may benefit from 
shared literacy experiences (Nickse and 
Englander 1985a). Although the role of 
parents in programs is controversial, there 
is agreement about the importance of 
their involvement. 

The family and intergenerational literacy 
idea appeals to an audience of theorists 
and program designers in both public and 
private settings as well as to legislators, 
administrators, and policy makers, but at 
this early point, the anticipated outcomes 
are largely speculative. There is little 
evidence to date that expectations are 
confirmed (Sticht 1989) but plenty of 
reason to persist (Sticht and McDonald 
1989). 

Definitions of Family and 
Intergenerational Literaty 

In an emergent field, program names and 
titles are often seleaed in a haphazard 
manner, with little thought for the mean- 
ing conveyed to others; the result leads to 
some conifusion in definitions. Although 
various authors may ascribe certain other 
criteria to distinguish program types from 
one another, there is at least one basic 
difference between "family" and "intergen- 
erational" literacy programs, in the most 
literal sense. 

Not all programs that title themselves as 
"intergenerational" are "family" programs. 
Some planners recognize that a variety of 
adults acting as reading models can have 
a postive impact on children’s reading 
activities and they design programs to 
support this outcome. Strangers (that is, 
senior citizens and/or literacy tutors, high 
school students) may be paired for 
reading and other activities with children 
who are unrelated to them. In a 
corporate setting, child care and elder 
care may exist within the same facility, for 
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example at Stride Rite (n.d.), but the 
children and elders are not necessarily 
family members. These programs are 
intergenerational, because participants 
span age groups. 

By definition, "family" programs are both 
family and intergenerational because they 
target recruitment to immediate famil y 
(parents, grandparents) or extended famil y 
members (atmts, uncles, caretakers, 
friends) and also span age groups. 

Since research points to mothers’ special 
importance in the development of literacy 
(Kirsch and Jimgeblut 1986; Sticht 1989), 
targeting only mothers in "family" pro- 
grams is common. This practice seems 
intentionally to restrict or omit fathers or 
father surrogates from participation even 
if they are present in the home. 
"Mothers-only" practice may be less effec- 
tive in the long run than is anticipated 
(Walker and Crocker 1988). Some pro- 
jects have been modestly successful at 
attracting fathers or their surrogates to 
family literacy activities and are increas- 
ingly trying to reach out to them by pro- 
viding different types of events that are 
thought to appeal to men, for example, 
carpentry workshops or fishing trips. 
Fatherhood projects such as that spon- 
sored by AVANCE are promising 
(Barbara Bush Foundation 1989). This is 
an important effort, because research 
suggests that results may be more pro- 
found and lasting if the whole family 
however it is defined, is involved. 



Sponsorship of Programs 

The context for new types of literacy 
initiatives is complex. The early devel- 
opment of and surge in family literacy 



programs has been a grassroots move- 
ment, formalized at the federal level 
within the last 5 or 6 years through differ- 
ent legislative initiatives in several 
agencies. 



Federal Government 

Major federal legislation supports a large 
share of current family literacy practice 
(Seibles 1990). Programs funded through 
these acts bring parents/adults and 
children together for learning. Seven 
significant statutes and their purposes are 
described in Table 1. 



States 

Three states supported pioneering experi- 
ments and reported early on intergenera- 
tional literacy projects: Massachusetts 

(Nickse and Englander 1985a), Pennsyl- 
vania (Askov 1987), and Kentucky, where 
the state legislature sponsored a compre- 
hemive program (Parent and Child Edu- 
cation or PACE). State legislatures have 
continued to develop and support pro- 
-ams. For example, in Kentucky the leg- 
islature has expanded the PACE program 
to 34 sites (Heberle 1990). Illinois has 
sponsored 25 programs through its state- 
wide Literacy Coimcil (Dlinois Literacy 
Resource Development Center 1990). 
State legislatures can promote family 
literacy as well as fund it. In Mississippi, 
where general improvement of education 
is the goal, family literacy is an objective 
in a comprehensive plan to increase liter- 
acy statewide by the year 2001 (Mississippi 
^aucy Newsletter 1989). Hawaii has also 
initiated a comprehensive legislative 
initiative. 



TABLE 1 



FEDERAL LEGISLATION IN SUPPORT OF FAMILY LITERACY 



FEDERAL LEGISLATION FUNDING CONTACT 



Adiill Education Act. P.L. 100-297. as amended flltles IT 


FY 90 Funds: 
$192 Million 
FY 91 Funds: 
$238.7 Million 
(Request) 


Joan Scamon, Director 
Division of Adult Education 
and literacy/ED 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202-7240 
(202) 732-2270 


and irn 

The act authorizes federal funds for sUte-administered adult 
education programs with some national discretionary 
monies. States use a portion of their allocations under Sec- 
tion 353 of the act to fund family literacy and intergenera- 
tional programs. l%is section requires states to set aside at 
least 10 percent of their federal grant for development of 
innovative and coordinated approaches in the delivery of 
adult education services throu^ demonstration and teacher 
training special projects. States also use funds under Sec- 
tion 321 of the act to implement many of these programs. 


Librorv Services and Construction Act fTitles I and VI^ 

The library Literacy Program provides grants to state and 
local public libraries for the support of literacy programs. 
Grant funds are used to coordinate and plan libra^ hteracy 
programs, to arrange training of librarians and volunteers to 
carry out such programs for adults, for use of facilities, for 
dissemination, and for acquiring literacy materals designed 
to improve the literacy levels of illiterate and functionally 
illiterate adults. Two percent of last year*s grant awards 
were in the area of intergenerational liberacy programs. 


FY 90 Funds: S5.4 
Million 

FY 91 Funds: $8.4 
Million 
(Request) 


Ray Fry, Director 
Library Literacy Programs 
Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement/ 
ED (OERI) 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20206 
(202) 357-6315 


Hertd Start Act 

The Head Start program is administered by the Administra- 
tion for Children, Youth and Families (ACYF), Office of 
Human Development Services, Department of Health and 
Human Services Regional Offices and the Indian and Mi- 
grant Program Branches. Grants are awarded to local pub- 
hc agencies, private nonprofit organizations and senool 
systems for the purpose of operating Head Start programs 
at the community level. The programs are encouraged to 
use non -Head Start resources in their communities for 
implementing programs for children and their parents. 


FY 90 Funds: 
$1386 Billion 
FY 91 Funds: 
$1386 BiUion 
(Request) 


Marlys Gustafson, Director 
Division of Program Develop- 
ment 

Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families 
Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) 
Washington. DC 20201-0001 
(202) 245-0579 


Family Support Act of 1988 fTitlc IV-AV JOBS fJob 


FY 90 Funds: 
$800 Million 
FY 91 Funds: $1 
Billion 
(Request) 


Yvonne Howard 
JOBS Coordinator 
Family Support Administra- 
tion/HHS 

370 L’E^ant Promenade, SW 
Washington, DC 20447 
(202) 252-4518 


Opportunities and Basic Skills Training Propraml 

JOBS, a formula grant to states, provides Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients with the 
opportunity to take part in education, job training, and work 
aaivities. JOBS policies require coordination oif new ser- 
vices with existing education programs and job training 
The program also requires efficient coordination between 
federal, state, and local governments in program design and 
administration. 




SOURCE: Seibles (1990) 



TABLE 1— Continued 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION IN SUPPORT OF FAMILY LITERACY 



FEDERAL LEGISLATION FUffPING CONTACT 



Elementarvumd ^condarv Education Act. as amended. 


FY 90 Funds: 
$242 Million 
FY 91 Funds; $48 
Million 


Mary Jean LcTendre 
Director 

Compensatory Education Pro- 
grams/ED 

400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 732-4682 


Ch.'ipter I fTitle IV Even Start 

Even Start is administered under Chapter I, Part B of the 
act. Its purpose is to improve the educational opportunities 
of the nation’s children and adults by integrating early 
chiKihood education and adult education for parents into a 
umficd program. ^The program shall be implemented by 
local educational agencies tmough cooperative projects that 
build on existing community resources to create a new range 
of services. 


Elcmentiirvjnd Secondary Education Act rritle VIIV Bilin- 


FY 90 Funds; $4.9 
Million 

FY 91 Funds; $53 
Million 
(Request) 


Rita Esquival, Director 
Office of the Director for 
Bi^gual Education and 
Minority Languages 
Affairs/]^ 

400 Maryl^d Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 732-5063 


^nl Education 

The FamDy English Literacy Program’s purpose is to 
provide families with limited English profimency the 
opptirtunity to improve their literacy skills and behaviors. 
Under this discretionary program, funds are allocated to 
implement intergenerational uteracy activities, which may 
include language instruaion, survival and parenting 

skills. 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Title ITT. Part 


FY 90 Funds: $1.8 
Million 
FY 91 Funds; 
(NA) 


Patricia McKee, Dircaor 
Fund for the Improvement 
and Reform of Schools 
andTcaching/ED (OERI) 
555 New Jersey Avenue, 
Room 522 

Washington, DC 20206 
(202) 357^96 


Family School Partnershin Propram. The Fund for the 


Imnr.n-ement and Reform of Schools and Teachinu Act. as 


amended in 1988. 

The Family School Partnership Program provides assistance 
to local educational agencies eligible to receive grants under 
Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Aa 
(ESEA), as amended, to conduct projects that increase the 
involvement of families in improving educational achieve- 
mcni of their children. Discretionary funds arc provided to 
projwcis for up to 36 months. Part C calls for the applicant 
to build on existing inovative family involvement programs 
in order to develop, evaluate, and disseminate these 
programs. 
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Corporations 

Corporations initiate programs as part of 
corporate family care activities. Compan- 
ies such as Stride Rite, a pioneer in child 
care for employees (Hiatt 1987; Kantro- 
witz and Picker 1990; Leibold 1990); 
Nissan (Daniels 1990; Nissan md.); and 
Chrysler (1989) have begun famil y and 
intergenerational programs that provide, 
directly or indirectly, opportunities for 
literacy improN^ment for adults and chil- 
dren (Reading Is Fundamental 1990). 

The Work in America Institute, Inc. has 
assembled a five-part workplace family 
literacy curriculum kit for use with parents 
in employer- and union-sponsored employ- 
ee assistance programs. Corporations may 
purchase one (or all) of the curriculum 
units (reading, math, science, the use of 
television for the development of thinking 
skills, and a parents’ library) that promote 
family learning. Training for company 
trainers and technical assistance is also 
available. The purpose of the effort is to 
increase family literacy as well as to 
improve employees’ skills (Business Coun- 
cil for Effective Literacy 1989; J. Darling 
1990). 



Organizations 

There is growing interest and activity in 
private organizations involved in family 
and intergenerational literacy programs. 
SER, Inc., a national organization for 
Hispanic people, is developing 111 Family 
Learning Center (FLC) programs in its 
130 local affiliates across the United 
States. There are currently 42 FLC pro- 
grams in operation. These programs use 
computer-assisted instruction for teaching 
both parents and children. Another pro- 
gram sponsored by this agency is SER 
Care Centers, which provide intergenera- 
tional activities attracting parents, 
children, and grandparents. There are 



now six SER Care Centers across the 
coimtry, and more are pl ann ed, according 
to the staff (SER 1990). 

Other community-based organizations are 
also involved in family literacy initiatives. 
They implement literacy programs tar- 
geted at particular populations, for 
instance, low-income sin^e mothers need- 
ing employment and basic skills training. 
Weaving a family literacy component into 
existing curriculum models is a particular 
concern of Wider Opportunities for Wo- 
men (WOW), which works nationally and 
in Washington, D.C., through a network of 
400 independent women’s employment 
programs. WOW’S mission is to help 
women and girls achieve economic inde- 
pendence and equality of opportunity 
(Beck 1988). 

Unions have also begun initiatives in 
response to new concerns about family 
literacy. For instance, the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers Union, 
Sheet Metal Workers, and the UAW/Ford 
and UAW/GM Tr ainin g Centers are 
among several organizations taking part in 
a pilot effort to help employee parents 
assist their children’s learning. The 
program, called Linking Home and School 
through Workplace, is developed by the 
Work in America Institute (BCEL 1989). 

The American Bar Association and the 
American Association of Retired Persons 
are developing projects, and other organi- 
zations support the idea of family literacy 
in publications and newsletters and 
through short-term events that publicize 
the concept. Many organizations have 
made considerable investments in adult 
literacy education in the past 5 years, and 
it is expected that family literacy will 
attract others as concern for families 
increases. 
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Foundatioiis 

A prominent example of foundation spon- 
sorship is the Kenan Trust Family Literacy 
Project, which has funded seven family 
literacy sites in North Carolina and in 
Louisvdlle, Kentucky. The Kenan Trust 
also sponsors the National Center for 
Family Literacy in Louisville. The Center 
has three purposes: to promote public 
awareness through providing information, 
seminars, and planning services to policy 
makers, progralh administrators, and staff; 
to document effects of its program models 
through research; and to provide imple- 
mentation assistance including tr ainin g 
and technical assistance to new and exist- 
ing program initiatives {News from the 
National Center for Farrufy Literacy 1989). 

What is now known as the "Kenan Trust 
Family Literacy Model" originated in Ken- 
tucky and is an elaboration of the earlier, 
and still existent, Parent and Child Educa- 
tion (PACE) program. Training in both 
models is done through the National Cen- 
ter for Family Literacy. PACE is repli- 
cated within the state of Kentucky, and 
adaptations of the Kenan Trust model 
exist at 62 sites in 27 states, including 
Alaska and Hawaii. Both Canada and 
Australia have at least one site. Sharon 
Darling (1990), President of the National 
Center, estimates that around 1300 fam- 
ilies participated in a Kenan Trust pro- 
gram in the last year. 

The mission of the Barbara Bush Founda- 
tion for Family Literacy, a public, non- 
profit organization with the First Lady as 
Honorary Chairperson, is threefold: to 
establish literacy as a value in every 
family in the United States, to break the 
intergenerational cycle of illiteracy, and to 
support the development of famil y literacy 
programs. The Bush Foundation identi- 
fies programs that work, awards grants, 
provides seed money for community plan- 
ning, supports teacher training and 



development, encourages participation, 
and publishes materials. In September 
1990, the Foundation awarded its first 
grants. About 10 programs, one in each 
educational region of the country, repre- 
senting diverse program models, were 
funded to a maximum award of $50,000. 
The Foundation plans to continue grants 
to these programs based on performance. 

The MacArthur Foundation has sponsored 
several projects, including a corporate 
effort through the Work in America Insti- 
tute, it also contributes to the evaluation 
of fte Illinois Family Literacy Projects. 
It supports a national project administered 
by Wider Opportunities for Women 
(WOW) to improve the literacy skills of 
women who head famili es. 

The Rockefeller Foundation sponsors an 
intergenerational literacy project in five 
sites across the country targeted at single 
working mothers and their children. 
Cosponsored by WOW, its conference on 
literacy in the marketplace attracted 
hundreds of participants and produced an 
excellent report on the improvement of 
literacy for low-income single mothers 
(WOW 1989). 



Volunteer Literacy Organizations 

Volunteer literacy organizations have also 
begun involvement in famil y and intergen- 
erational literacy programs. Often these 
are sponsored by grants from companies 
or foundations. Training modules for 
tutors and special materials for famil y 
reading are developed. For example, 
GTE Corporations has given a grant of 
$130,000 to Literacy Volunteers of Amer- 
ica to establish the GTE Family Literacy 
Program in six cities where GTE provides 
telephone services. TTie progr am uses 
GTE employees as tutors to teach par- 
ents and other caregivers who are defi- 
cient in reading to read to their children. 
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Six to eight sessions in this subject are 
given to small groups of learners who then 
are encouraged to continue literacy 
training. 

Laubach literacy International and Lit- 
eracy Volunteers of America have 
received a joint grant of $125,000 from 
the Coors Family Literacy Foundation to 
conduct a major national tr ainin g of 
trainers during 1990. Through this joint 
project, it is ^xpected that a totil of 
100,000 new learners will be reached 
(literacy Volunteers of America Inc. 
1990). 

Clearly, sponsorship of family and inter- 
generational literacy programs is not con- 
fined to any particular public or private 
agency or legislative act. It is a concept 
that is adaptable at the local program or 
community level, by statewide legislative 
mandate, or through federal statutes. The 
practice takes many forms; however, there 
are general expectations for the efforts. 



Expectations for Programs 

Family and intergenerational literacy pro- 
grams attract attention as a sensible idea 
because they seem "natural" to people 
who are readers. There is something 
immediately familiar about the ads that 
encourage people to read to and with chil- 
dren. We remember the joy we felt when 
reading to our own children, and, as chil- 
dren ourselves, in being read to by our 
families (Nickse 1990cX This natural 
appeal also lends itself to the notion that 
teaching literacy through reading to chil- 
dren is easy, that anyone can do it This 
is potentially a problem— not all who want 
to be involved have the skills or tempera- 
ment to be effective, and they may need 
supervision by professionals in adult basic 
education and reading if the desired 
outcome-increased family literacy— is to 
be achieved (Nickse and Paratore 1988). 



Long-term goals for programs include a 
break in the cycle of intergenerational 
illiteracy, and, additionally, multiple and 
separate goals for adults (greater success 
in parenting, education, training, and 
employment) and for children (increased 
achievement in school, fewer school drop- 
outs, and a literate work force for the 
future). Less widely expressed is the 
short-term goal wished for by adminis- 
trators-that these combined programs 
may save money because they may be 
more effective and less expensive than the 
present dual system that teaches literacy 
to adults and children separately. For 
corporations, the expectations include 
recognition of their interest and sensitivity 
to the changing work force, an increased 
acknowledgement of the need for work- 
place literacy, and employee skill 
improvement. 

The reader may now be asking a legiti- 
mate question. What is the problem? 
Why are such a variety of sponsors willing 
to invest resources and make commit- 
ments to an untested idea? For the most 
part, although there is strong theoretical 
evidence to support their effectiveness, 
there is little empirical evidence to 
support these investments. However, new 
programs continue to emerge. 



The Pressures of Contemporary 
Society 

Educational changes are often slow to be 
adopted; yet the notion of intergenera- 
tional and family programs seems to have 
had a rapid acceptance by various spon- 
sors across diverse seaors, despite little 
evidence to support their worth. Why 
have both public and private agencies and 
orga niza tions stepped on this bandwagon 
with such enthusiasm? The answer lies in 
a combination of issues that confront the 
nation. These include growing concerns 
in communities for the improvement of 
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adult literacy and literacy of families, 
young children’s and teens’ school success, 
the health and stability of families, the 
strength and cohesion of neighborhoods, 
and the economic health, competitiveness, 
and preservation of our standard of living. 
Consider these effects of poverty, for 
example: 

• One in five children lives in poverty 
and their numbers have grown over the 
last decade. Although the majority are 
white, nearlyhalf of Black children live 
in poverty. 

• In 1986, 4.5 million women were in the 
work force yet living in poverty, and 
more than half had children. The 
median annual income for such a full- 
time working mother was $7,056- 
signiCcantly below the official poverty 
threshold of $8,737 for a family of 
three or $11,203 for a family of four. 
(National Commission on Working 
Women 1988). 

• Poverty is a risk factor associated with 
a variety of negative outcomes. Poor 
children face a greater risk of mal- 
nutrition, recurrent and imtreated 
health problems, child abuse, educa- 
tional disability, low achievement, and 
school drop out. (Goodson, Swartz, 
and Millsap 1990) 

Workplace concerns also contribute to the 
dialogue about the needs of women and 
children. Policy makers and educators 
believe that family and intergenerational 
literacy programs may be a vehicle for 
assisting families in coping with the stress 
they face. In the workplace, several 
significant challenges must be met. There 
is a need for workers to increase their 
basic skills to accommodate technological 
improvements in production. Changing 
family structures with more single parents, 
especially mothers, as primary caretakers 
and breadwinners intersect with the lack 



of a national policy on day care, which 
exacerbates the pressure particularly on 
women who need to work for economic 
reasons. In 1988, only 4,150 companies, 
out of 6 million, provided child care 
assistance to their employees (National 
Commission on Working Women 1990). 

Within corporate organizations, there are 
other issues to face. The slow growth and 
aging of the labor pool supports the need 
to make good use of every employee. 
Long-overdue changes in attitudes and 
practices have contributed to the 
increased employment of women and 
minorities. The need to improve the <;kilk 
of the work force parallels the increasing 
opportunity (in part because of changing 
demograpUcs) to hire nontraditional 
workers (women and xninorities) and to 
find ways to integrate them into manage- 
ment. Yet the feminization of the work- 
place brings with it new challenges that 
must be faced. Here are some revealing 
statistics: 

• In 1989, 68 percent of all women in 
the U.S. labor force aged 16 to 64 
were working for pay. Fifty-six mil- 
lion women were either working or 
looking for work; women workers 
made up over 45 percent of the total 
labor force; 74.5 percent were 
employed full time. 

• The majority of women workers 
remain in the labor force during their 
childbearing years; in 1988, 65 percent 
of all women with chDdren under 18 
were in the labor force; 56 percent of 
mothers with children under age 6 and 
74 percent of mothers with children 
aged 6-17 were in the labor force. 

• In 1989, 62 percent of Black, 48 per- 
cent of Hispanic, and 70 percent of 
white female heads of families were in 
the labor force; 53 percent of Black 
famihes, 52 percent of Hispanic 
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families, and 28 percent of white 
families maintained by working 
women had incomes below the 
poverty level. 

Tbus, there are pressures from several 
directions, both societal and within 
orga n izations, that appear overwhe lmin g 
Threats seem constant (Grubb and Lazer- 
. son 1982), and the search for solutions is 
ever more frantic. Together, these con- 
cerns form a tore of challenges that is 
multifaceted, complex, and interrelated. 
Although a common approach has been 
to address each separately and one at a 
time through assorted agencies with 
specialized functions, this strategy may 
need rethinking. We need to profit from 
this past experiment, not replicate it for 
the framework of family literacy. 

For instance, there is evidence that inter- 
ventions aimed at discrete age groups 
(children, youth, adults) show little or no 
gains in cognitive development that are 
sustained over time (Sticht and McDonald 
1989). There is a small movement in 
local service delivery toward a more holis- 
tic organization of services to beleaguered 
families, evidence of cooperation and col- 
laboration not frequently paralleled in 
agencies at the state or federal levels. 
This comes not the least from a recogni- 
tion that many services are directed to the 
same families in an uncoordinated 
fashion. 

Family and intergenerational literacy pro- 
grams provide a vehicle for more coordi- 
nated policy and practices to aid educa- 
tionally and economically disadvantaged 
citizens and workers. However, if com- 
prehensive programs are not necessarily 
quicker or less expensive despite fervent 
wishes to get "bigger bangs for the bucks," 
perhaps they will be more effective. 
There are few quick fixes or really cheap 
ways to improve the literacy of adults and 
children-this seems painfully clear. Pre- 



vention of low literacy is less expensive, 
economically and psychologically, th an 
costly reme^ation. 



Motivations for Family 
literal Programs 

Are we correct in making these commit- 
ments? Why do we think this approach 
may work? Sponsors share some common 
assumptions. There is something appeal- 
ing about the idea of adults and children 
reading together. It makes good common 
sense. Family literacy seems as though it 
should work— it worked for us and our 
children, who are all readers, right? The 
notion that people should read and, fur- 
thermore, enjoy it and hold positive atti- 
tudes about literacy is common. It is 
assumed by the middle class, a niche 
occupied by most educational program 
designers, that these are shared behaviors 
and values, common across cultures. Only 
recently have we begun to learn that this 
is not so true. There are several miti- 
gating factors. 

First, many adults with low literacy devel- 
opment do not have the technical skills 
for reading and writing; some do not 
know that reading to children, modeling 
reading behaviors, and encouraging read- 
ing are good for children and appropriate 
parental behavior; others cannot afford 
books and do not frequent libraries 
(Nickse and Englander 1985a). Second, in 
homes where poor economic and he^th 
conditions prevail or homelessness is a 
factor, where instabilities caused by 
extreme burdens of social and economic 
problems intrude, reading to children is 
neither a habit nor a priority. All pro- 
grams designed to increase family literacy 
have to be aware that low literacy is often 
an economic problem as well as an educa- 
tional challenge, and that in the pantheon 
of priorities, adequate housing, nutrition, 
and income directly affect individuals’ 
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abilities to leam or their interest in learn- 
ing. No matter how carefully crafted, the 
success of family and intergenerational lit- 
eracy progr ams is o^et by persistent pov- 
erty (Rodriguez and Cortez 1988). 'There 
are limitations to educational solutions to 
social and economic problems. Mindful 
of these caveats, e^orts to improve family 
hteracy are promising. 

The political appeal of intergenerational 
and family programs is evident at the 
federal, state, and local levels because the 
family is the focus of substantial concern 
at each level. Current political activities 
to craft some sort of child care bill, still 
being debated in Congress, show a 
willingness to discuss this concern and also 
the inability of Congress to pass such 
legislation. Congress was unable to over- 
ride a Presidential veto of the Family and 
Medical Leave legislation in 1990, which 
speaks to the reluctance of the nation to 
attempt to resolve these matters. Yet it is 
estimated that about two-thirds of Ameri- 
cans support some sort of child care and 
parental leave bill. Caution prevails 
among legislators, despite moimting sup- 
port from many organizations. The lack 
of parental leave benefits is estimated to 
cost U.S. workers and taxpayers more 
than $700 million per year in lost wages 
and public assistance payments (National 
Commission on Worldng Women 1990). 
Although there are lobbies for the elderly, 
there is no lobby yet for families, although 
the need is great. 

Debates about the nature of U.S. families 
by both moderates and conservatives cite 
family breakdowns linked to a glut of 
social pathologies: child abuse, juvenile 
delinquency, teenage pregnancy, illiteracy, 
and a diminished work ethic (Grubb and 
Lazerson 1982). According to these auth- 
ors, the central dilemma is the following: 
if the state must assume some responsibil- 
ities for children, how can it discharge 
these when child rearing is still considered 



a private responsibility? The question is 
relevant to the topic because it underlines 
a critical issue in the design of dual 
literacy programs. How can professionals 
enhance the weU-being of famili es and 
children without diluting parental control, 
which contributes to feelings of powerless- 
ness? Further, how can designers of 
family and intergenerational literacy pro- 
grams respect cultural differences while 
changing them through improved literacy? 
This is a sensitive question, with no easy 
answer. 

Weiss, Hausman, and Seppanen (1988) 
write that the political c lima te is changing 
from wariness and reluctance about get- 
ting involved with so-called "family busi- 
ness" to the support of preventive interac- 
tion. 'The trend is evident Concern 
about the family is the subject of general 
debates and more specific discussions 
about the role of fainily in welfare and 
education reform and efforts to prevent 
abuse and neglect. Carefully contoured 
and evaluated family and intergenera- 
tional literacy programs may be a means 
to prevent the cycle of intergenerational 
illiteracy and one key element in amelio- 
rating family stress. 



Who Benefits? 

The question of who benefits from a fam- 
ily or intergenerational literacy agenda is, 
because of the modest amount of research 
information on impacts and outcomes, 
largely speculative now. L.arge-scale 
evaluations over time, for example, that of 
the Even Start projects, are just getting 
started. However, it is instructive to 
choose a setting and hypothesize a sce- 
nario. Although the benefits detailed here 
have occurred to date through child care 
settings, they may surest some positive 
effects from a family literacy focus. 
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Using the workplace as an example, imag- 
ine the possible actors who might benefit 
from a family literacy focus at work sites 
within corporations. The family as a 
whole benefits, because a famil y program 
at this convenient location offers stable 
child care for employees who need it If, 
in addition, the program has intertwined 
with its high quality preschool activities a 
family literacy focus, there is a convenient 
linkage to its workplace adult basic skills 
education program. Parents involved in 
reading to and with their children are 
learning of their own importance to their 
child’s eventual school success, are 
engaged in an enjoyable activity as a 
parent, and are increasing their own lit- 
eracy skills. They are doing this during 
the work day, perhaps during lunch, and 
sometimes are learning to do this on work 
time (J. Darling 1990). 

The corporation benefits because onsite 
day care increases the attractiveness of the 
job to employees and the commitment of 
employees to work goals. Freed from 
constant worry about sitters and the qual- 
ity of child care for youngsters, employee 
motivation and morale increase through a 
company policy that acknowledges the 
importance of being a parent and acts 
upon this to create a useful progr am. 
Absenteeism and turnover are reduced, 
and so is time lost in making and main- 
taining child care arrangements. Such 
peace of mind may increase job involve- 
ment and the intrinsic worth of the job to 
the employee, and that, in turn, of the 
employee to the corporation. 

This ripple effect has both short-term and 
long-term consequences. In the short 
term, it increases the literacy skills of the 
employee; in the long term, it contributes 
to the literacy capital of the family and 
helps ensure that the next generation of 
workers is better prepared for life on and 
off the job. After all, it is only 16 short 
years before today’s preschool child 



becomes tomorrow’s worker. An early 
investment in the child’s day care and lit- 
eracy assistance for the family may result 
in better school achievement and a more 
successful future for the child as a compe- 
tent manager. 

In most corporations this scenario is just 
a pipe-dream, for a few others it is not an 
impossibility. Commitment is the vital 
ingredient 



Summary 

Family and intergenerational literacy pro- 
grams are developed to increase the liter- 
acy of educationaUy disadvantaged adults 
and their preschool and school-aged chil- 
dren. Programs are varied in administra- 
tion and design, are in the first genera- 
tion, and are sponsored by a variety of 
different agencies and initiatives; thus, 
they are difficult to identify. No one 
knows the number of programs in 
existence. 

Family and intergenerational literacy pro- 
grams may be locally initiated and admin- 
istered, sponsored by states through spe- 
cial or existing legislation, or federally 
sponsored. A few are private-sector 
funded and foundation supported or are 
corporate efforts. Most programs are ser- 
vice oriented and nontheoretical, and they 
are run on a trial-and-error basis. Only a 
few are experimental or demonstration 
projects with an empirical focus. The 
programs are for the most part small and 
new, they have different perspectives and 
goals, and they are in sectors with sepa- 
rate literatures. They respond to different 
organizational mandates, so it is difficult 
to locate information about them or to 
classify them, although this paper attempts 
to do so. 

Expected program outcomes for parents 
include greater success in parenting. 
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education, training, and employment; and 
for children, increased achievement in 
school, fewer school dropouts, and a 
literate work force for the future. 
Although there is strong theoretical 



evidence to support their effectiveness, 
there is only modest empirical evidence to 
date that these expected outcomes will 
actually be achieved. 



THE RESEARCH BASE 



Although there is little evidence to date to 
support the benefits of famil y literacy pro- 
grams because research-based progr am*; 
are few, there* are modest and positive 
effects reported in the new literature now 
being published. These findings are based 
on relatively unsophisticated evaluations 
fi-om a limited ntimber of programs-one 
of the problems faced by this investigator 
in determining their impact. Yet the con- 
cept of family literacy is rooted firmly in 
a substantial base of research from related 
but diverse fields. Studies in adult lit- 
eracy, emergent literacy, cognitive sci- 
ences, early childhood development and 
education, and family systems theory sup- 
port the soundness of a family education 
approach. The following section outlines 
some contributions of these broad areas 
that justify the development of carefully 
designed family and intergenerational 
literacy programs. 



Adult Literacy Education 

The need to improve adult literacy is well 
known. It is documented in books 
(Harman 1987; Kozol 1985), in survey 
research (Kirsch and Jungeblut 1986), in 
reviews of literature (Sticht 1989), in 
reviews of practice (Fingeret 1984), in 
resource books (French 1987), in news- 
letters (Business Council for Effective 
Literacy 1986-1990), and in countless 
articles and the popular press. Unfor- 
tunately, years of neglect and fragmented 
responsibility at the federal level have left 
adult basic education struggling for 
resources and for professional status. 
Now, when the need for both service and 



research is greatest, the national "system" 
for adult literacy education is found to be 
what it is, a cottage industry, with no 
strong research base. Evaluation of the 
effectiveness of adult literacy programs in 
general is an undervalued process that 
needs to be strengthened. 

Chisman (1989), in a controversial report, 
points to the crude state of our knowledge 
of effective adult literacy instruction and 
administration and offers a plan for fed- 
eral leadership to rectify this. He 
describes the adult literacy knowledge 
base as sparse and the field of basic skills 
education as "institutionally and politically 
weak and fragmented." The passage of 
the Literacy for All Americans Act 
(LAAA) shelved by Congress in 1990 
would have considerably improved the 
federal role in literacy services. Many of 
its provisions were adapted from sugges- 
tions and recommendations in the 
Chisman report, which was developed with 
input fi-om a large group of adult basic 
educators across the country. 

Related research that is relevant to fanuly 
literacy is found in the literature of adult 
educatioiL In the absence of substantive 
empirical evidence on how adults learn to 
read, there are persistent efforts, often by 
experts in the children’s reading field, to 
extrapolate from the known (research on 
children’s literacy development) to the 
unknown (adult literacy development). 
The most comprehensive review of adult 
literacy education to date has been 
reported by Sticht (1989). Although his 
report also decries the abject state of 
adult literacy education, it offers a very 
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useful review of research in adult reading 
development Sticht states: 

History . . . reveals a "crisis 
mentality" toward the literacy 
education of adults that has hin- 
dered the development of a cadre 
of professionals trained in adult 
literacy education and a body of 
research-based knowledge about 
the development of literacy in 
adulthood. »Too often unders tan d, 
ings of literacy education derived 
from experience with children in 
elementary schools are applied to 
the literacy education of adults, 
with disastrous effects, (p. 62) 

These include misidentification of adult 
literacy skills and the development of 
programs inappropriate for adults’ life 
context. Research, policy, and praaice, 
now decidedly different and separate, 
should bring together adults’ and chil- 
dren’s literacy development and seek 
some unified theory of cognitive growth 
for both adults and children (Sticht 1989). 
There is a need for more research on the 
relationship of parents’ literacy and chil- 
dren’s emergent literacy. 

If parents themselves have literacy prob- 
lems, what effect can this have on their 
children? Overall, researchers have found 
that parents’ education affects how well 
their children achieve-the intergenera- 
tional effect that begins and often main , 
tains a cycle of low literacy. Sum and 
Taggen (forthcoming) found that an extra 
grade level of attainment for the mother- 
when the father’s education, race, and 
region of the country were constant— was 
associated with an extra half-grade equiv- 
alent of achievement for her children. 
This is a compelling argument for equal 
priority on education for parents. F amil y 
education programs that enlist parent par- 
ticipation to increase children’s chances 
for success, but do not provide literacy 



instruction for parents, might well heed 
thi«s finding. 

A study of literacy in young adults (Kirsch 
and Jungeblut 1986) fotmd that the moth- 
er’s educational attainment was positively 
associated with mean test scores of par- 
ticipants on four literacy scales. Adults 
whose mothers completed some postsec- 
ondary education had mean test scores a 
full standard deviation above those of 
respondents whose mothers had not grad- 
uated from high school. 

Poorly educated parents may have limited 
vocabularies that may inh ibit vocabulary 
development in children. Since language 
development and skills are related to 
cognitive ability, the way that parents 
speak, directly to children rather than at 
or past them, can affect children’s lan- 
guage and, later, the development of the 
reading and writing skills, the "school 
literacies" necessary for school success. 
The "noises of literacy" refer to appro- 
priate and constant social and verbal 
interchanges in homes and communities 
between parents and children that provide 
the early basis for later social and intel- 
lectual development. Not only are the 
social interactions important for develop- 
ing literacy in children but adult literacy 
itself is also supported within social net- 
works (Fingeret 1983). 

According to Berlin and Sum (1988), few 
people realize the critical role that basic 
skills deficiencies play in stubborn social 
problems of teenage parenting, youth job- 
lessness, school drop out, welfare depend- 
ency, and the decline in work force pro- 
ductivity growth. Their report demon- 
strates that, compared with young people 
with above average basic skills, those in 
the bottom 20 percent were nine times 
more likely to drop out of school prior to 
graduation, eight times more likely to 
become mothers out of wedlock, and four 
times more likely to become welfare 
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dependent. Moreover, these authors con- 
tinue, in an interdependent world econ- 
omy, the skills of the nation’s work force 
become an important dete rminan t of in- 
dustry’s competitive position, workers’ real 
wages, and ^e overall standard of living. 
Literacy and basic skills bear a distinct 
relation to the future well-being of work- 
ers, families, firms, and the country. 

Although we may not know yet how best 
to teach adultsno read, there is evidence 
that intergenerational and family programs 
retain adult students longer (Heathington, 
Boser, and Satter 1984; Nickse, Speicher, 
and Bucheck 1988). This finding is 
encouraging, because adult new readers 
need extensive instruction and practice if 
skill levels are to be increased to an 
effective literacy level: some say 12th 

grade is not too high a goal. For low 
literate adults, this may take 6 to 8 years 
or more of intense, professionally 
supervised instruction. If the motivation 
to improve literacy is increased by dual 
programs, retention of both adults and 
children in educational programs may 
increase "time on task" and, therefore, 
hav'e a positive impact on measures of 
success. If parents’ educational skills are 
improved at the same time as children’s, 
long-term positive outcomes seem plausi- 
ble. In sum, research findings from a 
variety of sources lend credibility to the 
importance of adult literacy education and 
to educated parents as one key to 
improved family literacy. 



Emergent literacy 

Research in emergent literacy establishes 
the importance of literate parents in the 
development of children’s literacy. If 
parents are not literate for their own sake, 
there is much evidence that they need a 
degree of literacy for their children’s 
achievement-the more, presumably, the 
better. Emergent literacy represents a 



new perspective that stresses that legiti- 
mate, conceptual, and developmental liter- 
acy occurs during the first years of a 
child’s life (Sulzby and Teale 1987; Teale 
1986). A review by Mason and Allen 
(1986) examines the current knowledge of 
emergent literacy and integrates it with 
more traditional studies on reading acqui- 
sition, with implications for research and 
practice in reading. These authors have 
also contributed a valuable book on re- 
ducing the risks for yoimg literacy learn- 
ers, with several articles in the publication 
targeted on the role of the family in liter- 
acy development (Allen and Mason 1989). 

The field of emergent literacy studies oral 
language, story-listening comprehension, 
and error patterns in early attempts to 
read and write. A less narrow focus than 
analysis of letter and word recognition, 
emergent literacy also involves tracing 
community and home influences on read- 
ing and writing. Briefly, the importance 
of the social context of literacy is empha- 
sized, noting that the value of literacy is 
not the same for all members of a society. 
"Family characteristics, including academic 
guidance, attitude towards education, 
aspirations of parent for child, conversa- 
tions in the home, and reading materials 
and cultural activities, contribute more 
direcrtly to early reading achievement and 
account for considerably more variance 
than socioeconomic status" (Mason and 
Allen 1986). According to a widely 
quoted report sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of j^ucation, "parents are 
their children’s first and most infl uential 
teachers. What parents do to help their 
children learn is more important to aca- 
demic success than how well-off the famil y 
is" (Anderson et al. 1985). 

There is much evidence that the ways chil- 
dren learn about language and books are 
embedded in family communication pat- 
terns; parent-child literacy events in 
middle-class homes include structured 
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interactions with questioning, comments 
about the children’s experience, and 
labeling. Preschoolers enjoy bed tim e 
stories; read cereal boxes, stop signs, an d 
ads; sing alphabet sonp; and experience 
a variety of opportunities to use language 
in interaction with adults. In many 
working class Black and white homes, 
parent-child literacy events are less 
frequent or absent, with other forms of 
verbal behavior the norm. These forms 
are dissimilar from the "school literacy" 
that the children experience and are 
expected to know when they begin formal 
education. They are unprepared at the 
start to cope with it, having learned a 
different kind of literacy at home and in 
their communities (Heath 1983, 1989; 
Heath and Branscombe 1985). 

Taylor and Dorsey-Gaines (1988) have 
vTiiien eloquently about the uses of liter- 
acy in inner-city life. They argue that 
myths and stereotypes about poor families 
abound, and they charge scholars first to 
examine their own assumptions about 
families and children before they accept 
the idea that education and literacy are 
interchangeable. In their study, poor but 
literate parents were engaged in a wide 
variety of literacy-related activities in their 
homes and with their children. The auth- 
ors urge changes in classroom practice 
that would legitimize the literacy learning 
of the children and build on their personal 
images of themselves as literate learners. 

Studies of homes in which poor parents 
with low levels of literacy raise then- 
children need more examination to under- 
stand the role that literacy plays in these 
environments. Further, studies of families 
who are aliterate but not poor would also 
contribute to our understanding of this 
complex subject. Although ethnographic 
research in family settings is difficult to 
conduct, the information gathered is valu- 
able if appropriate interventions are to be 
designed. 



The social context of literacy in the inter- 
action between children and adults in 
homes and communities has a profound 
and early impart on children’s early lit- 
eracy development Intervention now for 
prevention of school failure later is the 
guiding theme from this research. This is 
why early childhood family literacy pro- 
jects are so important for families in 
co mmuni ties where "school literacies" are 
either unknown or imdervalued and not 
practiced. Unfortunately, there are few of 
these in existence (Dickinson 1988; 
Goodson, Swartz, and Millsap 1990; Sticht 
and McDonald 1989). However, the new 
Even Start federal legislation is designed 
to increase the number of progr am*; that 
stress family literacy. 



Cognitive Sdence 

In the skeins of research that have impli- 
cations for the value of intergenerational 
and family literacy programs, research 
from the area of cognitive science is 
potentially of most profit and least well 
known. The impressive case for this per- 
spective and its direct relationship to the 
development of intergenerational educa- 
tional programs is argued provocatively by 
Sticht and McDonald (1989). A multidis- 
ciplinary and relatively new area of 
science, cognitive science changes and 
increases our understanding of how learn- 
ing takes place. If more widely under- 
stood and practiced, it seems promising as 
a major component in the design of effec- 
tive educational interventions. 

Cognitive science aids understanding of 
the interaction of both knowledge and 
context in the facilitation of lear nin g and 
its transfer to other settings. It posits that 
knowledge and mformation-processing 
skills are socially developed and distri- 
buted within society both in and out of 
school and that cognitive ability is shaped 
significantly by the culture and society into 
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which the child is bom and reared. Social 
groups direct the cognitive development of 
members through values placed on the 
learning of skills and provide the 
motivation for the kinds of learning 
valued by them. The value of school- 
based, formal education, and individuals’ 
success in acquiring it, it follows, is a 
product of the behef system of the group. 
Although the importance of individuals’ 
intellectual inheritance is not overlooked, 
individual achievement can be inhi bited or 
- enhanced by these external factors. The 
group itself can embrace new values, thus 
passing them on to their children. How- 
ever, culture is an important limitin g 
factor in behavioral malleability 
(Slaughter 1988), and human beings 
change slowly. Program planners and 
evaluators must work with this knowledge 
and with respect for both families and 
traditions. 

Within this framework, Sticht and 
McDonald (1989) present three themes 
that reflect understanding of the minim al 
success of previous educational interven- 
tions and the promise of future programs 
based in cognitive science: (1) a need to 
attend to the cross-generational conse- 
quences of programs, (2) a need to recog- 
nize and incorporate the social nature of 
cognitive development, and (3) a need to 
attend to the contexts in which programs 
are implemented and evaluated. These 
themes have direct impact on understand- 
ing the necessity for diverse family hteracy 
programs and the importance of the use 
of nonschool, social networks in homes, 
communities, and worksites, library and 
workplace settings, community centers, 
clubs, and churches are a few examples of 
sites where social networks thrive. Their 
contributions to family literacy and cog- 
nitive development need to be fostered. 



Early Childhood Development 

Related work in early childhood develop- 
ment reinforces the need for famil y lit- 
eracy programs. Those who study the 
impact of poverty on early childhood 
development (Parker, Greer, and Zucker- 
man 1988) note that, in a low socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) environment, more 
risk factors for adverse behavioral and 
developmental outcomes are likely to be 
present, including increased stress, mater- 
nal depression, and diminished social sup- 
port- Tbese factors affect the quality of 
the home environment and the parent- 
child interaction, which, in turn, influence 
the child. 

Chronic stress (for example, unemploy- 
ment and a lack of material goods) and 
maternal depression are associated with 
adverse consequences for parents and 
children, either directly or indirectly. 
Maternal depression is associated with a 
number of negative developmental out- 
comes for children (such as sleep prob- 
lems, depression, and sociaUy isolating 
behaviors at school age). It is a higher 
risk factor for low SES mothers of young 
children. More positively, the presence of 
adequate social support for families is 
associated with a more stimulating and 
appropriate home environment for the 
child. It exerts its influence on children 
by providing them with a widened social 
network, emotional support, and stimula- 
tion. Parents benefit from access to posi- 
tive role models, external monitoring of 
their child-rearing practices, and emo- 
tional support from interactions with 
others. Early intervention is effective for 
children at biologic or environmental risk. 

Although family literacy programs cannot 
make up for extreme deficits in the envir- 
onment that lead to increased stress, 
well-designed programs can be helpful. 
They can provide social support, the lack 
of which has been found to be a greater 
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risk faaor for families living in poverty, 
panicularly for single parents who are 
especially susceptible to social isolation. 
Maternal depression < perhaps can be 
addressed sensitively in parenting educa* 
tion classes. Again, famil y literacy 
programs cannot be expected to alter 
basic social and economic problems faced 
by participant families; however, airing 
distress in a mutually supportive setting 
with counseling available may provide a 
sense of sharyig and reduce isolation. 
Effective interventions can honestly 
confront topics such as parental stress and 
depression and their effects on chil dren 
as worthy of discussion. 



Preschool and Elementary Education 

This field provides some related research 
of value, to family literacy efforts. For 
example, evaluations of family education 
programs that worked with parents of 
young children report positive short-term 
effects on the children, measured by stan- 
dardized achievement tests (Goodson and 
Hess 1976). Bronfenbrenner (1974) notes 
that early intervention is more effective 
when parents are involved in the progr am. 

Dickinson (1988) cites studies in several 
topic areas on the value of parent involve- 
ment in schools, on effective child-rearing 
patterns, on paired reading experiments in 
England (particularly the work of Tizard 
and the Haringey project) and the links to 
children’s school achievement (Tizard, 
Schofield, and Hewison 1982). Dickinson 
notes some results that bear on family 
literacy programs, particularly the diffi- 
culties in helping parents to change their 
belief systems (conceptual changes) and to 
think and act in new ways about child 
development. A further problem involves 
helping parents to continue positive be- 
haviors once taught them, and to help 
them develop new strategies that are age 
appropriate as their children grow. Effec- 



tive family literacy programs can teach 
specific behaviors while providing the 
rationale for them, which seems an effec- 
tive technique. However, it appears that 
long-term interventions may be necessary 
to make new behaviors and attitudes stick. 

According to Diddnson, multicomponent 
strategies, those that initiate a wide range 
of activities for adults and children, seem 
to have the most significant effects on 
children’s progress. Impe dim ents to par- 
ent involvement in children’s education 
include structural tensions around the 
roles of teacher and mother-stereotypes 
that interfere with learning— and conflicts 
around power relationships between par- 
ents and educators. From another per- 
spective, parental involvement in chil- 
dren’s education is reviewed by Topping 
(1986), who notes that, "despite the great 
upsurge of interest in parents as educa- 
tors, and the development of many new 
initiatives of proven worth, it seems that 
there are many parts of the school system 
that the news has yet to reach" (p. 21). 
Family literacy programs wishing to in- 
volve parents successfully need to clarify 
roles of parents and staff and create links 
to the public school system. 

Regarding evaluations of program success, 
Dickinson and others (Weiss and Jacobs 
1988) warn of the problem of identifying 
relationships between program-induced 
maternal behaviors and child outcomes 
and of the difficulty of establishing causal 
relationships, a caution to be noted when 
evaluation of family literacy programs is 
undertaken. 



Family Systems Theory 

Another area of research ger man e to 
family and intergenerational literacy 
programs is that of family systems theory. 
The following concepts are taken from an 
article by Walker and Crocker (1988). 
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From this perspective, the family system is 
defined as "any social unit with which an 
individual is intimately involved, unlimited 
by generational or physical boundaries." 
Families are governed by sets of family 
rules, spoken or imspoken, that are unique 
to each. A primary objective is maintain- 
ing the stability (homeostasis) of the 
family unit (thus the possible difficulty of 
changing famil y literacy behaviors) and 
the idea of recursive causality. This 
means that children shape family life and 
influence parental behaviors at least as 
much as the family influences children. 
Effective interactions between parent and 
children are fostered through parent-child 
activities in family literacy programs. 

Further, families exist in the context of 
neighborhoods, communities, and religious 
groups; relationships with these systems 
will affect the family’s response to a 
program intervention. According to 
Coleman (1987), communities have "social 
capitar'“the norms, social networks, and 
relationships between adults and children 
that are of value for the child’s growing 
up. When social capital is present, civic, 
moral, and functional literacies are 
improved. Self-concept, attitudes, and 
motivations to succeed in school and as 
adults are enhanced. When social capital 
is low, so are literacies. 

Many family programs that serve "fam- 
ilies" are designed only for children and 
mothers. This focus on a subset of the 
family reduces the likelihood of success, 
according to Walker and Crocker. Al- 
though it is not always practical to include 
all family members (fathers, significant 
others, elders) in an intervention, admin- 
istrators need to be aware of the degree 
to which a program’s goals are consistent 
with the values of those in the " family." 
Without a contextualized approach, an 
individual family member’s progress can 
be undermined by others. This fact 
probably has a lot to do with the high 



attrition rate from adult basic education; 
attendance may be disparaged, even for- 
bidden, by influential family members 
(Nickse 1990b). Hostility and aggression 
from nonparticipating family members 
against those who participate is not 
uncommon. For family literacy programs, 
the implications are dear: the more 

members involved the better. Specific 
events for the entire "family” group- 
however " famil y” is defined by partici- 
pants-such as potluck dinners, holiday 
parties, and outings, must be part of 
programming for maximum effectiveness. 

Parents’ Roles in Children’s 
literacy Development 

Not only are the home and community 
environment important to developing liter- 
acy, but parents also play specific roles in 
children’s literacy development. Parents 
are imdeniably children’s first teachers. 
Research evidence supports at least four 
areas where they afreet children’s reading 
achievement. Parents create a literacy- 
rich environment supplied with books and 
everyday materials, share reading and 
writing activities, daily exhibit the natural- 
ness of literacy in their own lives as read- 
ing models, and demonstrate positive atti- 
tudes toward education (Nickse 1990c; 
Nickse, Speicher, and Bucheck 1988). 

Pioneering work in the field of children’s 
reading established the importance of par- 
ents reading to children. In studies of 
early readers Durkin (1966) found that, 
although IQ, sex, and socioeconomic class 
were not significant in explaining difrer- 
ences between children, every early reader 
had been read aloud to, had had literacy- 
related questions answered, had parents 
who read for pleasure, and had been pro- 
vided with writing materials. Replica- 
tions of this study by other researchers in 
the United States and other countries 
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(Canada, Australia, and Israel) have 
confirmed this finding (Radecki 1987). 

Sadly, there are homes that do not encou- 
rage young children’s literacy develop- 
ment. Here, children not only miss the 
"literacy coddling" of their parents, they 
may grow up in environments where writ- 
ing and reading are peripheral and peri- 
pherally valued activities (S tahl, Osborn, 
and Lehr 1990). These children miss the 
thousands of h^urs of storybook reading 
experienced by more fortunate children 
before they enter school, and thus may 
also miss critical steps such as learning the 
alphabet and mastering the skill of phone- 
mic segmentation learned from storybook 
time. Research in homes of 22 preschool 
children found that literacy events aver- 
aged less than 2 minutes per day for some 
children and there were others for whom 
there was no storybook reading at all 
(Teale 1986). Children who miss story- 
book time often start formal schooling as 
less prepared prereaders. 

Compelling too is the evidence that par- 
ents’ educational level, particularly 
mothers’, is related to children’s school 
achievement. Children’s performance on 
various literacy tests across age groups 
(from 9-25 years) and across ethnic groups 
(Black, white, and Hispanic) confir^ the 
importance of parents’ and especially 
mothers’, educational level (Sticht 1989). 
In many ways, then, parents’ own literacy 
achievement is critical to that of their 
children. In middle-class homes these are 
such normal behaviors and attitudes we 
are all but unconscious of them; they are 
embedded as routine in our lives. For a 
variety of economic, social, and educa- 
tional reasons, low-literate, poor parents 
have a more difficult time in establishing 
these conditions for their children; family 
and intergenerational literacy programs 
can help. Low-literate parents can be 
positive and supportive models for their 
children, helping them in many ways to 



achieve school success (Qark 1983). 
Family literacy programs can offer con- 
crete suggestions to parents who are eager 
to help their children but are unsure of 
how to do this successfully. 

Cultural Differences 

Immi gration is changing the face of com- 
munities across the coimtiy. Among the 
newcomers to the United States are many 
families that have been displaced from 
their homelands. As they settle into their 
new coimtry, they face formidable chal- 
lenges, not ^e least of which is learning 
the English language. According to a 
Census Bureau survey (Bliss 1986)- 

• 37 percent of adults classified as 
illiterate do not speak English at 
home; 

• 82 percent of adults classified as 

illiterate were bom outside the 

United States; 

• 21 percent entered the country within 
the last 6 years; 

• 42 percent live in neighborhoods 

where English speaking does not 

predo min ate; and 

• up to 86 percent of non-English 
speakers illiterate in English may be 
illiterate in their native language. 

Since many intergenerational and famil y 
programs serve Black, Hispanic, and 

Asian minorities, insights into the partic- 
ular challenges of working with families 
that are culturally different are critical to 
program success. Slaughter (1988) writes 
specifically about programs for Black fam- 
ilies: "Too often we have not asked our- 
selves what we know, historically and cul- 
turally, about the families we intend to 
serve and what we need to know in order 
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to design programs effectively for them. 
At best, we have relied on a few infor- 
mants in the immediate community rather 
than conducting systematic studies . . . 
about the group" (pp. 467-468). This 
admonition applies as well to work with 
Hispanic and Asian families. 

American families are more diverse than 
uniform in their content, structure, and 
organization. Since this diversity is one of 
the country’s strengths, program develop- 
ers need to wortc harder to know more of 
the specifics about the communities and 
neighborhoods that are home to program 
participants. This is especially true in 
family literacy programs. 

Slaughter and others (Weiss, Hausman, 
and Seppanen 1988) urge a cultural- 
ecological mode for family support 
programs; this perspective should guide 
family literacy programs as well. Cul- 
turally consonant intergenerational and 
family programs are the ideal. Participa- 
tory program design is an excellent 
approach that involves parents in plan- 
ning, thus going a long way to ensure that 
their concerns are incorporated. Some 
family literacy programs are sensitive to 
cultural differences; others try to overlook 
or ignore them, possibly to the detriment 
of both participants and the program. 
Such ignorance may contribute to high 
dropout from traditional adult literacy 
programs, estimated at between 30 and 50 
percent (Balmuth 1986). 

Family education programs in the field of 
early childhood show sensitivity to family 
characteristics and differences in a num- 
ber of ways (Goodson, Swartz, and 
Millsap 1990): 

• Translating materials and using bilin- 
gual staff 



• Hiring program staff who are similar 
to the parents in backgrotmd, race, 
and/or ethnicity 

• Varying curricula and teaching ap- 
proaches for different cultural groups 

• Making curricular agendas flexible to 
accommodate family circumstances 

Programs that involve parents in partici 
patoiy curriculum development celebrate 
cultural differences as well as empower 
parents. 

Changing skills, attitudes, and behaviors 
at a family level is a complex matter, and 
the parents’ authority and competence 
must be resperted. Since child-rearing 
practices are strongly shaped by commun- 
ity values, sensitivity to cultural differ- 
ences is especially important in family 
programs. Staff are often faced with 
family problems and practices that are 
unfamiliar-supponive and nonjudgmental 
attitudes work best. Group discussions 
help parents and staff to express their own 
values while learning different points of 
view. From another perspective, adult 
students are more vulnerable in family 
literacy programs. More of their life- 
styles may be revealed than in traditional 
programs, as well as intimate details about 
family practices (Nickse 1990b). Their 
trust must not be violated. 



Corporate Concerns 

Child care and elder care are two increas- 
ing worries of employees, and what wor- 
ries workers affects their employers. This 
is a national trend and there is strong 
evidence that care obligations tend to 
increase employees’ time out of office, 
excessive phone use, tardiness, worry, and 
loss of sleep. These concerns affect pro- 
ductivity, which is the bottom line for 
employers. Some surprising facts: 
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• At the Stride Rite Corporation, a 
1988 survey indicated that about 25 

. percent of the workers had some re- 
sponsibility for an a gin g parent, and 
another 13 percent expected to face 
the issue in the next 5 years. 

• By the year 2000, almost half the 
employees in the work force will be 
providing child care, elder care, or 
both. Now, about 40 percent of the 
work force«is involved. 

• Studies show that employees tend to 
lose 5 days per year on average be- 
cause of problems in providing care 
for members of the famil y 

• The lack of child care in businesses 
costs the U.S. economy about $3 bil- 
lion a year, jeopardizing economic 
growth as more women are needed to 
enter the work force. 

What causes corporations to provide child 
care services to employees? For a com- 
pany with concerns about equal opponun- 
ity, decreasing turnover and absenteeism 
and increasing productivity, and building 
a positive image in the community, provid- 
ing child care is a sensible choice. With- 
out adequate child care today, tomorrow’s 
work force will have handicaps to learning 
that will affect their job performance. 
Child care is no longer just a family mat- 
ter: the delivery of high quality day care 
to low-income working parents is a broad 
societal issue. Family literacy programs, 
of course, can be added to existing child 
care programs since their objectives are 
complementary. 

Another workplace concern is a need to 
improve employees’ basic skills. The 
following quote from Lee lacocca. Chair- 
man of the Chrysler Corporation, attests 
to this concern: "On the final lines today, 
we have people that can’t read or write. 
Maybe 20 or 25 percent of workers at 



some of these plants are illiterate" 
(Gardener 1989, p. 3A). 

Qearly, low literacy affects both men and 
women in the workplace, but the literacy 
situation for women in general is a special 
concern, as two of three new job entrants 
by the 21st century will be women. As 
the basic skills requirements of the work- 
place increase, the need for increased lit- 
eracy emerges. More jobs will require 
basic and higher order skills-only 27 per- 
cent of all new jobs will be low skilled, 
shrinking opportunity for those without a 
high school education- With women en- 
tering the work force in larger numbers, 
their particular needs, different from men, 
are highlighted. Low-income single moth- 
ers and other low-literate women face 
problems so overwhelming that literacy, 
including family literacy, must be one ele- 
ment of a comprehensive strategy design- 
ed to offer opportunities for success as a 
parent, worker, and individual (Kerka 
1989). Linking literacy education to 
employment and training progr am*; can be 
a significant factor in improving women’s 
basic skills and creating a foundation for 
increased employability. 

Family and intergenerational literacy pro- 
grams focus on elemental concerns of par- 
ents who raise children alone. If the 
majority of children are going to be raised 
by single mothers, then the impact of a 
woman’s literacy extends beyond her own 
social position arid self-esteem to affect 
that of her children (National Coalition 
for Women and Girls in Education 1988). 
The social and economic costs of low lit- 
eral are widespread and the impacts on 
women and children are dr ama tic: impor- 
tant measures can be taken at the 
workplace. 

When introducing the family education 
program "Linking Home and School 
through the Workplace," Jerome M. 
Rosow, President of the Work in America 
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Institute, said that "employers and labor 
unions have the facilities and the eco- 
nomic motivation to deliver assistance to 
parents in the most cost-effective manner" 
(Bureau of National Affairs 1990, p. 656). 
Other corporations agree, but their num- 
bers are very small indeed. 



Summary 

This section has documented some of the 
research base for developing family and 
intergenerational literacy programs. The- 
oretical justification for program develop- 
ment is strong. However, because pro- 
grams are new, there is little empirical 



evidence to document whether they might 
work as well as anticipated. The famil y 
literacy concept represents an opportunity 
to use the accumulated research knowl- 
edge from several fields and to merge 
findings from studies across many disci- 
plines. It also provides an opportunity to 
create its own literature with a multidisd- 
plinaiy focus. 

The following section presents information 
about family literacy practice in five sect- 
ors. It includes overviews, specific activi- 
ties of family and intergenerational liter- 
acy programs, some issues they confront, 
and the impact and effects of programs. 
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THE PRACTICE 



A brief overview of family and intergen- 
erational literacy agendas in five seaors 
is sketched in ^ section. Some charac- 
teristics of programs in general are 
described and some issues and concerns 
addressed. There is a modest collection 
of data on program success, and impacts 
from several programs and studies are 
noted. 



Adult Basic Education 

The traditional role of the federal pro- 
gram in adult basic education (Adult Edu- 
cation Act, PX. 100-297, Titles I and II) 
has been to provide literacy and adult 
basic education to adults 16 years and 
over, usually without a high school 
diploma, who are in need of basic educa- 
tion or skills. Table I further describes 
this act, which enables states to initiate 
new activities in the basic education of 
adults. Now, programs funded through 
the Adult Education Aa (AEA) are 
reaching out to families in a growing 
awareness of the interconnectedness 
between parents’ literacy and that of their 
children. 

According to the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, which administers the AEA, there 
were more than 460 adult basic education 
programs with family literacy components 
funded in 1990 through Section 321, the 
general discretionary funds account. 
Additionally, about 14 Special Projects 
programs authorized as demonstrations by 
Section 353 of the AEA were developed 



to ’T)reak the cycle of intergenerational 
illiteracy" (Seibles 1990). Programs bring 
parents and children together in learning 
situations, and each is taught, among 
other subjects, skills that develop literacy. 
These programs require cooperation be- 
tween adult education and other programs 
for children, who range in age from early 
childhood to 12th grade; each is designed 
to meet local needs. 

Generally, parents are offered instruction 
in basic skills and parenting. A family 
literacy program may enroll parents dur- 
ing the day or in the evening if they are 
employed. Children may also receive 
instruction (but not always). Sometimes 
they are instructed separately by an early 
childhood specialist; they also may spend 
time with their parents and program staff 
to e^ance communication skills and liter- 
acy interactions. 

Parents served by family literacy programs 
are in need of basic skills instruction; may 
be receiving public assistance; are, or may 
become parents of Head Stan or Chapter 
I children (those served by the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act); ma y be 
refugee families; and have preschool or 
young school-aged children (Seibles 1990). 
Programs may collaborate with other 
agencies (public schools, libraries, com- 
munity-based organizations), and some 
share programs with universities, com- 
munity colleges, and corporations. 
Through Even Start, the new federal ini- 
tiative in family literacy, adult basic 
education is often joined in a collabora- 
tion to serve adults and their children. 
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library Programs 

Federal funds for libraries continue to be 
an important source of money for literacy 
programs in communities across the coun- 
try. Combined funding through two fed- 
eral legislative initiatives, Titles I and VI 
of the Library Services and Construction 
Act (LSCA), reached about $8 million in 
1989. Since 1986, LSCA Title I has 
provided approximately $5 million yearly 
to states for Ic^pal literal programs, and 
some states have provided additional 
monies. LSCA Title I monies are given to 
the states and then distributed in a com- 
petitive grants program a dminis tered at 
the state level. Local progr ams can be 
funded directly by the U.S. Department of 
Education under LSCA Title VI (Library 
Literacy Program) through a grants appli- 
cation process. In Fiscal Year 1989 more 
than $4 million was distributed to libraries 
in 47 states through this initiative. Table 
1 reports further details of these 
programs. 

Additionally, the American Library Asso- 
ciation promotes individual library 
involvement in the literacy effort. It has 
joined forces with the Bell Atlantic Cor- 
poration to provide grants to public librar- 
ies in the Mid-Atlantic region and to 
establish a national clearinghouse on fam- 
ily literacy to share project results (BCEL 
1990a). The issue of literacy is one of 
three themes to be addressed at the 
White House Conference on Library and 
Information Services to be held in 1991. 

Each year, a federal report provides a 
descriptive analysis of library projects 
funded through LSCA Title VI. A section 
of a current report (Humes and Cameron 
1990) discusses family and intergenera- 
tional literaty programs. The number of 
these programs has increased significantly, 
from 5 percent in 1988 to 18 percent in 
1989--an increase from 11 to 38 projects 
with this thematic focus. The increase in 



interest is attributed in part to Projert 
Literacy U.S. (PLUS), which emphasized 
a family literacy approach in its television 
progr^, and to the Bush Foundation’s 
activities, along with a more general and 
continuing interest in the development of 
literacy. 

The traditional role of libraries has been 
to nurture and foster reading and to 
maintain book coUections of interest and 
use to the commimity. Effective libraries 
have coUaborations with public schools, 
have employed children’s librarians who 
condurt story hours, and have special chil- 
dren’s areas. Unfortimately, some librar- 
ies have been frequented most by readers 
and have not traditionally attracted low 
literate parents and their children, nor 
have staff been trained to work with low 
literate or culturally different families. 
These are barriers ^at libraries seek to 
eliminate. As neighborhoods change and 
are affected by changing housing patterns 
and immigration, libraries rise to meet the 
challenge: intergenerational and famil y 
literacy programs are an iimovative re- 
sponse. Programming includes activities 
for parents alone such as parenting discus- 
sions as well as individu^ or small -group 
tutoring. Children participate in story 
times, puppet shows, and guided library 
use. Together, parents and children enjoy 
reading a variety of children’s books. The 
library as a site for these artivities is an 
example of nonschool social networks 
where cognitive development can be 
encouraged (Sticht and McDonald 1989). 

In a recent publication (Johnson and 
^monds 1990), perspeaives on family 
literacy library programs are discussed, 
with modes of service delivery identified, 
a continuum of involvement illustrated, 
and family literacy activities in library 
programs described. Ideas about pl annin g 
programs and issues related to programs 
at library sites are explored. For libraries, 
the concept of "modeling" underlies the 
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practical design of a family literacy 
program, with parents, librarians, and 
adult caregivers providing examples of 
reading behavior for chil dren. 

Goals of family literacy library programs 
include helping parents and adult care- 
givers to understand the importance of 
modeling behaviors for children, improve 
the reading skills of parents and other 
caregivers, enhance the reading readiness 
of preschool ^Jiildren, and help parents 
understand their roles as advocates for 
their childreiL There is also a desire to 
improve self-esteem in both parent and 
child and to increase parenting slrilk, 
especially those related to reading. The 
types of programs developed by libraries 
depend on the expertise available, com- 
munity needs, and resources. According 
to Johnson and Edmonds, there are three 
basic service models, from minim um to 
maximum involvement, which involve vari- 
ous degrees of collaboration with other 
agencies. 

Among the pioneers, California, New 
York, and Massachusetts have funded pro- 
grams in family reading. Massachusetts 
funded one of the first programs for 
incarcerated mothers encouraging them to 
read to their children (Quezada 1989). 
Individual libraries have developed crea- 
tive programs; several are described in the 
Appendix. 



Family Engli.sh Literacy Programs 

An early sponsor of intergenerational pro- 
jects is the Family EnglSh Literacy Pro- 
grams (FELP) funded through the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
(Title \nil Bilingual Education). Table 1 
provides additional information about this 
act. 

The programs were begun in FY 1985 
under the aegis of the Office of Bilingual 



Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
(OBEMLA) of the U.S. Department of 
Education. The act provides grants to 
local educational agencies, institutions of 
higher education, and private nonprofit 
organizations. Although the primary focus 
of OBEMLA is on serving children, the 
FELP program is focused on no nna tive 
adult speakers— adults, parents, and out- 
of-school youth. The purposes of the 
grant awards are to establish, operate, and 
improve family English literacy progr am*; - 
to help limited English proficient (LEP) 
adults achieve competence in English; and 
to provide instruction on how family mem- 
bers can facilitate the educational 
achievement of LEP children. 

Among the program descriptions in a 
recent directory, fewer than five mention 
parent-child activities as an objective; 
however, 22 mention parenting skills as a 
program component (U.S. Department of 
Education 1989). A more detailed report 
would identify the philosophies and meth- 
ods used and the me anin g of "family Eng- 
lish literacy" in the context of these 
programs. It is not clear whether adults 
^d children receive services at the same 
time individually, or together at any time. 
A projea evaluation is underway, with a 
descriptive repon due in 1991, that will 
provide a comprehensive look at these 
imponant programs (Mahoney 1990). 

The projects are targeted at parents and 
their children who are primarily in grades 
K-12. Grants are made for a maximum of 
36 months, the average grant for 1 year is 
about $150,000 with a range from $90,000 
to $160,000. The total number of projects 
is 37 in 15 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Participants 
include 6,029 persons from 22 different 
language groups. Grants are administered 
by local educational agencies, institutions, 
and nonprofit agencies. Collaborations 
are encouraged at the local level, stressing 
adult basic education partnerships since 
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much expertise in literacy development is 
offered by these providers; duplication of 
effort is thus avoided. 

Recent immigration has markedly in- 
aeased the number of adults and chil- 
dren needing English language services. 
The opportunity for LEP children to prac- 
tice English at home is greatly diminished 
when the home language is not English, 
which in turn affects their school achieve- 
ment. Frequently, recent arrivals are 
adults who may be older siblings or 
relatives-they aa as caretakers in the 
absence of parents. When the famili es 
are reunited, the children often aa as 
translators for their parents, leaving little 
incentive for parents to learn to speak and 
write English (Kaiser and Gonzalez n.d.). 
This reduces the parents’ opportunity to 
access job training programs and employ- 
ment. The stress of immigration aaoss 
generations is great, and intergenerational 
programs are important (Weinstein-Shr 
1990; Weinstein-Shr and Lewis 1989). 

The need for family English literacy pro- 
grams seems clear, given the enormous 
pressures on English as a second language 
(ESL) in adult basic education. Between 
1980 and 1988, the enrollment of native 
speaking adults in basic skills instruction 
declined by 5 percent; ESL inaeased by 
129 percent (Pugsley 1990). A caution 
need be Observed: it is not to be assumed 
that all non-English speaking homes lack 
effective literacy practices. There is 
evidence that many nonnative speaking 
homes support literacy in native languages 
and that home environments are also sup- 
portive of literacy development and use 
(Nash 1987). This means that different 
techniques and approaches should be used 
to recruit and retain LEP participants. 
Again, the need to understand the popula- 
tion served is critical to effeaive 
programming in family as well as adult 
literacy education (Auerbach 1989). 



Preschool and Elementary Programs 

A natural setting in which to condua fam- 
ily and intergenerational literacy programs 
is in sites where preschool and elementary 
programs serve children. Besides Title 
Vn (Family English literacy Progr am*: ) 
several federal progr ams in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Aa support 
family initiatives, including the Family 
School Partnership Program (Title EQ, 
Part B) and Even Start (Chapter I, Title 
D). The Head Start Aa a dminis ters its 
program through the A dminis tration for 
Children, Youth and Families in the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices as does the Job Opportunities and 
Basic Skills (JOBS) program. Further 
information about these programs is found 
in Table 1. In a new development. Head 
Start programs will instrua all grantees to 
initiate literacy instruction as part of its 
services by 1992. 

The Even Start program attracts many 
who are supporters of family literacy. The 
purpose of this legislation, introduced by 
Congressman William Goodling of Penn- 
sylvania, is to promote the literacy of both 
parents and their children, aged 1-7. The 
Even Start Aa encourages partnerships 
among providers and calls for parental 
involvement in the pl annin g and design of 
programs, child care and transportation 
services, home- and center-based pro- 
grams, and scheduling convem'ent for 
parents and children. Although funded 
initially at $14.8 million, below the 
authorized $50 million requested, the 
Even Start initiative signals policy 
concerns about the cycle of illiteracy. In 
1989, 73 first-generation programs in 44 
states were funded in urban anH rural 
areas. Forty demonstration progr ams 
were added in 1990, and more will be 
added as funding becomes available. Tar- 
geted participants are parents eligible for 
adult basic education and their children 
who live in Chapter I cachement areas. 
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Tbe legislation focuses on four key pro- 
gram components: parent and child 

together activities, adult literacy instruc- 
tion, early childhood education, and par- 
enting. Funds are awarded for 4 years as 
long as projects meet their goals. Among 
the products of this project are reports to 
Congress on the implementation of the 
legislation. A comprehensive national 
evaluation directed by Abt Associates, Inc. 
and RMC Research includes a national 
surx’ey of 73 Bven Start programs, case 
studies of 10 programs, a longitudinal 
study of children who have participated in 
Even Start, and local evaluations based on 
local needs. Basic research questions 
include the following information: the 

demographics of participant families, 
program implementation and processes, 
school readiness of children, parents’ 
literacy, and parent-child interactions. 
Data will be gathered on what program 
models work best and why, whether the 
program is exemplary and transferable, 
and the short- and long-term effects of 
participation on children, parents, and 
families. This detailed study to be 
released in 1993 will provide an important 
national database for the family literacy 
movement. 



Corporate and Workplace Programs 

Family and intergenerational literacy pro- 
grams are new to workplace settings. Few 
programs operate at present, but there is 
a growing interest and several exemplary 
programs exist. The justification for 
involvement of the business and industry 
sector in family education represents a 
rather radical restructuring of the rela- 
tionships between employers and their 
employees and also between employers 
and the communities in which they are 
located. What are the reasons for this? 
Corporations are affected by recent 
changes in the social structure and work 
experiences of families that have altered 



the relationships between work and famil y 
life (Axel 1985). Companies are begin- 
ning to experiment with innovative per- 
sonnel practices that make it easier for 
employees to manage their work and fam- 
ily lives more effectively. Demographics 
^d changing social circumstances have 
increased the number of dual earner 
couples, unmarried couples, and single 
parents who are workers. These types of 
families have become, and will continue to 
become, more prevalent than traditional 
two-parent, sin^e earner families. Flexi- 
ble benefits and child care progr ams for 
new kinds of workers are responses to two 
specific problems perceived as having ad- 
verse impacts on employees’ productivity 
and competitive edge. Axel suggests that 
responsive companies interested in family- 
supportive programs are those with a rela- 
tively high proportion of young, female, 
technically skilled, and/or nonunion 
workers, as well as firms with a family 
orientation or a strong sense of social 
responsibility. 

Corporations face more than demographic 
shifts in worker profiles. There are also 
marked changes in values and attitudes 
among middle-class employees. Young 
adults are less likely to subordinate their 
persona] and family lives to work, prefer- 
ring instead to build roots in the commun- 
ity (with a growing resistance to frequent 
relocation) and to have mo!« individual 
flexibility in work schedules. These atti- 
tudes are in sharp contrast to more com- 
mon, but unwritten rules for getting ahead 
in a career. Spending long hours on the 
job regardless of family responsibilities, 
the strict compartmentalization of work 
and family concerns, and compliance with 
demands to travel and relocate without 
concern for family priorities are more 
traditional practices that are now being 
questioned. 

Increasingly, employees need to feel in 
control of their lives, and benefits tailored 
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The legislation focuses on four key pro- 
gram components; parent and <^d 
together activities, adult literacy instruc- 
tion, early childhood education, and par- 
enting. Funds are awarded for 4 years as 
long as projects meet their goals. Among 
the products of this project are reports to 
Congress on the implementation of the 
legislation. A comprehensive national 
evaluation directed by Abt Associates, Inc. 
and RMC Research includes a national 
survey of 73 ^ven Start progr am*; , case 
studies of 10 programs, a longitudinal 
study of children who have participated in 
Even Start, and local evaluations based on 
local needs. Basic research questions 
include the following information: the 

demographics of participant families, 
program implementation and processes, 
school readiness of children, parents’ 
literacy, and parent-child interactions. 
Data will be gathered on what program 
models work best and why, whether the 
program is exemplary and transferable, 
and the short- and long-term effects of 
participation on children, parents, and 
families. This detailed study to be 
released in 1993 will provide an important 
national database for the fami ly literacy 
movement. 



Corporate and Workplace Programs 

Family and intergenerational literacy pro- 
grams are new to workplace settings. Few 
programs operate at present, but there is 
a growing interest and several exemplary 
programs exist. The justification for 
involvement of the business and industry 
sector in family education represents a 
rather radical restructuring of the rela- 
tionships between employers and their 
employees and also between employers 
and the communities in which they are 
located. What are the reasons for this? 
Corporations are affected by recent 
changes in the social structure and work 
experiences of families that have altered 



the relationships between work and famil y 
life (Axel 1985). Companies are begin- 
ning to experiment with innovative per- 
sonnel practices that make it easier for 
employees to manage their work and fam- 
fly lives more effectively. Demographics 
and changing social circumstances have 
increased the number of dual earner 
couples, unmarried couples, and single 
parents who are workers. These types of 
families have become, and will continue to 
become, more prevalent than traditional 
two-parent, single earner families. Flexi- 
ble benefits and child care progr ams for 
new kinds of workers are responses to two 
specific problems perceived as having ad- 
verse impacts on employees’ productivity 
and competitive edge. Axel suggests that 
responsive companies interested in family- 
supportive programs are those with a rela- 
tively high proportion of young, female, 
technically skilled, and/or nonunion 
workers, as well as firms with a family 
orientation or a strong sense of social 
responsibility. 

Corporations face more than demographic 
shifts in worker profiles. There are also 
marked changes in values and attitudes 
among middle-class employees. Young 
adults are less likely to subordinate their 
personal and family lives to work, prefer- 
ring instead to build roots in the commun- 
ity (with a growing resistance to frequent 
relocation) and to have more individual 
flexibility in work schedules. These atti- 
tudes are in sharp contrast to more com- 
mon, but imwritten rules for getting ahead 
in a career. Spending long hours on the 
job regardless of family responsibilities, 
the strict compartmentalization of work 
and family concerns, and compliance with 
demands to travel and relocate without 
concern for family priorities are more 
traditional practices that are now being 
questioned. 

Increasingly, employees need to feel in 
control of ^eir lives, and benefits tailored 
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to parents acknowledge concerns for fami- 
lies. Enlightened organizations are in the 
minority, however, and the tension be- 
tween the spheres of work and family 
responsibilities, for child and elder care, is 
the norm. A paramount concern is child 
care, became two of the overwhe lmin g 
problems parents face are the costs and 
shortage of high quality child care (Magid 
1986). For poor working women, the 
problem is exacerbated. 

Organizations considering initiatives can 
choose among options. Employers ran 
sponsor financial assistance programs in 
which child care slots are purchased from 
vendors and offered to parent-employees; 
use vouchers, which help defray the costs 
of placements in local diild care centers; 
or sponsor direct child care at or near the 
job site, including centers and before- and 
after-school progr ams . These may be 
sponsored by a single employer or through 
a child care consortium managed by sev- 
eral employers in a cooperative arrange- 
ment. However, workplace childcare pro- 
grams do not usually offer family or inter- 
generational literacy programs, but child 
care (Alamprese, forthcoming). Examples 
of some exceptions sponsored by corpora- 
tions are described in the Appendix. 

It is apparent that both public and private 
sectors have interests and activities in 
family and intergenerational literacy. 
Each sector has special strengths in famil y 
literacy work, and each faces some chal- 
lenges. Table 2 summarizes these points. 

General Program Characteristics 

Regardless of the sector in which pro- 
grams are administered, they have some 
program characteristics that define them. 
A sampling of the variety is described 
here, and profiles are included in the 
program descriptions in the Appendix. 
Brief outlines of 12 programs are given 



and contacts are listed for those who wish 
further information. 



Program Design 

There is no one model for either family or 
intergenerational literacy progr am*; They 
v^ widely on a number of key dimen- 
sions, but programs also share several 
conmon characteristics. They are 
designed to meet individual, famil y and 
community needs and available resources; 
most programs are locally developed. The 
more carefully designed programs are 
based on assessments of community situa- 
tions. Program diversity is considered a 
strength: what works in one community 
may not in another. In some cases key 
program components are suggested or 
required by the sponsor (that is, home 
visits, a center-based program); in other 
instances, there is broad latitude in both 
design and administration. Adaptions or 
adoptions of specific models occur-for 
example, the Kenan Trust F ami ly Literacy 
model in which staff are trained at a 
national center and then form a network 
of practitioners aaoss the country. 

Progra ms may be linkage models, linking 
together existing community programs for 
children with those for adults, or self- 
contained, with all services supplied by the 
administrative agent. In both cases, pro- 
grams are complex and require orchestra- 
fion of many players to succeed. In some 
instances, a corporation sponsors a pro- 
gram that is placed in the community, and 
participation is not necessarily limited to 
its employees. There are several exam- 
ples of these programs in the Appendix. 

Issues. Integration of services is a focus 
in a linkage model. The challenge is to 
form a coherent package of services from 
available programs in the community. 
The danger is that services are fragmented 
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TABLE 2 



SECTOR STRENGTHS AND CHALLENGES IN PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



Sector 


Strengths 


OtaBenges . 


Adult 

Basic 

Education 


• familiarity and experience in working with 
adults 

• access to adult populations needing liter- 
acy skills 

• recruitment and retention techniques 

• professional staff in adult basic eaucation 

• Knowledge of adult literacy materals and 
techniques 

• exrorience in assessment of adults 

• linicages with social agencies, training pro- 
grams, and further education 


• insufficient funding 

• poor or inadequate sites for adult-child 
instruction 

• lack of full-time programs 

• part-time staff, with large numbers of volun- 
teers needing training and supervision 

• marginal status in communities 

• lack of early childhood expertise 

• difficulty in collaborations with public schools 

• lack of current materials in early childhood 
and parenting education 

• lack of transportation and child care 

• recruitment and retention problems 

• lack of evaluation expertise and funds 


Libraries 


• large rollections of books and materials 
for children and adults 

• community-based sites in "neutral* terri- 
tory 

• informal programs that supplement 
school-based literacy objectives 

• professional staff familiar with children*s 
and adults’ literature 

• image as community literacy resource 


• need for new kinds of staff with knowledge of 
adults’ and children’s literacy development 

• sensitivity to and awareness of cultural differ- 
ences 

• increased outreach to communities 

• selling the concept of the library’s role in com- 
munity development of literacy 

• maintaining workable collaborations with adult 
basic education, schools and agencies 

• implementation problems 

• recruitment and retention 

• lack of evaluation expertise and funds 


Family 

English 

Literacy 


• cultural sensitivity and awareness in work- 
ing with families 

• bilingual and bicultural staffs 

• familiarity and experience in working with 
adults 

• small, carefully tailored programs 


• lack of amropriate curricula and materials 

• linking FELP with school programs and com- 
munity agencies 

• implementation issues 

• recruitment and retention 

• costs to maintain program once started 

• lack of evaluation expertise and funds 


Preschool 

and 

Elementary 

Education 


• access to families in need through their 
children 

• professional staffs in child and literacy 
development 

• desire to improve parents’ involvement in 
children’s eaucation 

• experience in evaluation of children’s 
progress 


• maintaining collaborations with adult basic 
education, business and industry, social ser- 
vic« 

• training of staff to work irith, and know about, 
adults’ literacy improvement 

• cultural awareness and sensitivity to new popu- 
lations 

• integration of programs for literacy develop- 
ment of children and adults 

• implementation issues 

• transportation for families and child care 

• costs to mamtain programs once started 

• lack of evaluation expertise and funds 
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TABLE 2— Continued 

SECTOR STRENGTEIS AND CHALLENGES IN PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



Sector 


Strengths 


OiaUenges • 


Corporadons 

and 

Businesses 


• benefits to employees needing child care 
^d literal development 

• increased positive visibility in communides 

• access to working adults 

• commitment that sets examples for other 
gorporadons and businesses 

• public*private partnerships extend re- 
sources, expertise, and mutual interests 

• a long-term perspecdve on the need to 
improve the -^ilU of the labor pool 

• responsiveness to social and economic is- 
sues that affect the quality of work life 


• recognidon of family literacy broadly, rather 
than a narrow focus on workplace literacy 

• acceptance of the feminizadon of the work- 
place and willingness to accommodate, espe- 
cially needs of Black women 

• awareness oi^ and sensitivity to, cultural differ- 
ences 

• graeral resistance to change in the workplace 

• (^Guides in marketing the concept of family 
literacy internally 

• the cultme of organizadons as male perserves, 
with strict separadon of home and work life 

• recruitment and retendon of employees in 
educadon programs 

• implementadon and scheduling problems 

• costs 

• lack of evaluadon expertise and fimds 
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or contradictory in their messages to 
participants. In a self-contained model, 
integration of perspective and curriculum 
is easier since there is central planning 
and coordination. Developing such pro- 
grams, however, risks program redundan- 
cies, which is expensive to a community. 
If the services are unique they do not 
replicate that which already exists. 

Administratively, progr am*; must adhere to 
the mandates, Regulations, and policies 
imposed by their funding agencies and 
those who have fiscal responsibilities for 
the services. The restraints of the various 
collaborators all affect program design 
and management, including staff hiring, 
the use of paraprofessionals, and the 
duration and intensity of the program. 

When corporations act as sponsors, 
admim’stration of the project may be 
shared with other organizations or 
handled at the local level. The degree of 
corporate involvement varies with the 
programs. 

Program Philosophies 

Iniergenerational and family progr am*; are 
varied in design on many dimensions, yet 
most share a philosophy, consciously 
stated or not, that literacy improvement is 
best accomplished through a shared social 
process--a notion strongly supported by 
research. In local programs, this theore- 
tical concept emerges in practice in 
techniques that stress interaction, for 
example, paired reading, read-alongs and 
story hours, peer group discussions of 
reading with practice, and a variety of 
other socially oriented reading techniques. 
Special family events and field trips, group 
meals, and family meetings also stress 
shared social interactions. 

Issues. In some programs, clear mission 
statements and a detailed plan for action 



define the imderlying philosophy that sup- 
ports the activities. In others, little 
thought has been given to the progr am 
philosophy, and, like Topsy, "it just grows." 
^ch has advantages. The first approach 
is a blueprint that helps ensure continuity 
and a stable orientation and is deliberate; 
the second approach is spontaneous, free 
form, and flexible, if a bit chaotic. For 
effectiveness, research in adult education 
favors the first approach. 



Sponsorship and Program Isolation 

Family literacy programs are developed by 
many groups independent of each other, 
are rooted in different sectors and 
networks, and are located in diverse set- 
tings, for example, in adult basic educa- 
tion centers, early childhood and elemen- 
tary schools, correctional institutions, 
libraries, and community-based agencies. 
Programs are new, and they find it diffi- 
cult to learn about and from each other. 

Issues. Locally developed programs may 
be initiated because staff feel a need for 
new programming and have heard of the 
family hteracy concept. Programs may 
develop without techical assistance, and 
staff may be unaware of appropriate re- 
search and materials. Those who receive 
federal grants may meet others doing this 
work at conferences held for grantees and 
are able to exchange information about 
practice. Regretably, there is a lack of 
communication among progr am*; and 
across sectors because the appropriate 
mechanisms for sharing information are 
not yet established. At this early point in 
program development, this mechanism is 
much needed to avoid costly errors in pro- 
gram design. Much trial-and-error learn- 
ing is going on, which is a characteristic of 
new program concepts. 



Target Populatioiis 

Eb'gibility for participation in famil y lit- 
eracy programs varies with the funding 
sources and sponsors who often define the 
criteria for enro llm ent- Targeted popula- 
tions for family and intergenerational lit- 
eracy programs include "at-risk" adults 
who are educationally disadvantaged and 
their families, newly literate adults, adult 
literacy students, teen parents and welfare 
families, and a few mothers in prisons. 
AFDC recipieifts and parents of children 
in Head Start, Title XX, and Chapter I 
programs are also targeted for services in 
rural and urban areas. 

Adult participants range in age fi-om teen- 
agers to grandmothers, and the children 
involved from birth to middle-school age. 
Recruitment sometimes targets specific 
dyads: for example, low-literate Chapter 
I parents and their children (Nickse and 
Paratore 1988); Even Start families with 
children from 1-7 years; or mothers with- 
out high school diplomas with preschool- 
ers-3- or 4-year-old children (PACE, 
Kenan). 

In the corporate sector, employers seek to 
attract employees to progr am*; as part of 
family-supportive work environments. As 
the composition of the work force changes 
due to demographic factors, populations 
new to the worl^lace replace traditional 
white male workers. Often, these workers 
are single mothers with children. 

Issues. Who receives services is not a 
particular issue, since adults and children 
with educational needs are the targeted 
participants. Some programs serve fam- 
ilies across a wide age span, others restrict 
services to a particular age group. Pro- 
grams decide whether to serve families 
from particular geographic areas, or to 
concentrate on people from similar ethnic 
backgrounds or at a particular site. One 
concern is that eligibility criteria for 



participation "cream" the most able adult 
learners by stressing earning a high school 
diploma, rather than reaching out to those 
who are least literate and the hardest to 
reach. At the workplace, employers pro- 
vide opportunities for their own employ- 
ees or for families in communities in 
which they have facilities. The real issue 
is the appropriateness of the services to 
the needs of the participants. 



Recruitment and Retention 

Many different strategies are used to re- 
cruit and retain participants. The press, 
radio, and television are used, as are 
many varieties of printed materials, bro- 
chures, posters, and flyers. Personal 
contact is quite successful as a strategy. 
Community liaisons visit homes, local 
churches, and social agencies. Cooperat- 
ing organizations such as housing authori- 
ties refer families. Volunteers travel to 
homes and walk participants to centers. 
Transportation and child care may be pro- 
vided to reduce these real barriers to 
participation. Breakfast, lunch, and 
snacks are served. When food stamps run 
short, this service is most welcome. 
Stipends may be offered for transporta- 
tion gasoline, and toys and books. Grad- 
uations, holiday celebrations, and field 
trips are used to promote the program 
and retain participants. Expanded ser- 
vices to fainilies may be one reason that 
family literacy programs experience better 
retention than traditional adult basic edu- 
cation programs. 

Issues. Programs use many techniques to 
recnut participants, but recruitment and 
its compamon, retention of participants, 
are major problems. The concept of fam- 
ily and intergenerational literacy is new, 
and marketing the concept takes time. 
Adults are not used to their children 
accompanying them to instruction, and the 
idea takes a while to get accepted. Word- 
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of-mouth and personal contact remain the 
single best way to build program support 
and participation among families. Staff 
try hard to break down the isolation that 
often affects families, whether they live in 
rural or urban areas. Some families are 
not able to spend large amounts of time 
in intensive programs. The need to work 
and heavy family responsibilities make it 
difficult for many to participate. Staff 
have foimd that they must be sensitive to 
routines of faqpily life. Some programs 
schedule staff meetings on the day that 
participants’ welfare checks arrive, 
knowing that protecting checks takes 
precedence over class attendance. 

Family mobility and erratic attendance 
patterns are ^o common complaints. 
Families often move around in the com- 
munity, out of the program area, or, if 
they are migrant workers or between- 
country commuters, leave the state alto- 
gether at certain intervals. Those pro- 
grams able to provide transportation and 
child care find participation easier. An 
air-conditioned, attractive site can help 
recruitment immeasurably. 

There are tales of "customer resistance"— 
programs are all set up, but few families 
attend or remain for a sufficient time for 
the services to have effects. An explana- 
tion is tendered that parents believe they 
are good parents and feel they do not 
need help with "parenting." Programs 
have learned to rename this component, 
calling it "parent time" or "discussion 
time," which is usually an effective stra- 
tegy. In the same vein, programs have 
learned to eliminate the word "literacy" 
from their titles and recruitment, since 
this can also offend or frighten pro- 
spective participants. 



Program Length and Size 

The frequenqr, duration, and intensity of 
services for each group varies a great deal 
from one program to another. For exam- 
ple, the PACE and Kenan models are 
very intensive and require attendance of 
parent and child at school sites 3 days per 
week for 6 hours per day, for 9 months of 
the year. Each site is equipped to serve 
15 families. Such intense participation is 
only possible if the mother is not working, 
or if the program schedules activities 
when working parents are free. 

Other programs are larger, serving more 
than 100 families per year, but with less 
intensity and shorter duration; some oper-, 
ate year roimd, with the same or different 
activities in the summer months. Size is a 
function of f undin g, available space, 
recruitment and retention techniques, staff 
expertise and commitment, and the history 
and location of the progr am. 

Issues. Program length, size, and intensity 
reflect decisions made by staff and the 
resources available. Some choose to serve 
many families less frequently, others serve 
a small number for several years, if condi- 
tions permit. Obviously, expected pro- 
gram outcomes for families will differ 
depending on the number of contaa hours 
participants receive. 



Instructional Groupings and Methods 

Stripping away the variations, services are 
generally offered for three instructional 
groupings: parents/adults alone, children 
alone, and parents/adults and children 
together. The primary focus may be on 
each of the groups separately, or in some 
combination. Instruction^ methods 
include large and small group classes and 
discussions; parent meetings; tutoring; 
parent-to-parent interactions; speakers; 
computer use and computer-assisted in- 
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struction; television, videos, films; home 
visitors; and site visits. Field trips and 
special "literacy events" such as parent 
rallies are all methods for teaching an d 
learning. A sample of activities used in 
programs is detailed in Table 3 on 
page 41. 

Issues. There is evidence that at least 
two strategies used may be ineffective. 
Lancy (1988) notes that the te chni que*; 
parents use in»reading to children vary 
greatly. Effective techrdques (relating the 
story to the child’s experience, for 
example) help foster positive attitudes 
about reading, but other techniques turn 
children off if poorly done. Removing 
clues by covering up the pictures in the 
book, for example, does not facilitate the 
storytime experience for the child. 
Another technique, read-aloud contracts, 
asks parents to pledge to read to children 
a minimum of three times or 30 minutes 
per week, which can be an imrealistic 
expectation for those with little tradition 
of family reading, skill to do this, or books 
in the home to use (Nickse, Speicher, and 
Bucheck 1988). Intimidation of parents is 
surely to be avoided. There is evidence 
that parents can be taught to select 
appropriate books and learn to read them 
aloud to children using effective 
techm’ques, which help both parent and 
child to improve literacy (Edwards 1989; 
Handel and Goldsmith 1988b; 1989). 



Sites and Facilities 

Classrooms in schools are set aside for 
use by parents and children, and specially 
equipped Parents’ Rooms are created in 
neighborhood schools. Co mmuni ty cen- 
ters, libraries, prisons, community-based 
agencies, and homeless shelters house 
center-based instruction. Some family 
literacy programs in rural areas find 
home-based services the only feasible 
form of outreach, due to geographic 



isolation, poor or nonexistent transporta- 
tion, long travel distances, severe weather 
conditions, or a lack of an appropriate 
meeting space in communities. 

Specially designed Family Learning Cen- 
ters represent a new kind of facility for 
housing dual programs for adults and chil- 
dren (Nickse, forthcoming-a). Programs 
may be located in renovated storefronts, 
trailers, or temporary classrooms dedi- 
cated to family literacy instruction. 
Abandoned school buildings may be re- 
opened and renovated, and playgrounds 
created or refurbished. Space for toddlers 
and infants is created complete with high 
chmrs, play pens, and washers and dryers 
adjacent to rooms where parents work at 
computers to improve their literacy. 
Transportation to the site, which is 
important to program success, is easier to 
provide if services are not dispersed 
throughout a co mmuni ty 

Issues. There are many advantages to a 
dedicated site that provides facilities for 
mfant and toddler care, early childhood 
activities, parent literacy, and parenting 
instruaioiL Parents are never far from 
their children. There is the added oppor- 
tunity to observe professionals as they 
work with youngsters. Staff can encourage 
parents to try new behaviors with their 
children, first with supervision and then 
alone. Parents act as volunteers in class- 
rooms or assist staff in program processes. 
In some locations, a dedicated site be- 
comes a gathering place for famflies-a 
kind of center for family learning— which 
breaks down social isolation and encour- 
ages a new sense of community. 

Collaborations 

Many programs involve collaborations 
with several agencies in partnerships, 
piis aspect is significant in Even Start as 
it is stressed in the legislation. This 
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differentiates famil y and mtergenerational 
literacy programs from other educational 
programs. Since no one agency is an au- 
thority on child development, adult liter- 
ac}', and parenting, famil y progr ams need 
a multidisciplinary approach, and that is 
best obtained ^ough collaborations. 
These may involve public-private partner- 
ships, agency-to-agency collaborations, or 
any configuration that draws on the exper- 
ience and resources of persons and institu- 
tions interested in the development of 
family progranS. Collaborations may be 
formal and completed with contracts, or 
informal agreements, based on hand- 
shakes. Strong collaborations may share 
decision making, staffs, and facilities, 
while others have more loosely involved 
relationships. Effective models for such 
collaboration are needed. Suggestions for 
the steps involved to develop them are 
reported in a useful monograph (Habana- 
Hafner 1989). 

Issues. In many instances, collaborations 
are new relationships, difficult to initiate 
and maintain, but well worth the effort in 
the long run (Nickse 1990a, 1990d, forth- 
coming-b; Nickse and Englander 1985b). 
Shared ownership of a successful program 
builds trust and pride and helps to ensure 
its stability. Stakeholders invest emotion 
and resources in projects, which balances 
real problems in joint administration. 
Turf protection, constraints in services and 
schedules, overburdened staff, and chang- 
ing representatives from agencies test the 
patience and operating processes of col- 
laborations. Tlie need to keep all mem- 
bers of the partnership informed is also an 
issue. However, many are learning to 
overcome these problems and share com- 
munity enthusiasm for family literacy 
projects. 



Staffing 

As the reader may suspect, there are 
many forms of staffing for family literacy 
projects, with a mix of professionals and 
paraprofessionals common. Depending 
upon the sector that sponsors the pro- 
grams and the program design, staffs con- 
sist of early childhood teachers, adult 
basic education and English as a second 
language specialists, librarians, social 
workers, home visitors, co mmuni ty liai- 
sons, curriculum experts, evaluators, 
graduate students, college work-study 
students, and volunteers. Staff may act as 
advocates for program participants, partic- 
ularly in community-based organizations. 
Health staff may be involved, and parents 
themselves may have responsibilities, 
either while they are in the program or 
after they have "graduated" from its 
services. 

Appropriate selection of staff and their 
training in team approaches is a factor in 
successful program operations. Inservice 
trai nin g is often a component, but the 
amount of time spent varies with the pro- 
grain. New types of jobs are emerging in 
family literacy work, for example, parent 
home visitor, not generally classified in 
school administration structures. 

Issues. Selection of staff can be compli- 
cated by a need for experts who can work 
together, sharing expenise in early child- 
hood and adult basic education. The role 
of volunteers in programs is a considera- 
tion. Some programs use none, or only 
parent participants; others depend on vol- 
unteers for a variety of tasks. There are 
other problems. For instance, hiring 
multidisciplinary staff when operating 
funds are scarce and the coordination of 
staff who are full and part time can be 
difficult. Interactions with famili es in 
need can be emotionally draining; staff 
burnout is a factor and contributes to staff 
turnover. 
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Staff training is a necessity and poses a 
challenge for projects. Programs are com- 
plex and filled with administrative details; 
finding time for training is a major con- 
cern. Then, too, the variety of topics of 
interest and concern to staff is quite 
broad, touching on literacy development, 
early childhood education and develop- 
ment, parenting, adult development, and 
family systems theory, among others. 
Good staff trailing takes resources as well 
as time. 

When professional and paraprofessional 
staffs are employed together, there are 
differences in salaries, benefits, and status 
(Goodson, Swartz, and Millsap 1990). 
Staff do not necessarily work ^e same 
number of hours or enjoy equal pay and 
benefits. This is a sensitive area con- 
fronted by program directors and emerges 
as a policy matter to be negotiated. 

Curriculum Content 

Table 3 summarizes some typical curricu- 
lar content and activities for parents, 
parents and children together, and chil- 
dren alone. Within different administra- 
tive frameworks, program aaivities range 
on a continuum from a simple focus on 
building enjoyment for reading to complex 
academic objectives that include direa 
instruction in literacy, for example, adult 
basic reading for parents and prereading 
activities for children. 

Resources are created and distributed 
through programs, in the form of "make 
and take" toys, toy and book lending 
libraries, and book and toy give-aways. 
Networks are developed for exchanges of 
good used clothing, furniture, and baby 
equipment. Other activities include train- 
ing of full- and part-time staff and volun- 
teers, advocacy services and training for 
parents, and provision of support services 
to participants, such as stipends for travel. 



hot meals and snacks, child care, and 
transportation. 

Issues. Some programs use the few com- 
mercially produced curricula for each 
component of the program. The purchase 
of a complete and integrated curriculum 
for a program is r^e, and probably not 
feasible because of variations in program 
goals and objectives and the populations 
served. There are some appropriate 
materials in each sector from which to 
choose; adult literacy and ESL materials 
and early childhood and parenting educa- 
tion curricula are available. There is a 
lack of materials for family and intergen- 
erational programs, especially those that 
are culturally appropriate. Staff often 
develop materials using an eclectic 
approach (Staryos and Winig 1985). 

Steps toward literacy involve sensitive 
psychological and behavioral changes that 
may contradict long-held family and com- 
munity values and alter social networks. 
There are costs as well as benefits to 
individuals in beco min g literate that are 
seldom mentioned, which are properly 
addressed through sensitive curricular 
designs. 

When families and communities do not 
place a value on education, adults may 
not become literate without a high degree 
of personal stress. Social networks of long 
standing, formerly a source of support to 
the learners, may reject them. Family 
members may become abusive or even 
forbid participation, fearing personal 
changes that may threaten old relation- 
ships. On occasion, the newly literate may 
need to distance themselves from family 
or fiiends who cannot cope with their les- 
sened dependency, and this causes anxiety 
and stress. Good programs are aware of 
this contradiction and use counseling and 
group discussion to help ameliorate such 
painful outcomes. Building new social 
networks through participation provides 
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TABLES 



PROGRAM CURRICULUM/ACTIVII’IES BY TARGETED PARTICIPANTS 



Tof^eUd PartidpoFa 


Cumcubim/Aclivity lype/CorUent 


Parent Alone 


• literacy, basic skills, ESL, GED/H^. diploma instruction 

• community college courses 

• cumculum instruction in parenting, h^th, nutrition, job search, ^ole language 
writing projects (keeping fogs and diaries, writing chiloren’s stories) 

• employment traixiing 




• resume writmg 

• orientation to schools and schooling 

• parent advocacy instruction 

• volunteer work in children’s site 

• acculturation workshops and discussion 

• computer literacy and word processing 

• parent clusters and dinner meetings 

• parents as advisory board members to projects 

• classes and discussions in appropriate arid development practices 

• specially designed parenting materials 

• new parents’ classes 

• father/father surrogate projects 

• parent-child communications; counseling and referral 

• advocacy 

• minicourses in career identification and awareness 

• mentoring programs 

• parent training in reading to children 

• appropriate book selection 

• coaching in playing with children 

• modeling of good reading practices with peer rehearsals 


Parent-Child Together 


• modeling tutor/child/parent 

• story telnng 

• b^K talks 

• side-by-side reading 

• make and take workshops 

• Geld trips to zoos, museums, libraries, parks, historical sites 

• other educational Geld trips 

• home visits with distribution of books, toys, reading and arts and crafts materials 

• “modeling" of good child development practices 

• book give-aways 

• Reading Is Fundamental parties 

• family computer events, take-home computer acUviUes 

• wmputer bteracy and games 

• joint word processing 

• family parties for heiudays 

• cultural celebrations 

• family workshops for make and take toys 

• cooking together 

• films and video viewing 

• family and children’s hours 

• lap-Sits 

• read alouds 

• read-in sleep-overs 

• programs by story tellers and authors 

• commercially published programs in family reading 

• identiGcaUon of health problems and 



SOURCE: Nicksc (fonhcoming-b) 



TABLE 3-Continued 

PRCXjRAM CURRICULUM/ACITVrriES BY TARGETED PARTICIPANTS 



Ta/}:cied Participant 


Qmicutum/Aaivity Type/Content 


Quid Alone 

• 


• early childhood programs (Head Start, High Scope, Hippy) 

• follow-through 

• daycare for infants and toddlers 

• kindergarten programs 

• locally developed curriculum 

• summer day camps 

• summer reading programs 

• book and game dubs 

• music and art activities 

• reading competitions 

• lap-sits 

• reading and story telling events 
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families with needed emotional support 
and new friendships. Despite this down- 
side, programs have ambitious goals and 
are critically important, as a recent report 
on adult literacy points out (Chisman 
1989). 

Cultural Differences 

According to experts, in most cultural set- 
tings the everyday interactions between 
mother and child constitute the para- 
mount aspect of the social environment of 
childhood. The following concepts are 
extracted from an article on maternal 
behavior by Laosa (1981). 

Studies of mother-child relationships 
report the diverse patterns of mother- 
child behaviors among social and cultural 
groups and how these relationships devel- 
op. They are related to children’s behav- 
iors outside of the maternal relationship 
and the family setting. Mothers in ever- 
day interactions with children function as 
teachers. Much of the implicit curriculum 
and instructional methods used in the 
home with children in their early years is 
mediated by the mothers’ teaching 
strategies. 

Yet a major concern in these studies is 
how to define "socially competent mother- 
ing." Each socio-culture has a formula for 
customary parental behavior, evolved over 
time, which is largely successful under 
conditions of relative stability. Conflicts 
can occur when behaviors that are adap- 
tive within one sociocultural community 
are viewed as maladaptive or deviant in 
another setting or under new conditions. 
Typically, states the author, "maternal 
competence has been defined as a unitary 
set of standards or norms, and almost 
without exception, the norms . . . have 
tended to represent the characteristics of 
the modal white middle class mother" 
(p. 163). 



For example, a study of Chicano and 
Anglo-Americans mothers found clear cul- 
ture group differences in the pattern of 
maternal teaching strategies observed. 
The Anglo-American mothers used inquiry 
and praise more frequently than did the 
Chicano mothers. However, the Chicano 
mothers used modeling, visual cues, and 
directive and negative physical control 
more frequently than did the Anglo- 
Americans. - 

Laosa emphasizes that little evidence 
exists to indicate that either of these 
patterns of maternal teaching behavior 
makes for "better" mothering in any gen- 
eral sense. But there may be patterns of 
maternal teaching behavior that will better 
prepare the children for adapting to a 
given educational system and occupational 
niche. The author argues that the greater 
the "match" between the teaching strate- 
gies of the home and those of the school, 
the greater the likelihood that the child 
will make a smooth transition between the 
two milieus. The work of Heath (1983), 
Taylor and Dorsey-Gaines (1988), and 
others cited earlier points to the discrep- 
ancies between teaching strategies at 
home and in schools. 

The data on the possible differences be- 
tween the two environments seem clear 
enough. Controversy arises, however, 
when two possible solutions are proposed. 
Both solutions have supporters. The 
issue, oversimplified here for emphasis, is 
this. Do we change the behavior of the 
children learned at home within their cul- 
tural context to fit the requirements of the 
schools? Or, do we change the practices 
of the schools to match the children’s 
behaviors, learned so naturally in their 
homes and within their sociocultural com- 
munities? Advocates of both positions 
design educational interventions that have 
effects on adults’ and children’s learning. 
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Issues. F amil y literacy progr ams work 
with a wide variety of ethnic groups. Staff 
need to be particularly sensitive to differ- 
ences in mother-child relationships and 
maternal teaching behaviors. Many ethnic 
minorities, in order to achieve socio- 
economic mobility, must develop parental 
strategies of dual patterns of adaption: 
those that fit with the minority socio- 
' cultural setting and those of the dominant 
group (Laosa 1981). Learning new be- 
haviors and nSw ways to interact with 
children may be quite stressful to parents 
who want to do what is best for their 
children. 

Successful family education programs face 
the issues of e^nocentism squarely and 
with sensitivity. The notion of invoking 
the concept of "deficit" mothering or 
"social pathology" to explain differences 
in maternal behaviors has no place in 
family literaqr programs. 

Role of Parents 

Simply stated, what is the role of parents 
in family and intergenerational literacy 
programs? Are parents to be trained as 
surrogate teachers working on school- 
based literacy tasks, or are they instead to 
learn the social significance of literacy and 
its value for themselves, then become 
transmitters of literacy to their children? 
When discussing or evaluating programs, 
we need to know which philosophy guides 
the development of the intervention used. 
Some developers believe that highly struc- 
tured models that train parents by very 
direct instruction as "first teachers" of 
their children are the most valuable in 
changing skills, attitudes, and behaviors. 
Others believe that this direct mode 
focuses on training rather than on educa- 
tion, is "invasive" in its approach to 
changing parents’ behaviors, and must be 
avoided for this reason. Parents can be 



involved in programs by taking the 
following roles: 

• Leamers-leaming about themselves 
and improving their own literacy 

• Teachers— learning about children and 
practicing with their own and others’ 
children 

• Models— demonstrating appropriate 

literacy behaviors to their families 

• Tutors-leaming to teach others using 
peer teaching 

• Volunteers— taking on responsibilities in 
the program or in the child’s school 

• Advocates-joining with others on behalf 
of children or for one’s own child 

• Community Liaisons— doing recruit- 
ment, maldng home visits 

• Curriculum Developers— developing 

culturally sensitive and appropriate 
materials 

• Staff— planning and administering 

program processes, counseling, advocacy 
and outreach 

• Advisory Board Members-responsible 
for policy decisions 

Issues. The roles listed here are ordered 
from least to most degrees of involvement 
and intensity of participation. Program 
staff decide which of these roles they want 
parents to take based on their knowledge 
of the parents’ abilities and on the atti- 
tudes and schedules of staff. Sometimes 
their decision is based less on parents’ 
abilities and more on the convenience of 
the staff. Sharing power, that is, involving 
parents in major roles in the program with 
high degrees of responsibility, will not 
happen except by staff intent and program 
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design; some program staff are reluctant 
to do this. Others believe that developing 
parents* leadership and advocacy skiUs is 
fully as important as academic and parent- 
ing skills. It is a matter of program 
philosophy and goals. 

For many programs, the argument about 
the roles of parents is moot because no 
philosophy guides the programs. The idea 
of developing family literacy progr am*; 
seems an attractive and simple response 
to the growing awareness of the need for 
improved adult and child literacy. Some 
programs are developed and administered 
with little assistance from reading teach- 
ers, and without assistance from profes- 
sionals with adult basic education and 
early childhood backgrounds. These 
programs need technical assistance to 
succeed. 



Funding and Costs 

As noted in the first chapter, progr am;; 
are funded by both the public and private 
sector, through legislation at the federal 
and state level, through special projects 
monies and "seed grants," and from foun- 
dation sources. Locally, school districts 
and agencies make in-kind contributions 
and give matching grants and gifts, which 
are welcome forms of support. Book pub- 
lishers donate books or offer them at 
reduced costs; other services are offered, 
including needed medical attention— eye- 
glasses and dentists’ visits. Program costs 
vary according to the services offered, 
local salary scales for s taff, the amount 
and kind of transportation and child care 
available, availability of on-site psycho- 
logical counseling, and the sophistication 
of the site and its facilities. 

Issues. Programs are often funded (1) at 
a low level and (2) for short time periods, 
two conditions that jeopardize their long- 
term success. An exception is Even Start, 



in which programs are funded for 4 years 
as long as program objectives are met 
This seems a minimum commitment for 
establishing a new concept such as famil y 
literaqr. Programs need time to establish 
collaborations with agencies, form support 
networks, and recruit participants to this 
new kind of education^ service. B uildin g 
trust within communities takes tim e and is 
essential if new populations are to be 
attracted and retained. 

Program costs vary widely and depend on 
multiple factors: a clear idea of per 

contact hour expenditures or costs per 
family served is needed, although it may 
be difficult to establish a me aningf ul 
baseline for service when there is such 
program variation. 



Evaluation 

Do family and intergenerational programs 
work? This is the general question that 
awaits some definitive answers. There is 
modest but growing evidence that pro- 
grams "work" depending on how success is 
defined. Evaluation tends to be informal 
and formative rather than summative, and 
the primary purposes are for program re- 
vision to improve program service delivery 
or to report to funders. Simple research 
designs are used: pre/posttesting or post- 
tests only, and sometimes comparative and 
matched data are collected. Random 
assignment designs are rare, because it is 
often difficult to establish experimental 
and control groups. Erratic attendance 
and high mobility of the famili es; affect 
rigorous data collections. There is also a 
well-founded fear that testing participants 
will drive them away from programs. 

Instruments used for evaluation are com- 
mercially or locally developed and include 
the following: 
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• Interviews and questionnaires (with par- 
ents, staff, collaborators, children) 

• Case studies of individuals and families 

• Parent self-reports and evaluations 

• Anecdotal records of participants and 
staff 

• Observations of parents and children, 
alone and together 

• Parent logs and journals 

• Child assessments and observations 

• Ethnographic studies of family literacy 
patterns 

• Standardized tests for both adults and 
children 

Programs involved in evaluation may use 
a combination of techniques. 

Issues. Evaluation data are scarce and 
difficult to compare, because programs are 
so varied. At many sites techniques are 
crude or superficial because staff is not 
trained to perform evaluations or because 
impact data were never required before. 
A key point to remember is that programs 
are new, and some are under little pres- 
sure to evaluate. Nevertheless, there are 
modest data to suggest that programs are 
having impacts on participants. Table 4 
notes some of these. 

Evaluating family interactions and the 
multiple effects on adults and children 
tests the existing repertoire of techniques 
(Weiss and Jacobs 1988). Although some 
success is reported using time series and 
cohort studies with baseline data, case 
studies and ethnographic approaches are 
needed at this early phase in the work. 
As the need for more formal evaluations 
develops, specifications must be carefully 



done by those familiar with the sensitivity 
and difficulty of measurement in family 
interactions as well as literacy develop- 
ment. A key factor is that of unreason- 
able expectations for programs. F amil y 
literacy is uncharted territory, and there 
will be false starts and misleading data. 
The danger is that policy decisions will be 
made prematurely based on poor evalua- 
tion information. Long-term effects are 
the goal, and years of experimentation 
may be e)q)ected. 

Another key factor that affects the quality 
of evaluations is finan cial. In general, 
family education progr am*; (and famil y 
literacy programs) do not have the re- 
sources to conduct ongoing summative 
evaluation (Goodson, Swartz, and Millsap 
1990). Some programs collect data, but 
cannot afford staff to analyze them 
(Heberle 1990). The need to report to 
funders is a chief reason for collecting 
data and often limits the kind and amount 
coUeaed. 

Promising work in this area includes the 
national evaluation of Even Start, which is 
a comprehensive and complex study. In- 
formation about this study can be obtain- 
ed through the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation. Another resource with sugges- 
tions for evaluation is a report issued by 
the Illinois Literacy Resource Develop- 
ment Center (1990), which outlines eval- 
uation designs, instruments, and curricu- 
lum suggestions based on experiences in 
25 family and intergenerational literacy 
project funded by their State Literacy 
Council. The National Center for F ami ly 
Literacy also issues research reports as 
one of its functions (Darling and Hayes 
1989). 



Program Impacts and Outcomes 

Table 4 summarizes some program im- 
pacts and outcomes. Because programs 
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have different goals, histories, and 
evaluation objectives, they are difficult to 
compare. Areas of impact include pro- 
gram implementation, program processes 
and administration, effects on parents’ 
achievement, program retention, and chil- 
dren’s readiness for school and school 
achievement Demographic data on par- 
ticipants and the numbers who attend 
events give a picture of participation- 
interest and enthusiasm are reported for 
events and aciivities, and for materials 
developed especially to aid families in 
literacy development. As new progr am?; 
begin to collect data, evidence will 
accumulate. At this early stage in their 
development, even descriptive information 
is difficult to locate. The research 
community can assist in deter minin g pro- 
gram effectiveness, but to date has been 
little involved. Basically, a lack of funds 
for research and evaluation and a lack of 
appropriate techniques and instruments 
limit sound judgments about program 
impacts at this time. 



Summaiy 

In describing programs in the five sectors, 
their great variety is apparent-as are their 
similarities. Dimensions on which they 
vary include the following: 

• Program goals (narrow or broad); 

• Settings where they are held 

• The nature of the intervention 

• The targeted beneficiaries 

• Eh'gibility for participation 



• Funding, sponsorship, and administra- 
tive responsibility 

• Degree of collaboration with other 
agencies 

• Program content and activities 

• Nature of instruction used 

• The use of evaluation and ^es of 
methods employed 

Similarities include concern for literacy 
development and, more broadly, for hu- 
man development. The diversity is 
healthy since no one type of program 
intervention can appeal to the broad 
range of literacy needs in the country. 
There are broad issues faced by each pro- 
gram and specific issues confronted in 
each sector. 

What is important, however, is a need for 
a systematic way to collect and dissemi- 
nate information about programs and a 
means to provide technical assistance by 
professionals across a variety of fields, 
adult basic, preschool and elementary, and 
bilingual education. Information from 
early childhood development, adult devel- 
opment, cognitive science, family systems 
theory, and bicultural awareness is needed 
to help ensure high quality programs. 
This merging of discipline fields is an 
opportunity for multidisciplinary efforts— 
collaborations that are rare in the history 
of social service interventions, but now 
seem essential for better quality (and 
perhaps when reorg aniz ed, less expensive) 
services that may gradually improve famil y 
hteracy over time. 
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TABLE 4 



FAMILY AND INTERGENERATIONAL LTDERACY PROGRAMS: 
EXAMPLES OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 



Study and Investigator 


Proffwn Impacts 


Collaborations for Literacy 
(Nickse and Englander 1985b) 

# 


Using videotapes of Reading Rainbow, a noted TV reading appreciation scries 
and related children’s literature, parents enjoyed reading books with themes 
familiar to adults and children, rantasy or nonsense books had little appeal 
to parents, and watching videos, for modeling in good reading practices, was 
thought by parents to be a waste of tutoring time. 


FELP Program 
(Reyes-Gavilan, Garda, and 
Diaz 1987) 


All aspects of parent kno^iedge tested. Some slight differences noted in chil- 
dren’s math and behavior. 


Pennsylvania State University 
(Askov 1987) 


CliMter I children and parents benefited from a specially designed computer 
reading program; children’s school attendance increased. 


AVaNCE 

(Rodriquez and Cortez 1988) 


Data denaonstrated the ^verity of deficiencies in parenting and economic 
stress, ^duch was consuming any potential for improvement and well*being for 
participant families. 


Clark University 
(Dickinson 1988) 


Forty Family Education programs (of 500 studied) supported children’s liter- 
acy; only ei^t were intergenerationaL 


Parents as Readers Program 
(Handel and Goldsmith 
1988a) 


Parents who are students in a community coUege improved their own reading 
scores on a criterion-based test; they reported more home use of books and 
increased use of the library. 


Collaborations for Literacy 
(Nickse and Paialore 1988) 


Children of Chapter I parent participants showed no significant in read- 

ing, but parents reported anecdotal data that suggest children benefited indi- 
rectly from parents participation in a year-long intergenerational reading 
program. 


Families for Literacy 
(Solorzano 1989) 


Matched data on 708 learners’ progress after 3-5 months participation showed 
reading and writing levels increased, learners’ perception of their 
increased, and the program had a positive impact on their employment status 
and confidence on their jobs. 


Family Reading Program 
(Shaffer 1989) 


One hundred seven libraries in 52 counties attracted 222,000 adults with chil- 
dren under ei^t to 1,293 hours of special literacy events. Increased service 
and membership to low and aliterate families, enriched families, enriched 
children’s book coUections, increased book circulation, increased awareness 
among staff of low literate families, and increased programming were positive 
results. 


Kenan Trust Family Literacy 
(Darling and Hayes 1989) 


Adults’ scores in reading, writing, and math improved from one to three grade 
levels on a standardize test. In 1989, 10 percent had passed the GED tests. 
Children improved skills and were better prepared for ^dergarten, bas^ on 
weU -known measures. 


Collaborations for Literacy 
(Nickse 1989; forthcoming-b) 


Chapter I parents increased scores on a standardized reading test, working 
with sp^ally trained coUege work-study tutors in a program that emphasized 
parents’ progress in reading and suggested parent- child hteracy activities in the 
home: retention of parents, attributed to the family focus, was 75 percent in 
a 12-month program. 



TABLE ^Continued 



FAMILY AND INTERGENERATIONAL LTIERACY PROGRAMS: 
EXAMPLES OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 



Study and Investigator 


Fwgram Impacts 


Parent and Child Education 
Program 
(Hcberlc 1990) 

9 

Project TURN 
(Brown 1990) 

Family Learning Center 
(Nickse, forthcoming-a) 


Parent paitidpants, using entry-exit measures, increased two grade levels on 
a standardized test: 70 percent passed the GED tests. Children showed gainc 
on criterion-based measures designed for use with a validated early childhood 
program. Over 800 families served to date in 33 classrooms in 30 school 
districts. 

Reports 350 parents have attended; parents report more reading with children 
in the family and acceptance for a specially designed parents’ kit for new 
parents. 

A specially desimed experimental site in a storefront, open 65 hours a week, 
with daily ABE/ESL and weekend famdy literacy evenu attracted participation 
of 80 adults (the majority of them parents) and their children, in 10 months. 



A TYPOLOGY FOR CLASSmCATlON OF FAMILY 
AND INTERGENERATIONAL LITERACY PROGRAMS 



Family and intergenerational literacy 
programs are ^ew area for research and 
development. Their numbers are on the 
increase but the concept itself lacks a 
theoretical and conceptual base. This 
section offers a "first step" conceptual 
model with four generic types to organize 
programs by key components, and it spec- 
ulates on ^e advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each. It describes 12 examples of 
practice that represent these types. 

The variation among programs points to a 
need for a way to identify and classify 
programs. Program titles can be mislead- 
ing. as was mentioned in chapter 1. It is 
difficult to extract information about prac- 
tice from program names or titles. The 
theme of "intergenerational" and "family" 
literacy is a hot topic-but there is little 
agreement about the meaning of these 
two words and programs may use them 
interchangeably. 

Adoption of a classification system or 
t^-pology can clarify distinctions between 
programs by key components. A typology 
is useful for practitioners, researchers, and 
policy makerS“it helps in pl annin g pro- 
grams, in discussing them, and in tr ainin g 
staff. Its use can give a broader view of 
community literacy services (Nickse 
1990a,b). Of course, there are limitations 
to any typology. It tends to simplify phe- 
nomena, which is both a strength and a 
weakness. There are program examples 
of mixed model types, and there is varia- 
tion within each type, a thought to be kept 
in mind. For example. Even Start pro- 



grams may all be called "family literacy" 
programs, but there are great diff^erences 
between the programs themselves. Fur- 
ther, no single model type is necessarily 
better than another, assuming a needs 
assessment has preceded the design of the 
program and influences the practice. 
There are many avenues to improved lit- 
eracy for adults and children. 

There is a question about whether the 
adult and the child are present together 
for literacy development any or all of the 
time. Put another way, is the " famil y 
component" abstract or concrete? Adult 
groups learning hypothetically about 
reading to children constitute an abstract 
component. Children and adults reading 
together constimte a concrete component. 
Which is the best arrangement? Does it 
make any difference? If so, why? 
Another question is one of the degree of 
participation: the intensity, duration, and 
frequency of services. Some programs are 
very intense and high on degrees of in- 
volvement, others are lower. Does more 
time spent in a program result in more 
positive and lasting effects? These ques- 
tions remain to be answered. However, 
one thing is clear. If the program is 
limited in frequency of contact to families 
to several hours a week, rather than sev- 
eral hours daily, the expected outcomes 
for literacy development will necessarily 
be different The concept of success and 
the measures selected to document it are 
quite different for Type 1 programs than 
for Type 4 programs. 
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These distinctions are important for sev- 
eral reasons— at this early stage, we do not 
know which interventions, abstract or con- 
crete, of long or short duration, of more 
or less intensity, are more effective with 
particular pop^ations or for particular 
outcomes. Perhaps each is useful with 
identified populations; only research ran 
answer this question. A central debate 
occurs around these issues, and programs 
are structured differently, depending on 
their philosophy on these points. The 
models pull oilt key components related 
to participation and target populations. 

Models of Family and 
Intergenerational literacy 

The proposed typology is presented in 
figure 1. Although rather simple, the 
matrix provides an organizational frame 



work to classify and examine progr am 
types broadly across two critical dimen- 
sions: (1) type of program intervention 
(Direct or Indirect) and (2) type of par- 
ticipation (Adults ^one; Children alone; 
Adults and Children together). Primary 
participants receive direct services; sec- 
ondary participants benefit indirectly. By 
labeling participants as "adults" rather 
than "parents," the matrix has broader 
application and encompasses programs 
that work with extended famili es and with 
unrelated adults and children. Repre- 
sentative examples of each type are 
included in the Appendix with progr am 
descriptions. 

Some characteristics of the four program 
types have been described briefly in sev- 
eral anicles (Nickse 1989; 1990a,b; forth- 
coming-b) and are here elaborated. 




Figure 1. Typology of family and inter- 
generational literacy programs 
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Type L Direct Adults-Direct Children 

Key characteristics of these programs are 
their frequency, duration, and integration. 
Intensive participation of adults who are 
parents (or acting as parents) with pre- 
school children is required. This is a 
highly structured intervention. Educa- 
tionally disadvantaged adults and their 
children may attend as often as daily for 
a minimum of 3 days per week (for exam- 
ple, 8 a.m.-l p.m.) for up to 9 months. 
Parents attend literacy instruction and 
learn skills in various academic areas; they 
may also participate in parenting educa- 
tion, vocational training, or volunteer in 
the program or in children’s classrooms. 
Parent-and-child together activities are 
also a key feature. Parents are taught to 
interact with their own children, to be 
"first teachers," to play with and read to 
them. In parent discussions, child devel- 
opment and parents’ roles and responses 
are topics. Programs use a dual curricu- 
lum and direct instruction that is formal 
and class based. Children receive pre- 
school or other direct instruction. Partici- 
pation is supervised by professional adult 
basic education and early childhood teach- 
ers working as a team; there are estab- 
lished cycles for participation, and attend- 
ance is monitored. Validated curricula 
might be used for adults and children. 
Adults and children are the primary 
beneficiaries. 

Advantages. This is the most intensive 
model, particularly if it includes daily 
instruction. Relationships between 
parents and children can be observed by 
professionals and immediate feedback 
prorided. This is a good model for non- 
working parents with preschool children. 
It is most effective for parent(s) with one 
child (not several, which are distracting). 
The family dynamic is most powerful since 
there is a high degree of parent and child 
interaction. If the program is school 
based, it introduces parents and children 



to this environment in a nonthreatening 
manner. 

Disadvantages. The instructional site 
must be appropriate and furnished for 
both adult and child learners. Space must 
be found in a cooperating local school dis- 
trict, if the program is school based. Dual 
programming is needed, structured for two 
types of participants, parent and child. 
Transportation may have to be provided 
to bring families to sites on a regular 
basis. Both adult education and early 
childhood specialists are needed. It is a 
poor model for working adults or for 
adults who are housebound for any rea- 
son. If the parent has several children, 
child care must be arranged. 

Examples: PACE (Kentucky); Kenan 

Family Trust Literacy Projea. See Table 
4 and the Appendix for details. 



Type 2. Indirect Adults-lndirect Chil dren 

Adults and children participate in this 
model. An adult (who may or may not be 
a parent) and a child or several unre- 
lated children attend together. A key 
characteristic is the promotion of literacy 
for enjoyment. Participation is less inten- 
sive and instruction is less formal. There 
is no sequential curriculum— rather, a 
series of literacy enrichment events is 
offered. For example, storytelling, read- 
alongs, book talks, and family and chil- 
dren’s hours may be held on weekends or 
after school. Senior citizens or volunteer 
tutors from nearby colleges or organiza- 
tions may read to neighborhood young- 
sters. CMdren of many ages are wel- 
come, with their own parents or accom- 
panied by friends or relatives. Families 
can attend intermittently, because pro- 
grams are brief and supplementary. 
Adults may receive literacy tutoring for 
several hours per week, but formal classes 
are not provided on a daily basis. An 
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appreciation of books and literature is 
emphasized. Attendance is voluntary and 
the events informal. Working adults and 
school-aged children can participate, too, 
because programs can be during the day, 
afier school, or on weekends. These pro- 
-ams are more likely to be intergenera- 
tional, but they may also serve families. 
Adults and children are the primary 
beneficiaries. 

Advantages. Ihese programs often, but 
not always, require short time commit- 
ments for adults and children since their 
objective is enjoyment. They may im- 
prove attitudes toward literacy if both 
parents are involved some or all of the 
time, since family dynamics are powerful. 
The model generally does not require full 
programming or permanent renovation of 
a site. It does not require permanent full- 
time professional adult basic education or 
early childhood education staff, although 
programs may have them. Unrelated el- 
ders and children can interact together. 

Disadvantages. This model does not di- 
rectly teach reading skills to adults or 
children in an intensive, sustained for ma t 
The program may or may not have profes- 
sionals in either early childhood, reading 
development, or adult basic education 
involved at all, or they may be involved as 
consuliantS”the level of participant 
involvement may not be as intense as a 
Type 1 program. 

Examples: Marin County Library, and 

Read Together programs; Stride Rite 
Iniergenerational Day Care Progr am ; 
Nissan Family Learning Centers and the 
FIEL program. The Appendix contains 
details. 



Type 3. Direct Adults-Indirect Children 

A key characteristic of this type is that 
Adults are the main target for service, and 



children do not participate regularly, if at 
all. Parents and other guardians and care- 
givers participate. It is thought that adults 
who become more literate positively influ- 
ence their children’s literacy interests and 
skills. The curriculum may include liter- 
acy or English language instruction for 
parents, and perhaps coaching in reading 
children’s stories or other parent behav- 
iors that assist children. Peer practice is 
used, often in workshop formats. There is 
no formal classroom instruction or long 
duration of participation, although the 
materials used may be structured and se- 
quenced. Literacy instruction is directed 
at parents who may also participate in a 
number of other activities, including par- 
enting instruction. These program ma y 
be developed for specific parents in spe- 
cific: situations, for example, those from 
similar ethnic back^ounds, or with similar 
interests (community college students) or 
environments (incarcerated mothers), or 
employees in the same organization. Par- 
ents are the primary beneficiaries, becom- 
ing more literate and aware of issues 
related to child development and literacy. 
Children are secondary beneficiaries, since 
their parents or caretakers become more 
able to help them. 

Advantages. Adults are not distracted by 
the presence of children; parents can prac- 
tice with each other and develop relation- 
ships wth other parents. Parents can take 
materials home and work with children at 
home. Although parenting is discussed, 
there is no supervised interartion with 
children, so there may not be as much 
need for an early childhood specialist staff 
person. Persons can be trained to facili- 
tate the workshops, which diminishes the 
need for an expert on the staff of the 
partidpating organization. 

Disadvantages. There is no dirert obser- 
vation of the parent/adult-child interac- 
tion, only parent reports of what happens 
at home. Staff cannot tell how (or if) the 



adult is being effective with the child. It 
may be that the adult/parent forgets what 
to do to improve literacy at home or the 
adult may continue literacy behaviors 
inappropriate to a growing child’s needs. 

Examples: Many Family English Literacy 
Programs; Parent Readers Program; Link- 
ing Home and School through Workplace 
Program. See the Appendix for details. 

Type 4. Indirect Adults-Direct Children 

Children are the primary beneficiaries in 
these programs and are involved directly 
as the main target for service. Preschool 
children may be taught prereading skills. 
Inschool children receive special reading 
instruction, often through special programs 
like Chapter I. Public school staff is most 
familiar with these progr ams . Parents 
may be asked to participate but are un- 
likely to receive literacy instruction for 
their own needs. The parents’ degree of 
participation and effectiveness in Type 4 
programs is, of course, related to their 
own skills and confidence. If either is 
low, their chUdren may not benefit fully 
from the involvement. The adult program 
involves help for adults to help their chil- 
dren. Some may teach literacy .s kills to 
parents, but it is the child’s literacy devel- 
opment that is primary. Adults are the 
secondary beneficiaries. 

Advantages. These programs occur in 
schools and in preschool and after-school 
programs. Children are a captive audi- 
ence in schools so programs in support of 
literacy can be integrated into regular 
class work, with teachers’ participation. 
Parents are involved one or more times in 
short-term rallies or workshops and 
oriented to the program in which their 
child participates. Parents learn of their 
own importance in their child’s literacy 
development. Materials are sent into the 
homes. 



Disadvantages. The parents’ own literacy 
may not be directly addressed, which is a 
lost opportunity. The parent may have a 
pattern of nonparticipation in school activ- 
ities for cultural, economic, or famil y rea- 
sons, and thus not come to the school for 
the parent events. The child may not take 
home materials to the parents nor receive 
parental support for their efforts. There 
may be no one at home able to share in 
the child’s excitement. 

Examples: Preschool and elementary pro- 
grams: Chrysler Running Start Progr am*; 
Details of several programs are in the 
Appendix. 



Some Criticsd Research Questions 

It is time to ask some penetrating ques- 
tions about family literacy progra ms — 
research is lagging behind practice. The 
popular appeal of family literacy programs 
designed for adults and children runs 
ahead of the modest research available to 
substantiate their worth. Here are some 
key questions that need systematic 
exploration: 

1. Which of the four generic program 
types are effective for specific groups 
of adults and children? The groups 
include unemployed and working par- 
ents, AFDC parents, single or teen 
parents, and families with preschool or 
school-aged children. Should pro- 
grams serve cultural groups alone or in 
mixed groups? Is it better to separate 
parents by gender or to plan for mixed 
participation? Which is best, for 
whom, why, and when? 

2. What key components (direct services 
and indirect support services) contrib- 
ute to the effectiveness of each type? 
Are there some common components 
and some that are contextually spe- 
cific? If so, what are they? 
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3. What are the problems faced by 
administrators and staff in conducting 

- each type of program and what kinds 
of techical assistance are needed? 

4. What outcome measures are appropri- 
ate for adults and for children for each 
model type? What kinds of evalua- 
tions are feasible, given the primitive 
nature of most programs and the lack 
of funding and expertise? 

• 

5. How can collaborations and partner- 
ships between service providers (adult 
basic and early childhood education, 
libraries, public schools, associations, 
and corporations) in both formal and 
informal networlu be developed and 
maintained to support family literacy? 

6. How can family literacy programs be 
funded in a fair and effeaive way 
among multiple sectors? Are famil y 
literacy programs cost effective? By 
what measures? 



The answers to these questions frame the 
agenda for key policy decisions in the 
design and funding of famil y and intergen- 
erational literacy improvement for the 
year 2000, 



Summary 

This section outlines a classification sys- 
tem for four generic types of family liter- 
aty programs, based on the type of inter- 
vention used and the primary targets and 
beneficiaries of the intervention. A 
s^ple of programs, foimd in the Appen- 
dix, is classified according to the typology. 
Critic^ questions that need systematic 
investigation are identified. They form a 
base for research and development in this 
new field of study. 

In the remaining chapter, recommenda- 
tions are presented to support famil y and 
intergenerational literacy programs in 
three areas: the administrative, the 

methodological, and the conceptual. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following recommendations are com- 
pDed from discussions with professionals 
involved with family and intergenerational 
literacy programs and from reports and 
articles. They address a diverse set of 
topics and are not prioritized. 

Public Sector Administrative 
and Policy Support 

• Provide for the dissemination of infor- 
mation. Establish regional clearing- 
houses to provide important informa- 
tion to public and private organizations 
that wish to develop family literacy 
programs. At a minimum, the clear- 
inghouses should identify and catalog 
intergenerational and family literacy 
programs, with no special preference 
for particular models, through a joint 
database; create a dissemination net- 
work to provide information for tech- 
nical assistance that includes materials 
and methods that work; and provide 
ongoing support through monthly 
newsletters or a computer hookup such 
as LitNet (Apple). 

• Provide technical assistance. The 
clearinghouses should provide techni- 
cal assistance and training and 
organize regional workshops, summer 
institutes, and conferences. If 
participants paid membership fees for 
service, the centers could be partially 
self-supporting. Five-year grants or 
contracts would ensure continuity of 
services. 



• Increase coordination. The literacy 
service agencies at the federal and 
state level need coordination to 
increase the effectiveness of family 
literacy programs. Establish an advi- 
sory board composed of program per- 
sonnel from adult basic education, the 
Even Start program, the libraries, and 
the family English literacy programs. 
Include staff from the Job Tr ainin g 
Partnership Act, the Perkins Voca- 
tional Act, and the Family Support 
Act. This will strengthen informal 
linkages already in effect. Since 
several agencies and departments are 
supporting family literacy programs, 
cooperation at the federal level could 
be useful and informative to all. 
Replicate this increase in coordination 
at the state and local level. Further, 
encourage federal programs to inte- 
grate family literacy into current 
agendas in the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services and 
through the Office of Children and 
Youth. 

• Focus special efforts on women in 
poverty. Target funds, including set- 
asides for services to special groups of 
women— minorities, teen mothers, sin- 
gle heads of households-and require 
state plans ensuring that such women 
are served. Provide adequate support 
services, including housing, health, 
transportation, and child care for 
infants and toddlers. Support targeted 
family literacy programs to prevent 
low literacy for mothers and preschool 
children. 



Organize professional programs. A 
new group of broadly trained special* 
•ists is needed. Introduce the phil- 
osophy and practice of family and 
intergenerational literacy in higher 
education programs where the prep- 
aration of teadiers of both adults and 
children occurs and in schools of 
library science where libra rians are 
prepared. Make tra inin g available to 
human resource developers in corpo- 
rations and to union officials. Develop 
inservice training courses for staff and 
aides already at work in these 
programs. 

Increase funding for the Even Start 
Act Increased federal suppon for lit- 
eracy is needed in general, and in par- 
ticular for Even Start. This art man- 
dates parent and child activities as well 
as adult literacy and early childhood 
programs. It is comprehensive legisla- 
tion and shows promise for supporting 
the development of sound progr ams 
suited to local needs. Staffs need, and 
will continue to need, technical assist- 
ance for their programs from adult 
basic education, early childhood, famil y 
support, and family education experts. 
Assistance with evaluation is critical, 
since Even Start is a new demonstra- 
tion program in family literacy. 

Provide stable, long-term f undin g 
Programs must have multiyear funding 
for maximum impart on particularly 
distressed families. Assurances of 
funding for 5 years should provide the 
time to establish a high quality pro- 
gram. Long-term funding, perhaps by 
agencies with common interests in the 
same families, should be considered, 
based on the quality of performance. 



Private Sector 

• Enoou^e partnerships. The public 
and private sector need to expand the 
number of projects they jointly sup- 
port. Community-based organizations, 
educational agencies, higher education 
institutions, businesses, and unions 
need to be involved in the support, 
design, and delivery of famil y and 
intergenerational services. 

• Expand worlq>Iaoe literacy prog rams 
Current worlqplace education prog rams 
should include the improvement of 
family literacy as an objective. For 
basic education, short courses in book 
selection and reading to children can 
be integrated into the program. For 
those employees enrolled in higher 
level courses, the importance of par- 
ents in children’s school achievement 
should be a priority interwoven into 
course objectives. Parenting education 
and chUd development courses should 
be subsidized as well as professional 
training courses. 

• Provide corporate leadership. Corpo- 
rations can take the lead in designing 
intergenerational care programs that 
recognize the special needs of working 
parents, both for children and elder 
care. Incentives are avzulable to cor- 
porations to encourage them. Other 
corporations should follow the leader- 
ship examples of Stride Rite, Chrysler, 
and Nissan. 

• Strengthen organizing efforts for 
female-domixiated, low-wage jobs. 
Greater access must be provided for 
poor working women with limited lit- 
eral skills to combine job tr ainin g 
with famfly literacy instruction. 
Wider Opportunities for Women, with 
its network of community-based 
orgamzations, provides models of well- 
designed programs to support low 



income mothers as they achieve both 
objectives. The National Coalition for 
Women and Girls in Education is com- 
posed of more than 60 organizations 
dedicated to improving educational 
opportunities and equality for women. 
Its Literacy Task Force was established 
in 1987 to advocate programs and poli- 
cies to increase women’s and girls’ 
access to literacy programs. Efforts 
like these should mobilize employers, 
policy makers, and legislators to 
improve the quality of support for 
women and girls at home and in the 
workplace. 



Methodology 

• Improve program design and adminis- 
tration. Mandate professional collab- 
orations for planning and administer- 
ing services. Many programs suffer 
from too little knowledge because they 
are initiated in one sector (adult basic, 
early childhood and bilingual educa- 
tion, libraries, corporations). They 
lack important information about 
research and appropriate materials. 
Family literacy practice is a new 
approach to literacy development. 
Families are culturally different, and 
programs span developmental ages. 
For this reason, both initial and on- 
going staff training is necessary. 

• Improve program evaluation. Recent 
developmental research confirms that 
interactions between parents and chil- 
dren are very complex. Efforts to 
determine how literacy is improved by 
family and intergenerational literacy 
programs test the limits of current 
evaluation technologies. Studies 
should adopt a polyadic approach to 
document changes in both adults and 
children. Further, evaluators must 
consider the cultural appropriateness 
of research instruments and methods. 



Environmental constraints and cultur- 
ally specific ideologies powerfully 
affect how parents can and should 
interact with their chil dren. Assess- 
ment must be culturally relevant, feas- 
ible, and tailored to the program type. 
It will be difficult to gauge the 
impacts of programs because causal 
relationships will be hard to deter- 
mine. This fact should spur new eval- 
uation techniques. Small gains must 
be considered significant. 

Conceptualization 

• Standardize definitions. Current prac- 
tice labels programs of several types 
"family literacy" progr am.*; . Use a 
typology such as that suggested in this 
report to clarify program structure and 
thus define the range of possible ser- 
vices and the appropriate measurable 
impacts and outcomes. 

• Fund cross-disciplinary research. 
Rethink the implications of theory, 
policy, and practice to stress the 
convergence of adults’ and children’s 
literacy development, which are pre- 
sently distinct 

• Encomage unified theories. Explore 
the cognitive development of adults 
and children, seeking a unified theory 
that can guide practice. Research is 
needed on the development of the lit- 
eracy of adults and children through 
cooperative learning, the strategies 
that enhance it, the conditions rmder 
which this occurs, the variations due 
to culture and social class, and the 
implications framed by famil y dynam- 
ics. These are contextual differences 
that have implications for the struc- 
ture of programs. These differences 
also affect Imowledge of the develop- 
ment of literacy in both adults and 
children. 
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• Fund carefully designed longitudinal 
studies. Use a subset of fa^y and 
-intergenerational literacy programs to 
explore different models. Particularly 
important at this stage are small-scale 
ethnographic studies of developing lit- 
eracy in adult-child combinations in 
e thnically different home settings, in 
their co mmuni ty context Although no 
two families are alike, patterns will 
emerge to inform policy and practice. 
Fine-grained studies in famil y literacy 
development with low literate adults 
and their children are a priority. We 
do not know enough about how such 
adults and children cope with literacy 
demands, although we know a great 
deal about advantaged families. 
Experienced adult basic education 
reading experts must collaborate with 
children’s reading experts and with 
experts in sociology and anthropology 
to study families-working indepen- 
dently, they each have only limited 
experience. 

• Fund creative ethnographic studies. 
Information about community child- 
rearing goals, attitudes, expectations 
and values, and ecological studies of 
child-rearing patterns in various sub- 
cultures and settings, is needed. This 
knowledge base is the foundation for 
interventions aimed at improving liter- 
acy and other family interactions. 

• Coordinate services to families. As 
illustration, the programs described 
here are found in Eve sectors and 
appear to be parallel, targeted on the 
same or similar families, with similar 
sets of characteristics and in need of 
literacy help. Looking ahead, there is 
a need for convergence of efforts. 
Limited resources alone dictate a need 
for coordination of effort, and, effec- 
tive programs seem to need this type 
of structure. Improved literacy alone 
cannot aid families in poverty. 



What is needed are comprehensive mod- 
els for service delivery to at-risk families 
that combine education including elemen- 
tary, preschool and early childhood, adult 
basic education, and bilingual and minor- 
ity programs. Such models should include 
appropriate health care and community 
service agencies, libraries. Family Support, 
and job training programs. This will re- 
quire a massive overhaul of bureaucratic 
agencies and a complete rethinking of 
how services are delivered. 

Lest we get discouraged by the impractic- 
ability of this suggestion, there are some 
examples in existence that try to do this 
on a small scale. Maryland has formed a 
paitnership between the Department of 
Human Resources and several foundations 
to create an independent entity. Friends 
of the Family, to administer 11 Family 
Support Centers, providing a core set of 
services for children and adults in literacy 
and basic education, health, parenting, 
peer support activities, job preparation, 
and skill development to prepare for 
employment Services are being provided 
to more than 3,000 individuals, with a 
budget of over $2 million in 1989 (Weiss, 
Hausman, and Seppanen 1988). Multidis- 
ciplinary coordinated projects such as 
these are pioneers in creative cross-dis- 
ciplinary planning and administration to 
assist families in helping themselves and 
each other. 



Conclusion 

This paper has given an overview of a 
new trend in educational programs 
focused on the improvement of intergen- 
erational and family literacy. Information 
is available to coordinate educational ser- 
vices to families, whether at home or at 
the workplace. Technology is available to 
supplement instructional programs. 
Enthusiastic and committed staff are at 
work, making programs a reality. These 
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components are necessary, but not 
sufficient. 

It ^ould be remiss to discuss literacy 
development alone without reference to 
the fart that it is only part of a larger set 
of economic and social challenges that 
^ert a growing segment of our popula- 
tion. We have learned that many of these 
these ills are interconnected. Tlie devel- 
opment of family literacy cannot occur in 
a vacuum. It is ideally set in a context of 
humane family*policies that support fam- 
ilies, not those that uncarin^y set up 
barriers that d imini sh or interfere unnec- 
essarily with family life. 



Lawmakers and policy experts must 
understand the needs of famili es for sta- 
bility and must act to help ensure this. 
Educators must themselves become advo- 
cates and join other educators, civil rights 
advocates, employers, and legislators in 
supporting public policy that protects and 
helps families. Together, we mtist con- 
tinue to fight for just societies in which 
family needs for education, housing, 
health services, and a decent standard of 
living are family rights and where dignity 
and respect are accorded to adults and 
children, regardless of their literacy levels. 



APPENDIX 



Brief Program Descriptions Classified by Type 
Kenan Trust Family Literacy Program 
Parent and Child Education (PACE) Program 
Family Intergenerational English Literacy Program 
Stride Rite Corporation Intergenerational Day Care Program 
Marin County Library Family Literacy Program 
Carnegie library Read Together Program 
Nissan Corporation Family Tea min g Centers Program 
Parents Reading Program 

linking Home and School through Workplace Program 
Chrysler Corporation Rurming Start Program 
Books and Beyond Program 
Liieracy/Curriculum Cormection Progr am 
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Model: 


Type 1 


Program Name: 


Kenan Trust Family Literacy Program 


Sponson 


Kenan Charitable Trust 


Collaborators: 


Local school districts 


Target Populations: 


P^ents, guardians, and caretakers without high school diplomas, 
with 3- and 4-year-old children 


Goals: • 


To encourage the active role of parents as "first teachers"; to 
improve the nurturing relationships of parent and child; to prepare 
parents as education models for their children; to increase the 
developmental skills of preschool children; to integrate parents 
into the school setting 


Key Components: 


Parent time ( for parent education discussion); Parent and Child 
Together Time (supervised activity); adult literacy instruction; 
early childhood cognitively oriented program; contextual learning 
and teaching within the family; comprehensive services for 
families; strong staff training in ABE and ECE; team approach to 
teaching; intensive 3 days per week for 6 hours per day, for 9 
months; transportation and meals provided 


Impacts: 


Parents report a gain in independent functioning and greater sense 
of control over their lives; adults at relatively high level of skills 
able to meet their educational needs; children demonstrate 
marked improvement in language, independence, decision making, 
and pre-academic performance 


Contact: 


Sharon Darling, President 
National Center for Family Literacy 
One Riverfi-ont Plaza, Suite 608 
Louisville, KY 40202 
(502) 584-1133 


Source: 


Barbara Bush Foundation (1989) 
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Model: 



Program Name: 
Sponsors: 
Collaborators: 
Target Populations: 

Goals: • 



Key Components: 



Type 1 

Parent and Child Education (PACE) 

Kentucl^ State Education Department 

35 local school districts throughout the state 

Parents lacking a high school diploma, with 3- and 4-year-old 
children 

To help adults acquire basic skills, child care skills, and high 
school certification; to improve parents’ attitudes toward educa- 
tion; to promote active involvement of parents in children’s pre- 
school education; to prepare preschool youngsters for success in 
developing learning skills 

Parents and children attend together in public schools; programs 
operate under direct supervision of public schools; early childhood 
training and curriculum provide a consistent model for trainers, 
teachers, and parents; nationally validated cognitively oriented 
programs for children and adults; transportation and meals 
provided for parents and children; stipend provided to parents for 
progr^ completion for purchase of children’s educational 
materials for home use. 



Impacts: 



Contact : 



Source: 



Adidts achieve high school certification; measures of academic 
achievement show significant increases in basic skills; adults 
involved in further education and training; children better 
prepared for school 

Jeanne Heberle, PACE Coordinator 
Division of Community Instruction 
Kentucky Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-2117 

Barbara Bush Foundation (1989) 
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Model: 



Program Name: 
Sponson 
Collaborators: 
Target Populations: 

Goals: 

Key Components: 



Impacts: 

Contact: 



Type 2 

F amil y Intergenerational English Literacy (FEEL) 

El Paso Co mmuni ty College 
El Paso schools 

Limited English proficiency families with at-risk children; focus 
on kindergartners and children in first grade in Hispanic 
communities 

To bring parents and children together to improve literacy skills 
of parents and children; to enhance the ability of LEP parents to 
assist in their children’s literacy development 

A 12-week program in family literacy with weekly parent-child 
classes; bilingual staff; co mmuni ty liaisons; innovative classroom 
management; home activities; large and small group activities; 
storyteUing and storybook activities; language development; par- 
ticipants can repeat program; college links attract staff and gradu- 
ate students to work in program; bilingual staff with professional 
backgrounds; teacher tr aining 

Program served 250 families in 1989-90; 32 classrooms in 8 
elementary schools; ongoing formative observations and 
ethnographic smdies suggest changes in attitudes and family 
literacy patterns 

Dr. Betsy Quintero, Director 
Project FIEL 

El Paso Community College 
P.O. Box 20500 
El Paso, TX 
(915) 594-2000 



Source: 



FIEL program descriptions; Quintero (1987) 



Model: 



Program Name: 
Sponsor: 
Collaborators: 
Target Populations: 

Goals: 

Key Components: 



Impacts: 



Contact: 



Type 2 

Stride Rite Intergenerational Day Care Center 
Stride Rite Corporation 

Wheelock College; Somerville-Cambridge Elder Services, Inc. 

Intergenerational program for youngsters and elders; mixed ages: 
55 children (15 months-6 years); 24 elders (over 60 years), for 
employees and low income residents of the communty (half the 
slots for community residents) 

To provide intergenerational day care services for children and 
elders; to promote employer-sponsored child care; to maintain 
co mm u ni ty involement; to promote intergenerational understand- 
ing; to provide research and training site; to study social effects 
and policy implications of work-based intergenerational day care 

A pioneer project, mixed-age, on-site program in specially 
designed, home-like setting, with common and separate spaces for 
both ages; administered by a qualified professional staff and 
volunteers; state licensed center; open 10 hours per day; meals 
provided; joint and separate activities for each group; program 
meets physical, social, and intellectual needs of each group 
through special curriculum that fosters regular daily contact 
between elders and children; reading/writing of stories, table 
games, holiday celebrations, cooking and eating, arts and crafts, 
and field trips; provides seminars periodically for business 
executives to explore child and elder care options; research 
agenda; training site for graduate students; research site for 
college faculty; workshops for managers, staff, families, and local 
community 

Research findings are used to develop college curricula and 
training materials for professional intergenerational caregivers and 
specialists; curriculum development on aging and life-span issues 
for teachers at preschool, elementary, and high school levels; to 
develop a blueprint for other organizations interested in the Stride 
Rite model as a model public-private partnership 

Kathryn Leibold, Director 
5 Cambridge Center 
Cambridge, MA 02142 



Source: 



Hiatt (1987); Leibold (1990) 



Model: 



Type 2 



Program Name: 
Spooson 
Collaborators: 
Target Populations: 



Marin County Library F amil y Literacy Program 
Marin County Public library 

Volunteer adult literacy tutoring program; Public school 

Low literate non-English speaking adults, primarily Hispanic farm 
workers in a rural area, and their children 



Goals: 



Key Components: 



Imj)acts: 



Contact: 



To improve the English speaking, reading, and writing skills of 
Hispanic adult learners; to bring the Hispanic and Anglo 
communities together to share their skills and culture; to create 
positive links between home, school, and library 

Parents and children served by monthly Bookmobile with over 
3,000 volumes; bilingual storytimes; home literacy tutoring for 
adults; bilingual staff and materials for home use; monthly parent 
meetings; back to school nights; bilingual math worlahops; 
amnesty and citizenship classes 

Facilitation of communication between parents, library, and 
school; between parents and teachers; more than 75 non-English 
speaking families served 

Kris Brown 

Marin County Library Family Literacy Program 

Civic Center 

San Rafael, CA 94903 

(415) 499-7473 



Source: 



Mclvor (1990) 
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Model: 



Program Name: 
Sponson 
Collaborators: 
Target Populatioiis: 
Goals: 

Key Components: 



Impacts: 



Type 2 

Beg innin g with Books, Read Together Program 

Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 

Volunteer adult literacy tutoring organization; Library 

Low income, low literate parents and their children 

To promote reading as an important part of everday life; to help 
parents read to their children and help with their homework; to 
provide a rich, literacy enhancing experience for children 

Read Together Program provides story book reading sessions to 
children by volunteers when parents are attending tutoring; free 
bus transportation; book and tape borrowing; library memberships 
for fa mili es; training for volunteers (6-month co mmitm ent) who 
are recruited, trained, and matched one-on-one with a child 

Anecdotal evidence suggests parents and adults are enthusiastic 
about service received by their children; positive effects on 
children’s social and emotional growth; parents have stronger 
commitment to their own tutoring; parents report children’s 
enthusiasm 



Contact: The Carnegie Library 

Homewood Branch 
7101 H amil ton Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15208 

Source: Mclvor (1990) 
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Model: 


Type 2 


Program Name: 


Nissan Family Learning Centers 


Sponson 


Nissan Motor Corporation in the USA 


Collaborators: 


Nissan Motor Company; Los Angeles Unified School District 


Target Populations: 


Children and adults in neighborhoods near inner city schools, for 
people of all ages 


Goals: • 


To establish three Family Learning Centers in public schools; to 
promote basic skills of reading and writing; and to enhance 
community relations 


Key Components: 


Nissan sponsors the pmchase and installation of equipment and 
training of teachers for three computer centers in elementary 
schools; instruction uses software Writing to Read and Vale 
(Spanish) for children; Principles of the Alphabet Learning System 
(PALS) program for adults; orientation for parents; teacher and 
principal training; adult education is provided by two adult high 
schools 


Impacts: 


Evaluation is a part of each software program 


Contact: 


Ginette Daniels 
P.O. Box 191 
Gardena, CA 90248-0191 
(213) 719-5662 
or 

Adam Lazarus 
(213) 930-0811 


Source: 


Daniels (1990); Nissan Motor Corporation in USA press release 
and program description 



Model: 



Program Name: 
Sponson 
Collaborators: 
Target Poprilations: 

Key Components: 

Impacts: 

Contact: 



Source: 



Type 3 

Parents Reading Program 

Various, in school districts, at a community college, at worksites 
Public and private agencies 

Adults interested in forming a reading relationship with a child; 
community college students in remedial reading classes; parents 
of school-aged children; employees attending the Work in 
America, Inc. workplace education program 

Workshop format, with refreshments; uses children’s literature as 
instructional material, linking student and parent role; uses variety 
of fiction and nonfiction books; peer practice; appropriate book 
selection techniques 

Improvement in literacy environment in the home; parents and 
children are doing reading activities at home; more parental 
involvement in children’s schooling; more use of libraries; parents 
as literacy resources for their children 

Dr. Ruth Handel 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, NJ 07043 

Dr. Ellen Goldsmith 

New York City Technical College/CUNY 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

Barbara Bush Foundation (1989); Handel and Goldsmith (1988a, 
1989) 



Model: 



Program Name: 
Sponsor: 
Collaborators: 
Target Populations: 

Goals: 



Key Components: 



Impacts: 

Contact: 



Types 

Linking Home and School through Workplace 

Work in America Institute, Inc. (WIA) and MacArthur Foundation 

Businesses and agencies 

Employees at work sites who have children who are in preschool 
through junior high 

To help employees improve their children’s learning and achieve- 
ment in basic skills; to enhance the relationship of parents and 
then children; to introduce employees to workplace education and 
basic skills courses for themselves; to educate the next generation 
of workers and the employees themselves; to institutionalize the 
program at the workplace 

A stand-alone educational program for employees, with a family- 
oriented curriculum, developed by different authors, in five 
content areas: Family Science-how to make science fun for chil- 
dren; Family Reading-how to read aloud to children and select 
books; Family Math-about math, with games; Critical TV Watch- 
ing-thinking critically when watching TV; and Parent’s Q-and-A 
Library— tips to parents with school-aged children; employers 
purchase and use one component and then add others; parents 
learn to do activities at the workplace and then do them at home 
with their children; three 1-hour workshops at 1- or 2-week inter- 
vals; program is administered at workplace by specially trained 
inhouse persons from human resources. Employee Assistance Per- 
soimel, work and family programs; WlA provides 1-day train-the- 
trainers workshops for each component, including marketing and 
recruitment strategies, provides and or recommends required 
course materials, and suggests appropriate implementation stra- 
tegies, each component has a farmly orientation; employees who 
participate at no cost may be offered release time or attend after 
working hours, depending on the site. 

Field tests underway at 12 workplace sites in 1990, in corporations, 
unions, and agencies such as Departments of Labor and Mental 
Retardation in NY; about 150 employees participated in all, in 
groups of 6-12 people; training-of-trainers by WIA at intervals 

Jerri Darling, Program Director 
700 White Pl ains Road 
Scarsdale, NY 
(914) 472-9600 

Work in America Institute program materials and press release 



Source: 



Model: 



Program Name: 
Sponson 
Collaborators: 
Target Populations: 

Goals: 

Key Components: 

Impacts: 

Contart: 



Source: 



Type 4 

Running Start 
Chrysler Corporation 

Reading Is Fundamental; participating school districts 

First graders (and their families) in cities where Chiysler operates 
plants or facilities: Syracuse, NY, Newark, DE, Huntsville, AL, 
Toledo, OH, Kokomo, IN, Savannah, GA, Phoenix, AZ, Auburn 
Hills, MI, and Highland Park, MI. Program expects to reach 
100,000 children between 1989-92. 

To introduce children to the joys and benefits of reading; to give 
children a "running start"; to encourage children to become life- 
long readers at home and in school; to help parents help their 
children; to polish the basic skills of the future work force 

Children are encouraged to read, or have read to them, 21 books; 
activities and resource materials for teachers; free books for 
children and classrooms; Read- Along activities challenge contests; 
Reading Rallies to give parents practical tips to help children read’ 
and take-home materials. 

Benefits expected primarily for children, and for parents and 
teachers 

James E. Kenyon, New Relations Manager 

Chrysler Corporation 

12000 Chrysler Drive 

Highland Park, MI 48288-1919 

(313) 956-4664 

Virginia J. Heland, Education Services 
Reading Is Fundamental 
Smithsoruan Institution 
600 Maryland Avenue, SW, Suite 500 
Washington, DC 20560 
(202) 287-3003 

Business Council for Effective Literacy (1990b); Chrysler 
Corporation and Reading Is Fundamental pm pr am materials* 
Heland (1990) 



Model: 



Program Name: 

Sponsor 

Collaborators: 

Target Populations: 

Goals: * 

Key Components: 



Impacts: 

Contact: 



Type 4 

Books and Beyond 

National Diffusion Network, Solano Beach School District 

A wide variety of adoptions by schools throughout the United 
States 

Children in kindergarten and grade one; elementary school 
children 

To increase the amoimt of reading done by children and decrease 
the amount of TV watching 

"Reading Marathons" for children, teachers, and principals with 
results publicly displayed; grade one requires reading 120 books; 
for upper elementary children, 2,400 pages; children read indepen- 
dently or together in pairs; small prizes reward achievement; a 
full-school ceremony for parents and children to recognize those 
who successfully completed the course; critical TV viewing is 
taught; children who complete the marathon can begin again 

In M early evaluation (1980-1982), treatment children showed 
significant gains on a standardized test; parents, teachers, children, 
and librarians were surveyed; parents report more reading and less 
TV viewing; teachers report increased interest in books. 

Ellie Tapolovac, Aim Collins 
Solano Beach School District 
309 North Rios 
Solano Beach, CA 92075 
(619) 755-8000 



Source: 



Dickinson (1988) 



Model: 



Program Name: 

Sponson 

Collaborators: 

Target Popiilations: 
Goals: 

Key Components: 



Impacts: 

Contaa: 



Type 4 

literacy/Curriculnm Connection 

Massachusetts State Department of Education, Chapter 188, 
Massachusetts Education Reform Law 

C a mb ridge Public Schools and State Department Education 

Parents and their young children; preschool and kindergarten 
teachers in 23 Cambridge preschools and public school 
kindergartens 

To present an early childhood program designed to bring together 
parents, their children, and kindergarten and preschool teachers; 
to encourage sharing the enjoyment of literacy with young 
children; to make print an exciting part of children’s lives; to 
encourage successful transitions to school 

Dirert services to children, including Shared Reading, using whole 
language approach; home reading program encourage parents to 
write comments about books, and their children’s progress; teacher 
visitation; staff development; cultural materials development pro- 
ject; two school and family centers for borrowing books and mate- 
rials; community forums on early childhood and cultural diversity; 
workshops for parents; demonstration classrooms; training of 
teachers; newsletter 

Available from project coordinators 

Lynne Hall, Shelli Wortes 
Project Coordinators 
Cambridge School Department 
159 Thomdyke Street 
Cambridge, MA 02141 
(617) 498-9200, Ext. 9518 



Source: 



Hall and Wortes (1989) 
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Distance Education: 
Developing Family Literacy Programs 



Module 1 — The need for family literacy 

What is family literacy? 

Over the past decade, there has been a very rapid increase in progr^s with the label 
“family literacy”. These programs are regarded, both by local communities and national 
government, as a way to raise the educational level of children and prepare them better for 
school and adult life. However, there is considerable variety of approach among these 
family literacy programs. Some of them concentrate entirely on the child, providing pre- 
school education to young children or encouraging adolescents to read. Other programs 
involve parents as well as children, either in a supporting role (e.g., parent involvement 
programs in schools) or more directly providing adult education and parenting classes, 
us ual ly in connection with pre-school education for 3- and 4-year-old children. Most of 
these latter programs target at-risk populations, including those where the parents are 
unemployed high school dropouts or immigrants with little English. Many such families are 
locked into a cycle of poverty, which repeats itself generation after generation. Education is 
a way of breaking this cycle, particularly the education of young children. In fact, the 
attraction of these programs to many parents is the chance that it gives their children to do 
better than they did at school. 

In the United States, much of the government and private funding available for family 
literacy has been provided for these disadvantaged groups. Morrow, Tracey and Maxwell 
(1995) have surveyed program evaluations of hundreds of family literacy programs which 
have developed in recent years through a host of federal, state, local, and private-sector 
initiatives. They observe that there has been an explosion of such programs during the late 
1980s and early 1990s. The single largest initiative has been and still is the federal Even 
Start program which began in 1989 with a $14.8 million budget for 76 projects in 44 states 
and by 1994 grew to $70 million with 340 projects in all 50 states plus Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia. In July of 1995, $102 million became available for these programs 
(McKee & Rhett, 1995). The Even Start program is one of the few education initiatives not 
facing reductions in recent federal budget projections. In addition to Even Start, hundreds 
of programs nationally associate themselves with the National Center for Family Literacy in 
Louisville. Increasingly, states like New Jersey, Nevada, Hawaii, and Kentuclty have 
begun to incorporate family literacy into state funding policy and many family literacy 
projects are informally incorporate into thousands of adult basic education programs 
across the country (Brizius & Foster, 1993). 

But what do all these programs mean by “family literacy”? In fact, practitioners and 
researchers in this area are not in complete agreement about how to define family liter^y or 
even about which family members are intended to benefit from it (see the report by Nickse 
in this module and Morrow, Tracey and Maxwell (1995)). However, both Even Start and 
the National Center for Family Literacy include the education of both child and parent 
(Brizius & Foster, 1993). The goals of the Even Start program are: 

• to help parents become full partners in the education of their children; 

• to assist children reach their full potential as learners; 

• to provide literacy training for their parents. 

The National Center for Family Literacy is more specific about how such goals are to be 
achieved by listing the following components of a family literacy program: 

• developmental experiences for young children; 
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• basic skills instruction for the children’s p^ents or primary caregivers; 

• time for parents and children to share learning experiences; 

• parent peer support groups to share experiences and overcome obstacles to 
family learning. 

Thus these two major influences on the family literacy field recommend that programs 
address the needs of both generations: children and parents. This emphasis arises because 
Even Start and the National Center for Family Literacy support programs for families at 
risk, in which parents are in need of basic education and young children need positive 
developmental experiences to prepare them for school. 

However, many family literacy programs address other audiences. Some also concern 
themselves with young children and their preparation for school, but the parents’ role is 
different These programs do not provide basic education for the adults (who may not need 
it), but do teach the parents how to be their child’s teacher. The programs provide, for 
example, assisUmce with reading to children, suggestions for ways to play with children 
that will enhance their future education, or sources of educational books and materials. 

Other programs target older children or adolescents with the purpose of keeping them in 
school and succeeding there. These programs provide interesting reading and other 
activities for the children and involve parents to the extent that they are urged to follow up 
the program’s activities at home and to become active in their children’s schools. The 
parents’ role here is to provide positive literacy models for their children and to show that 
the family supports literacy and education as a lifelong process of learning. 

In summary, “family literacy” is a multitude of things; ranging from a meeting each 
week or month of a group of parents and children interested in b<x)ks to full-time schooling 
for children and their parents, where both generations need basic skills to succeed in life. 
But these programs have one factor in common: they all involve arousing and sustaining a 
long-term interest in literacy among children with the support and encouragement of their 
parents. In fact, family literacy could be summed up as the promotion of the mutual 
learning of child and parent in the family setting. 

The need for family literacy 

The current rapid expansion of family literacy comes at a time of great need for families 
and for the U.S. and other nations. Changes in technology and the economic climate put a 
premium on education and higher-level skills. (See, for example, U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1991). Yet, at the same time, many families remain in poverty and both children and 
parents lack opportunities to benefit from the education that could break the cycle repeated 
generation after generation. The following statistics for the U.S. indicate that the problem is 
large and may be increasing: 

• “One of six babies bom in America today is to a teenage mother. Forty percent of 
these teen mothers have an eighth grade education or less. Fewer than half will 
complete high school. 

• One fifth of our nation’s first graders are living in poverty. About half of all poor 
children begin school as much as two years behind their peers in preschool skills. 

• About one third of our young people do not complete hi^ school on their first try. 
Poor children are three to four times more likely than other children to drop out of 
school. Many of those who do complete school read, write, and compute at a sixth- 
grade level. 

• Tens of millions of American adults are unable to apply basic reading, writing, and 
math skills in adult life contexts. Millions more are only marginally literate. One in 
five American workers reads at an eighth-grade level or below. 

• At the same time, our economy requires more skilled, productive workers and 
citizens. By the year 2000, virtually all the jobs worth having will require a high 
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schcx)l education, and most high- wage jobs will require post-secondary training. 
Eighty-five percent of the workforce in the year 2000 has already left school” 

(Brizius & Foster, 1993). 

These statistics reveal the chain of links binding families that connect poverty to lack of 
education to unemployment and back to poverty, passed on from one generation to the 
next The statistics also point to the cons^uences for a nation’s economy if its workforce 
is not sufficiently well-educated. (See Kirsch, Jungeblut, Jenkins and Kolstad (1993) and 
Reich ( 1992) for more details about adult literacy levels and their possible economic 
effects.) It is therefore not surprising that family literacy has become an issue at both local 
and national levels in recent years. 

So far we have considered the need for family literacy in terms of large-scale statistics, 
but we turn now to the family level. Many parents want the best for their children’s future 
educational and economic success, but do not know how to achieve this. To take one 
striking example, some parents do not know how to read with their children. Even when 
they can read the text of a children’s book (and many cannot do this), these parents are not 
aware of the way that a book can be a springboard for conversations and discussions with 
children about the story, the pictures, and their own lives. That this is very important is 
borne out by recent research of Snow and her colleagues (see Snow & Tabors, 1996), 
indicating that a child’s later school success is strongly linked to the quality of parent/child 
conversation during reading and other family activities. If a family literacy program can 
help parents only in this area, it will have achieved a great deal. 

However, many families have a multitude of other needs. Parents may want to raise 
their own level of general literacy in order to better help their children, or they may want to 
obtain a GED to assist them in obtaining employment and improving the economic situation 
for their family. Other parents may want to help their children with homework or to gain 
the confidence to visit their children’s schools on a regular basis. Still other parents are 
concerned about the amount of television they and their children are watching and want to 
know how to make reading a more important and enjoyable experience for their family. 

Because of these varied needs, program providers must listen to parents and take into 
account what the families in their programs want. Parents should be asked about their 
general and more detailed goals and consulted about the way a pro^^ is structured. This 
learner-centered approach is more likely to succeed than a program imposed from above, 
because the families will feel that this is really their program when it relates closely to their 
pre-existing social and cultural context and builds on the strengths already present in the 
family and community. In summary, families’ needs vary widely— and so should the 
programs provided for them. 

Now read the articles and extracts for this module: 

• Nickse, R. S. (1990). Family and intergenerational literacy programs: An 
update of “The noises of literacy”, (pp. 1 - 25). 

• Smith, C. B. (1991). Family literacy: The most important literacy. The Reading 
Teacher, 44 (9), 700-701. 

• Nuckolls, M. E. (1991). Expanding students’ potential through family literacy. 
Educational Leadership, September 1991, 45 - 46. 
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You may also want to look at the ERIC documents whose abstracts are included in the 
module. Then use the information contained in those readings to write your response paper 
for Module 1. 
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Carl B. Smith, Indiana University 



It is not unusual to hear teachers com- 
plain that parents are not accepting 
their responsibility for their children’s 
education. That complaint and some of 
its causes have pushed femily literacy 
into the center of today’s education^ 
discussions. 

Accordmg to Carlson (1990), the 
“family in America— black, white, 
Hispanic, and Asian— is actually in'the 
throes of basic upheaval” (p. xv). As 
evidence, he cites the three factors 
most likely to affect school perfonn- 
ance: (1) the increase in single-parent 
families, (2) the employment of both 
parents in more than 70% of nuclear 
families, and (3) the high diyorce rate. 
For example, the number of school- 
age children affected annually by di- 
vorce has more than tripled since 
1960, when it was estimated to involve 
460,000 children. These circum- 
stances naturally limit the amount of 
time that parents can spend reading 
and learning with their children. 

Since educators agree that schools 
cannot be successful without strong 
parental support, parent involvement 
programs now exist in almost every 
school in the United States. Chapter 1 
legislation, for instance, mandates par- 
ent involvement activities. Part of the 
Chapter 1 effort focuses on helping 
parents understand the academic 
growth of their children; another focus 
is to draw them into actual reading and 
writing activities that support class- 
room learning. Family literacy has 
thus come to mean growth in learning 
for parents as well as for children 
throughout the elementary and second- 
ary grades. The term family literacy 
still means achieving a basic level of 



reading and writing proficiency for all 
family members, but it is now used 
more often in its broader sense of fami- 
lies working together to promote mu- 
tual learning (Nickse, 1989). 

A major challenge to some family 
literacy efforts lies in overcoming the 
language and educational limitations 
of many at-risk femilies and the time 
constraints of almost all families. 
Some programs such as Parents and 
Children Together, a monthly audio 
journal published by the Family Liter- 
acy Center at Indi^ University, use 
audiotapes along with print materials 
to educate parents and to give them 
models for reading with their children. 
If parents have limited reading ability, 
they can listen to the parent informa- 
tion before listening to and talking 
about the stories with their children. 
Other programs, such as Work with 
Your Child (Edwards, 1987), use 
videotapes in a workshop format to 
help parents build interaction skills. 
There are also numerous books for 
parents that include booklists, read- 
aloud suggestions, travel activities, 
and suggested ways to apply school 
learning to daily routines. 

In Kenmcky, a femily literacy pro- 
gram called PACE (Parent and Child 
Education) was created to counteract a 
serious problem with the undereduca- 
tion of the state’s adult population; the 
belief is that this problem is the result 
of persistent patterns of school failure 
within families across generations. 
PACE provides remedial educational 
services to the entire family rather than 
just to children or adults. These serv- 
ices address parents’ attitudes and be- 
haviors and their effect on children’s 



educational performance. Services in- 
clude basic education in reading and 
writing, parenting skills, emergent lit- 
eracy activities for children, and joint 
parent-child interaction and learning 
(Hibpshman, 1989). 

Public libraries also offer family lit- 
eracy programs such as the one at the 
Blair County (Pennsylvania) library 
that focuses on Head Start families. 
This program works through volunteer 
tutors and library personnel to achieve 
four major objectives: (1) providing . 
basic literacy instruction to illiterate 
parents; (2) counseling the parents 
concerning the importance of reading 
as a family activity and as a method for 
school success; (3) providing opportu- 
nities for these families to obtain read- 
ing materials for their children to keep 
at home; and (4) training parents to 
work with their preschool children on 
early reading skills (Altoona Area 
Public Library, 1987). 

People from Barbara Bush to the 
least known teacher in the country 
have expressed a sense of growing ur- 
gency over the need for family literacy. 
There is a sense that supporting family 
learning will not only help schools but 
will also bring greater cohesion to 
American families. In addition to nu- 
merous articles about family involve- 
ment in education, several research 
and service centers such as the Family 
Literacy Center at Indiana University, 
the Center for Early Adolescence in 
Durham, North Carolina, and the Cen- 
ter on the Family in America in Rock- 
ford, Illinois, have been established to 
help schools and parents. For a bibli-; 
ography of resources related to femily;: : 
literacy, write to ERIC/RCS; 2805;^: 





S East 10th Street, Bloomin 
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When literacy becomes a family affair, the challenges 
for all concerned may be formidable — but the rewards 
are immeasurable. 



Maryann E. Nuckolls 



J ust exactly how long Angie had 
managed to keep her secret from her 
children, I wasn’t certain. Goodness 
knows, I had tried to convince her that 
the whole point was not to keep it a 
secret. 

At long last, the day came when the 
parents in the new program marched 
across campus for our first checkout at 
the school library. Head shyly turned 
down, Angie tightly clasped her choice 
in hand: My Mom Can Read by M. 
Stanek. 

“Angie. This is going to be a hard book 
to read. Why don’t we try another?” 
Shifting back and forA, her head bob- 
bing in defense, “I looked at the first page 
like you said, and I can read this boolL” 
“Oh, Angie. That’ snot what I meant 
I know you can read this book.” Slow- 
ly, I pointed to my chest. “In here, 

Angie. It may be hard in here. Do you 
understand what I mean?’ ’ 

‘This book is about me, and I’m going 
to read it” 

As Angie took her book to the check- 
out desk, I saw Carmen, her 4th grade 
daughter, coming through the door. My 
apprehension melted away when Carmen 
saw her mother and walked toward her 
with a smile. As she gently tugged at the 
edge of the book to read the title, their 
eyes met, and Carmen lovingly wrapped 
her arms around her mother. All that 
stood between them was one thin slip of 
a book. 

For Angie, a new world opened when 
she out her fears away and came to the 




new class for parents. For Carmen and 
her younger brother, Gabriel, a new hope 
came that day in the library when litera- 
cy became a family matter. 

Helping Parents Help 
Their Children 

Three years ago, I was suddenly struck 
by the policies I had helped promote as a 
curriculum coordinator for adult literacy 
15 years earlier: . “Never insult adults 
with materials tainted by childhood.” If 
only I had introduced them to the rich 
world of Brown Bear, Goldilocks, The 
Little Engine That Could ... the parents 
would have been given a gift which was 
never theirs in childhood, a gift they 
could have shared with their own chil- 
dren by reading the stories over and over 
again. In retrospect, I can see that the 
parents in our literacy classes were 
telling us exactly what they needed. 

They all had the same story: “I could 
fake it when they were little, but now I 
can’t help them with their work.” 

Maybe my involvement in family litera- 
cy is penance for past sins. 

Models of family literacy are as 
diverse as their participants. Some are 
home-based; others are located in 
schools, storefronts, prisons, libraries, 
and other facilities. All share a common 
understanding: the best way to get a stu- 
dent involved in literacy is to get the par- 
ents involved in their own literacy. Par- 
ents, as a child’s first teachers, are 
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uniquely qualified to pass on the richness 
of a literacy legacy through a shared lit- 
eracy experience. 

The simplistic principle is that chil- 
dren model and value what they experi- 
ence in their homes. All children come 
from culturally rich environments. But 
even well-educated parents may not 
know how to foster their child’s emerg- 
ing competencies. And when parents are 
low skilled, they provide a limited model 
indeed for literacy and limited assistance 
with schoolwork at home. 

Parents and Literacy (PAL) in Tucson, 
Arizona, began with parent classes in 
school and has evolved into a home visi- 
tation model. Our collaborative curricu- 
lum emerges from students’ needs and 
parents’ skills. By pushing the limits of 
the parent’s proficiency, we can also 
push the limits of the student’s potential 
for school achievement. 
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Challenges of Literacy Programs 

Although family literacy programs exist 
as aberrations within conventional edu- 
cational systems, problems are often 
easily addressed through creative use of 
traditional administrative tools. 

Ownership, involvement, and under- 
standing on the part of other staff in the 
facility are crucial elements in develop- 
ing a successful program. Fifteen min- 
utes at the fall st^ meeting isn’t enough 
to promote these critical elements. Ideal- 
ly, a semester of staff development prior 
to initiating a program is a vital asset — 
even if die target population is not from 
the school population. 

When I finally realized that the 
promised hour of staff development time 
at my school was never coming, I began 
a series of 20-minute buzz sessions for 
faculty members who really cared and 
wanted to know more. What began as a 
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group brainstonning issues and answers 
soon changed. We began celebratihg the 
good things that happened for children 
when teachers questioned parents and re- 
. ally listened to what they had to share 
about their lives and their children. First 
grade teachers held an evening work- 
shop, which was attended by nearly half 
of the parents. They designated funding 
in next year’s budget to increase the 1st 
grade workshops and expand to kinder- 
garten through 3rd grade. While the 
school needs assessment still shows fam- 
ily literacy to be a low priority compared 
with other programs, half of the teacher 
comments dealt with its importance and 
the need for programmatic expansion. 

With appropriate planning, family lit- 
eracy can exist symbiotically with other 
programs in the facilities. PAL parents 
went into classrooms to read stories in 
both Spanish and English. The school 
Book Fair proved to be a wonderful 
showcase of all they had learned as they 
helped children select books to buy. 
Some parents began volunteering, and 
others began to see job potential they had 
never imagined. Programs in public li- 
braries can use parents as readers. Col- 
laboration with the business community 
can open a wide range of opportunities 
for work and for compensation to partici- 
pants, such as utilities credits, additional 
food stamps, or coupons for goods and 
services. The main constraints are the 
creativity and willingness of the staffs 
and programs involved. 

Recruitment and retention are other 
challenges. Family literacy programs do 
not enjoy the captive membership we 
take for granted in public schools. Get- 
ting parents into the program and keep- 
ing them there are the key problems fac- 
ing staffs. Recruitment, an unrelenting 
daily process, demands continual atten- 
tion. Pressure to mail out flyers, encour- 
age teacher referrals, and follow up on 
any lead is ongoing. There is never clo- 
sure on recruitment. The innate prob- 
lems of parenthood preclude guarantees 
that membership will mean regular atten- 
dance, which is necessary to get the 
most fi'pm the program. ^ ^ - ^ 



Evaluation is an additional program 
concern. Success cannot be measured 
entirely in terms of numbers. For exam- 
ple, at varying times, Angie was one of 
five moms, as well as the only mom, in 
the program. Her son, Gabriel, was a 
nonreader repeating 3rd grade who bul- 
lied and threatened others and generally 
disrupted learning opportunities for his 
class. After his moAer had been in the 
literacy program only two months, 
Gabriel asked to please share his very 
first book with his class. This was only 
one indicator of a complete turnabout in 
his attitude, behavior, quality, and quan- 
tity of work. His teacher said that she 
“could mark the calendar by when Angie 
began coming to school.” The mood 
and the dynamics of that classroom were 
changed by one mother with the courage 
to grow with her children. 

Family literacy programs, unfortunate- 
ly, are not compatible with traditional 
forms of discrete measurement But re- 
gardless of numbers, we know our pro- 
grams’ effects have reached far beyond 
the enrolled families. 

Would We Do It Again? 

Those of us involved in family literacy 
programs have been challenged in ways 
which have pushed our own limits. 
Would we do it again? In a minute, to 
hear the pride in Joaquin’s voice when 
hesaid, “I am my mother’s teacher.” In 
a minute, to see Maria become an Amer- 
ican citizen. In a minute, to hear teach- 
ers ask why parents aren’t sharing books 
in their classrooms. In a minute, to serve 
as advocate for a child denied special 
services. In a minute, for the parent who 
said, “I am an important part of this 
school. The children need me, and the 
teachers need me too.” In a minute, for 
the mother who said, ‘This program is 
the best thing that has ever happened to 
this school and to my family.” □ 



Maryann E. Nuckolls has served as Reading 
Language Resource Teacher and Coordinator of 
Parents and Literacy, Chapter One Reading, 
Tucson Unified School District, 1336 W. Knox, 
Tucson, A2 ,85705. 
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there continues to be a disparity between at-risk and not-at-risk children, which may be a product of a variety of 
factors such as parental beliefs. The report notes that despite the increase in literacy activities at home, Goal 
One of the National Education Goals, that every parent will be a child's first teacher, has yet to be attained. 
(HTH) 
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Health and Human Services (HHS) in June 1993 to review the Head Start program and make 
recommendations for improvement and expansion. The report recommends that HHS: (1) develop new 
initiatives to utilize qualified "mentor teachers" to provide supervision and support to classroom staff, establish 
competency-based training for staff who work directly with families, and increase staffing levels and staff 
compensation; (2) review and expand current resources used for family services, parent education, and family 
literacy; and (3) encourage community and school partnerships to ensure continuity of services, facilitate state 
and local collaboration, and link Head Start with other national initiatives. Overall, HHS should continue to show 
leadership in looking across programs to ensure that policies consistently promote quality services for young 
children and their families. Biographical sketches of the committee's 47 members are included. (MDM) 
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Distance Education: 
Developing Family Literacy Programs 



Module 2 — Planning Issues 

The role of the program provider , ^ . j 

When educators first become involved with family literacy, they find that they need to 
develop a number of new skills associated with setting up a program, pne new role is that 
of advocate for the program. A provider will often ne^ to negotiate with community 
groups, businesses or school boards to convince them of the value of certain program 
components or approaches, and to raise funds through such negotiations and through 
proposal writing. Providers will also usually need to recruit actively ainong their target 
populations to persuade families of the benefits they will gain by p^cipating in the 
program. During this recruitment and later meetings with program participants, a sensitivity 
to the values and belief systems of a variety of cultures will also be needed. And, in 
programs that provide both child and adult education, teachers of those two generations 
will need to learn about each others’ specialism and cooperate in providing a coherent 
program for the whole family. 

This sounds like a daunting list of skills for an educator to cultivate, but many have 
done so— and enjoyed the challenge. The purpose of this course is to assist you in meeting 
that challenge, and the readings in this module begin to address a number of the issues 
mentioned above. 



Program types ^ » j i w 

There is a wide range of family literacy program formats, as descnbed in Module 1 (see 

also the examples given in Literacy Volunteers of America (1991), Morrow, Tracey, & 
Maxwell (1995), and Nickse (1990)), and the choice of format will depend on the f^ilies 
intended to benefit from the program. Program providers who want to enhance the literacy 
and educational opportunities of the whole family, particularly where both parents and their 
young children are at risk, will most likely choose a comprehensive format that includes 
adult and parenting education for the parents, early childhood experiences for the children, 
time for parent and child to take part in activities together, and opportunities for parents to 
discuss parenting issues (see Brizius & Foster, 1993). Such programs are most successful 
when they can operate on a daily basis over a long time period, such as a full school year. 
A program of this type will allow whole families to advance in literacy together, with both 
parent and child teaching the other as they gain confidence in their abilities. 



Where a program is targeted at families with older, school-age, children, the emphasis 
is more likely to be on ways that parents can support their children in school and work with 
the schools to improve the opportunities and achievements of the chilchen. Many children 
and adolescents do not succeed in school because they feel that education is not valued 
outside school, particularly in their homes. If parents can find ways to show that they do 
value education, then they and their children’s teachers can work together to improve the 
chances of the children. A program of this type is likely to discuss the provision of books 
and magazines in the home, piarental modeling of literacy practices, and closer links 
between parents and the school. Usually the parents in such a prograin will meet regularly, 
but not frequently— perhaps once a week for an hour or two. The main purpose of the 
meetings is to provide parents with support in what they are doing from teachers and each 
other. 
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Another variable in the format of family literacy programs is the geographical spread of 
the potential participants. Inner-city programs can be based, for example, at a school or 
community center very close to all the families taking part However, programs in rural 
areas may not be able to bring their families together at all. The program may consist of a 
series of home visits to interested families, during which the program provider discusses 
parenting issues, models reading and play activities with the children, and leaves a new set 
of books for parents and children to. read. However, such home visits may be a component 
of any progr^, supporting parents in the location where they practice their literacy and 
parenting skills. But a factor to keep in mind is the cost of home visits. The advantages of 
one-on-one family visits must be weighed against the time of the educator making visits to 
each family in the program. The frequency of visits may well be determined by the 
personnel resources of the program. 

In fact, for any program, resources may limit the scope of the program initially. For 
instance, the desired format for a particular program may be provision of educational 
services to both child and parent each school day for a full day. The reality, however, may 
be that facilities and teachers are available for only two mornings a week. It is better to start 
the program on this basis and look for ways to expand than to decide that the program 
caimot proceed because the situation is not ideal. A lot of good work can be achieved in the 
time available, and initial success at some level is likely to attract attention and lead to the 
provision of additional resources. 

Establishing partnerships and finding funding 

Most family literacy programs are the results of partnerships. Because it is a new area, 
there are few individuals or organizations specializing in family literacy. Therefore, a 
pooling of knowledge and resources is almost always needed. Within a local area, partners 
are likely to include school districts, human services agencies, adult education providers, 
churches, and business and civic groups. Each will provide what they are best able to: 
teaching expertise and teachers, buildings and facilities, teaching materials, publicity and 
funding. You should not find too much difficulty in matching up the entries on these two 
lists! 

As well as local funding through businesses, school districts and other sources, many 
programs seek government funding, either federal or state. The federal Even Start program 
is now providing over $100 million each year to support local initiatives in setting up 
family literacy programs and many states are expanding their funding provision for family 
literacy. In addition, both federal and state funds directed toward adult basic education are 
being used, in part, to encourage family literacy. 

For more details about partnerships and funding, see the article by Judith Alamprese in 
this module and pp. 14-19 of the LVA Handbook (Literacy Volunteers of America, 1991). 

Recruitment of learners and instructors 

When a program has sufficient support to be a viable proposition, a very important next 
step is family recruitment— a program cannot be successful if nobody participates. And, 
perhaps surprisingly, one of the most cmcial decisions connected with recruitment is the 
choice of a name for the program. The word “literacy” should certainly not appear in a 
program title; it has too many negative connotations for many people, who will not wish to 
be associated with that label. Much better is some up-beat name, possibly with a catchy set 
of initials, that captures the essence of what the program is about. Examples from actual 
programs include PACE: Parent And Child Education program and HIPPY: Home 
Instruction Program for Preschool Youngsters. A title need not be as elaborate as this, but it 
should contain key words like children, parent, family, reading and education. 
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Once a name has been chosen, a wide variety of means should be employed to publicize 
the program to potential ptutidpants. A wide audience can be reached throu^ public service 
announcements on local radio stations, and local newspapers can often be persuaded to run 
human interest stories introducing a program. More targeted recruiting could, depending on 
the type of program, be focused on local schools, public housing projects, welfare and 
social services offices, or community groups. Sensitivity to community and ethnic cultures 
is very necessary at this stage. To avoid giving possible offense to the very p^ple the 
program is intended to help, program providers should be ctueful to seek advice from 
community leaders about Ae best ways to go about active recruiting. (For more on this issue 
of cultural differences, see the.article by Vivian Gadsden in this module and the article by 
Duran (1996). For general information on recruiting, see D’Angelo et al (1995).) 

Once a program has started, an additional recruiting aid is word-of-mouth 
recommendation by the early parent participants. And dieir perception of the program is 
largely determined by the teachers they meet face-to-face. Therefore, in the early stages of 
any program, the best ambassadors for that program are the class instructors. They are the 
program to most parents, and so it is very important that a program’s instructors are 
carefully chosen and then well trained in the nature of family literacy and in the cultures of 
the participating families. At this time of expanding family literacy, many educators are 
coming new to this area and will need help, for example, in working cooperatively with 
both children and parents. But it is very important that new family literacy practitioners do 
receive assistance in learning how to cany out the unfamiliar taste they will face in the 
family literacy environment 

Program goals 

Just as Ae types of family literacy program vary, so will the goals of a program. These 
goals may include the preparation of young children for school, the encouragement of older 
children to read more, or the raising of adults’ academic and parenting skills. But, whatever 
the details of those goals, a most important factor will be the development of motivation in 
the families participating in the program; motivation to develop new abilities, confidence 
and interests, leading toward a long-term commitment to education. Parents are often 
diffident about their ability to help their children and need to be shown that they possess 
valuable knowledge and skills to p^ on to their children through modeling liter^y 
behaviors, providing literacy materials in their homes, and sharing literacy activities with 
their children. The principal purpose of most family literacy programs is to facilitate the 
development of these skills and assist parents in creating an environment of literacy for 
their children. 

Of course, within this general framework, different families will have different needs. 

A family literacy program must, to a large extent, be learner-centered— i.e., learning 
experiences should be tailored to meet the needs of each family. Therefore, besides 
establishing program goals, it is also advisable to meet with families individually to agree 
on realistic personal goals and establish a family’s own educational plan. These educational 
plans should take into account the parent’s particular interests (e.g., managing finances, 
helping with homework, personal computer skills). The plans should be reviewed 
periodically with each family to assure that appropriate progress is being made and that 
goals remain relevant to the family’s needs. If necessary, plans should be modified to 
match progress and any changes in the family’s situation. Setting realistic, personalized 
goals will help families recognize that they are making progress. Thus, they are more likely 
to see the program as theirs and participate for a longer period of time. 

Now read the articles and extracts for this module: 
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• Nickse, R. S. (1990). Family and intergenerational literacy programs: An 
update of “The noises of literacy”, (pp. 27 - 85). 

• Literacy Volunteers of America (1991). How to add family literacy to your 
program. 

• Alamprese, J. (1996). Integrated services, cross-agency collaboration, and 
family literacy. In Benjamin, L. A., & lx>rd, J. (Eds). Family literacy: Directions 
in research and implications for practice, pp. 17-23. 

• Gadsden, V. L. (1996). Designing and conducting family literacy programs that 
account for racial, ethnic, religious, and other cultural differences. In Benjamin, 

1^ A., & Ljord, J. (Eds). Family literacy: Directions in research and implications 
for practice, pp. 31-38. 

You may also want to look at the ERIC documents whose abstracts are included in the 

module. Then use the information contained in your readings to write your response paper 

for Module 2. 
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Record 1 of 8 - ERIC 1992-6/96 

AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: Fn377a66 

AU - PERSONAL AUTHOR: Anderson.-Jean-E. 

Tl - TITLE: Families Learning Together in Colorado: A Report on Family Literacy. 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): Colorado State Dept, of Education, Denver. Office of 
Adult Education. 

PY- PUBLICATION YEAR: 1994 

AV- AVAILABILITY: Office of Adult Education, Colorado Department of Education, 201 E. Colfax, Denver, CO 
80203-1799 ($20). 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 115 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC05 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: This report, which is intended for individuals developing family literacy (FL) programs, contains 
background information on the research, development, operation, evaluation, and outcomes of federal- and 
state-level FL initiatives. Discussed in section 1 are the following topics: the importance/benefrts of FL 
programs; definitions of literacy and FL according to Colorado, U.S., and Canadian legislation and various 
literacy organizations and programs; the history of FL (initial projects/models, federal and state initiatives, and 
the role of foundations and literacy organizations); the FL research base; the impact of FL programs on 
children, crime/violence, and poverty; successful practices; examples of family-centered programs; issues and 
challenges facing FL; and recommendations and challenges for FL. Section 2, which focuses on FL in 
Colorado, contains the followring: a brief history of FL in Colorado; Colorado student success stories; overviews 
of surveys conducted in F92, FY93, and FY94; profiles of nine Colorado FL programs; and annotated lists of 
Colorado organizations/programs providing technical assistance, services for family learning, funding 
resources, and informational resources. The bibliography lists 61 references. Appended are Colorado's 
definition of FL and listings of FL programs in Colorado in FY94 and family center and Adult Education Act 
contacts. (MN) 



Record 2 of 8 - ERIC 1992-6/96 

AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: ED376753 

AU - PERSONAL AUTHOR: Auerbach,-Elsa; And-Others 

Tl - TITLE: From the Community to the Community: A Guidebook for Training Community Literacy Instructors. 
Community Training for Adult and Family Literacy Project Final Report. 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): Boston Adult Literacy Fund, MA. 

PY - PUBLICATION YEAR: 1994 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 221 p.; Some pages contain light, broken type. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC09 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: The guidebook describes a model for a community-based adult and family literacy program for 
immigrant and refugee communities that draws on and enhances the strengths of community members with 
strong educational backgrounds who can serve as community literacy teachers and leaders (interns). Mentors 
from adult education programs trained the interns to teach English as a Second Language and English literacy. 
The project, a collaborative effort of three adult education programs, a university, and a literacy organization, is 
described in the guidebook. An introductory section gives an overview of the project and the guidebook. In the 
first five chapters, the project is detailed, including context and rationale, project structure and participants, the 
training/mentoring component, transition from training to teaching, and project evaluation. The final chapter 
outlines findings, challenges, and recommendations. Lists of references and resources for training are included. 
Appended materials include a letter welcoming interns to the training program, samples of minutes and 
handouts from training workshops, and some sample evaluation tools (possible questions for student exit 
interviews and checklists for student assessment). (MSE) (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on Literacy Education) 
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AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: ED3763?S 

Tl - TITLE: Adding Family Numeracy to ABLE Programs. 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): Community Action Southwest, Waynesbuig, PA 
PY - PUBLICATION YEAR: 1 994 
NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 71 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: This document consists of a brief final report and a handbook from a project conducted to 

develop family numeracy activities and incorporate them into adult basic and literacy education (ABLE) classes 
in two Pennsylvania counties. The 10 activities, which were designed to help adult learners foster the 
development of numeracy concepts/skills in their young children, cover the following topics: sizing, ordering, 
classification, one-to-one correspondence, counting, geometric shapes, units of length/distance, money, 
arithmetic operations, time, temperature, and fractions. The activities were pilot tested with 28 students in an 
ABLE classroom and packaged into learning packets that were distributed to parents involved in Even Start, 
Head Start, and adult basic education programs in Washington and Greene counties. Appended to the final 
report are the following: a chart detailing student/tutor evaluations of the activities, sample parent evaluations 
and staff/tutor questionnaires, and the staff/tutor handbook. Included in the handbook are information on 
numeracy and parents' role in teaching numeracy skills, descriptions of the 10 activities, and sample staff/tutor 
and parent evaluations for each activity. (MN) 



Record 4 of 8 - ERIC 1 992-6/96 

AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: ED3738S9 

Tl - TITLE: The Power of Family Literacy. 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): National Center for Family Literacy, Louisville, KY.; 
Philliber Research Associates, Accord, NY. 

PY - PUBLICATION YEAR: 1994 

AV - AVAILABILITY: National Center for Family Literacy, Waterfront Plaza, Suite 200, 325 West Main Street 
Louisville, KY 40202-4251 . 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 25 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: This report presents the early findings from the analysis of a family literacy demonstration project 
under the direction of the National Center for Family Literacy. The data in this report are based upon the 
experiences of over 300 families who participated in the Toyota Families for Learning Program during the 
1992-1993 school year. The first section of the report discusses the issue of, and approach to, family literacy. 
The second section covers the scope of the issue, focusing on impoverished children, parents who lack literacy 
skills, and low income families. The third section of the report profiles promising family literacy programs and 
outlines their necessary components. The final section details some of the encouraging results of the Toyota 
Families for Learning Program, including the following: (1) adults participating in family literacy programs 
demonstrate greater gains in literacy than adults in adult focused programs; (2) participants in family literacy 
programs are more likely to remain in the program than participants in adult focused programs; (3) adults who 
participate in the program continue to learn; (4) children participating in family literacy programs demonstrate 
greater gains than children in child focused programs; and (5) more educationally supportive home 
environments are reported among the participants in family literacy programs. (TJQ) 



Record 5 of 8 - ERIC 1 992-6/96 

AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: FD377795 

Tl - TITLE: Effective Practices in Community Based Family Literacy: Results of a National Research and 
Evaluation Project. 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): Association for Community Based Education, Washington, 
DC. 

PY - PUBLICATION YEAR: 1993 
NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 1 74 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC07 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: A field evaluation of 14 community-based family and intergenerational literacy programs 

identified the most effective strategies, structures, and approaches to reach and teach the "hardest to reach." 
Information was collected through 90-minute telephone surveys with program coordinators and/or executive 



directors. Although different in structural design, the programs had similar philosophies and approaches in 
improving family and intergenerational literacy. Literacy skills development had the following characteristics: it 
addressed learners' needs, issues, and interests; it focused on practical application; it was participatory; and it 
supported parents in assuming and enhancing their roles as children's "first teachers." Life skills and/or 
parenting education were a critical component of each program. All programs provided supportive services, a 
nonthreatening learning environment, broad-based and learner-centered literacy education, traditional and 
innovative nontrad'itional instructional approaches, and traditional and nontrad'itional assessment methods. An 
outcome of the project was recommendations for program improvement in three major areas-education and 
service delivery, staffing, and overall administration-and for research, policy, and staff development. (The 
25-page report is followed by these appendixes: survey; field research protocol, interview process, and 
interview questions; program case studies and profiles; and sample program documents. Contains 13 
references.) (VLB) 



Record 6 of 8 - ERIC 1992-6/96 

AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: ED372290 

AU - PERSONAL AUTHOR: Smith,-Thomas-B. 

Tl - TITLE: Home-Based Family Literacy Mentoring. A Guide for Head Start Teachers. 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): Pittsburgh Univ., PA. Generations Together. 

PY- PUBLICATION YEAR: 1994 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 21 p.; For a related report, see CE 066 922. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: This guide was developed during a demonstration project conducted in three diverse, multiethnic 
Western Pennsylvania communities to use older adult tutors as mentors to improve Head Start parents' literacy 
skills and ability to develop their children's literacy. The guide is intended to facilitate tutors' learning about 
family literacy and to give them guidelines for working with families and making home visits. The guide includes 
the following: information on family literacy; a rationale for and description for the project, tips for getting started 
(characteristics of adult learners, techniques for teaching adults, clarifying goals, and establishing a 
relationship); ideas for keeping it going (teaching the parents); and wrapping it up (some examples of outcomes 
as reported by mentors and parents). Appendixes includes a checklist of home visiting tips and a starter list of 
family literacy activities (KC) 



Record 7 of 8 - ERIC 1992-6/96 

AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: ED361670 

AU - PERSONAL AUTHOR: Poulton,-Constance-L. 

Tl - TITLE: Family Literacy Programs: Adult Curricula and Evaluation. 

PY - PUBLICATION YEAR: 1993 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 166 p.; Master's Project, Weber State University. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC07 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: Designed to increase awareness of family literacy programs, this project report deals with 
definitions of literacy, the research base, typology of family and intergenerational literacy programs, and 
evaluation of these programs. The report is designed to be a resource for teachers/practitioners and 
administrators/funders of family literacy programs. It includes: (1) a review of the literature on family literacy; 

(2) a directory of available adult curriculum materials suited to family and intergenerational literacy programs; 

(3) formative evaluation forms for use by teachers and adult students in family and intergenerational literacy 
programs; (4) materials designed to be used in presentations at conferences and workshops to increase 
understanding of family and intergenerational literacy programs and to promote programs; and (5) evaluation 
forms for curricula, evaluation forms for adult students, and presentation materials. Five tables illustrating 
various typologies of family literacy programs are included. Contains 59 references. (Author/RS) 
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AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: ED347328 
AU - PERSONAL AUTHOR: Ker1ca,-Sandra 

Tl - TITLE: Family Literacy Programs and Practices. Practice Application Brief. 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
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PY - PUBLICATION YEAR: 1992 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 4 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: Breaking the continuing cycle of low literacy levels transmitted from one generation to another is 
the philosophy behind family and intergenerational literacy programs. This Practice Brief describes some of the 
family literacy program models that are proving effective. It also summarizes strategies and resources that can 
help practitioners. The brief begins with the issue of the definitions of literacy and purposes of literacy 
education, pointing out that many program developers and researchers advocate respecting cultural differences 
and multiple meanings of literacy, and supporting educational achievement without undermining the family as a 
cultural resource. Effective program models are then described by type of intervention; the four models are: 
adults direct-children direct services; adults indirect-children indirect services; adults direct-children indirect; 
and adults indirect-children direct, with examples of each. Strategies for practitioners include determining 
audience to be served, recruiting through emphasizing the benefits to children, providing high-interest subject 
matter and guest speakers, and giving literacy program participants suitable recognition. (14 references) (KC) 
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Introduction to Modules 3-8 



By completing Modules 1 and 2, you have acquired considerable background 
information about the nature of family literacy and the need for family literacy programs. 
You are now in a position to apply that knowledge to the various stages of setting up a 
program: 

• writing a proposal (Module 3), 

• designing curriculum materials for parents (Module 4), 

• designing curriculum materials for children (Module 

• selecting appropriate published materials (Module 6), 

• developing lesson plans (Module 7), and 

• constructing evaluation measures (Module 8). 

You choose four of these modules and, after studying the materials in those modules, 
you complete a short practice exercise for each of them. The module materials include a 
sample practice exercise to help you. When you have submitted these four practice 
exercises (in two submissions of two exercises each), you will receive feedback on them to 
assist you with the next submission. 

This last submission is the most important for the course and carries half the total credit 
for your grade. You will complete extensive applications in two of the areas for which you 
submitted practice exercises. It is intended that these applications be as real as possible. It is 
highly desirable that you develop them for an actual family literacy program, but you can 
use a fictional one if necessary. 

Now look again at the LVA Handbook (Literacy Volunteers of America, 1991), 
including the Appendices, to obtain an overview of the way that a family literacy program 
is developed. You may also want to look at the ERIC documents whose abstracts are 
included in this introduction (a very small sample of the available program reports), as 
preparation for your work on Modules 3-8. 

In addition, you will find much helpful material about family literacy on the Internet or 
World Wide Web. This rapidly-growing resource is changing daily as new materials are 
added to it. However, here are a few useful entry points to get you started, with an 
indication of what each provides: 

• AskHiyC — http://ericir.syr.edu (Virtual Library, ERIC database and digests, 

lesson plans); 

• Indiana University Family Learning — http://www.indiana,edu/”eric_rec/ 

(courses, resources); 

• National Center on Adult Literacy http://litserver.literacy.upenn.edu/ (research, 

resources); 

• National Institute on Early Childhood Development and Education — 

http://www.ed.gov/offices/OERI/ECI/ (news, research, resources); 




• National Institute for Literacy — http://noveI.nifl.gov/ (information, forums, 

resources); 

• North Central Regional Educational Laboratory — http://www.ncrel.org/ncrel/ 

(resources, state information); 

• U.S. Department of Education — http://www.ed.gov/ (initiatives, funding, 

services, publications). 

Most of these Web pages are cross-linked through their lists of organizations, so that 
search of one site can lead quite naturally to another, then another, then . . . 
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AN - ACCESSION NUMBER; ED382390 

AU - PERSONAL AUTHOR: Allen-Lesibu.-Sandra 

Tl - TITLE: New York State PreKindergarten Programs in New York City: Strategies for Creating Multicultural Early 
Childhood Programs. A Collaborative Approach. 

PY- PUBLICATION YEAR: 1994 _ 

fjj . DESCRIPTIVE NOTE; 20 p.; Paper presented at the National Head Start Association Training Conference 

(21st, Louisville, KY, April 15, 1994). 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: This report begins by discussing the role of the New York Education Departmerit; community 
education agencies; school boards, administrators, teachers, and their associations; community-based 
organizations; and the role of other state and local agencies in creating collaborative approaches to early 
childhood programming. Several collaborative early childhood programs are described to make up the bulk of 
the report, including: the Adolescent Child Care Program (funded by the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant); Early Childhood Direction centers (statewide referral and information networks for parents and 
professionals who suspect a child under five years of age to have a disability or be at risk of developing a 
disability)- the New York State Prekindergarten Program; Community Schools Programs; Even Start Family 
Literacy program; Education of Homeless Children and Youth Program; programs for students with disabilities, 
including the SuperStart Prekindergarten Program, the SuperStart Plus program, and Kindergarten Plus, Grade 
One Plus, and Grade Two Plus programs; and the Summer Primary/Promoting Success program. A list of 12 
areas in early childhood programming for which mutticultural strategies can be developed and a discussion of 
conclusions end the report. (DR) 
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Tl - TITLE: Small Wins; The Promises and Challenges of Family Literacy. Center on Families, Communities, 

Schools and Children's Learning. Report No. 22. . 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): Center on Families, Communities, Schools, and Childrens 

Learning.; Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore. Md. 

PY-PUBLICATION YEAR: 1994 • tk 

AV - AVAILABILITY; Dissemination Office, Center on Families, Communities, Schools and Children s Learning, l he 

Johns Hopkins University, 3505 North Charles Street, Baltimore, MD 21218. 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE; 46 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE; EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: This report examines the effectiveness of elementary school-based family literacy programs and 
describes the first year evaluation of a middle-school-based family literacy program in Baltimore, Maryland. In 
section one it reviews the literature on aduK education and early childhood intervention and proposes a 
hypothesis of the broad pathways by which family literacy programs might impact adutts and children. Four 
family literacy programs are used to illustrate the gains achieved by such programs. In section two. the report 
describes the evaluation of a middle-school-based family literacy program and identifies the challenges of 
implementing a family literacy program at this level of schooling. Based on classroom observations, intervie^, 
and individual outcome measures, the evaluation revealed small but encouraging accomplishments. It found 
that adult participants had positive attitudes toward education, often did their own homework together with their 
children, and improved the use of literacy skiHs in their daily lives. In section three, the report discusses the 
need to clarify program labels and goals, develop successful collaborations, improved measures of adult 
literacy, the impact of evaluation on program staff, and the efficacy of middle schools as sites for family literacy 
programs. (Contains 47 references.) (M|pM) 
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Tl - TITLE: Project SELF HELP: A Family Focus on Literacy. Report No. 13. 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): Center on Families, Communities, Schools, and Children's 
Learning.; Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

PY - PUBLICATION YEAR: 1993 

AV- AVAILABILITY: Dissemination Office, Center on Families, Communities, Schools and Children's Learning, The 
Johns Hopkins University, 3505 North Charles Street, Baltimore, MD 21218. 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 39 p.; For a related document, see ED 343 716. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: This report describes an evaluation of Project SELF HELP, a school-based family literacy 

program serving parents and other caretakers, elementary school age children, and preschool children 2 days 
per week during the school year. A summer reading program was also available to families. The evaluation was 
conducted in 1992-1993 to inform program design and implementation, and to study the effects of the program 
on individuals and families. Parent literacy was assessed using tests of basic skills in math, reading, and 
spelling, and functional literacy in reading/life skills and math. The adults also completed assessments of their 
home educational environment and beliefs about their parenting role. Preschool children were as se ssed for 
reading readiness, comprehension, receptive vocabulary and letter recognition. Grades, attendance, teacher 
materials, and observations of program components were also used in the evaluation. Results indicated gains 
in mean scores on all measures of literacy and math for adults in the program. The preschool children, on 
average, made gains on all literacy assessments from fall to spring. Report card grades improved in reading, 
language, and math. For elementary school children attending the summer reading program, reading scores 
improved from spring to the end of summer. Final sections of the report include: (1) three case studies and 
issues they raise for family literacy practitioners, researchers, and policymakers: { 2 ) lessons learned from the 
perspective of the program coordinator; and (3) the questions that remain from the researcher's perspective. 
Contains 26 references. (HTH) 
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CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): Center on Families, Communities, Schools, and Children's 
Learning.; Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

PY - PUBLICATION YEAR: 1994 

JN - JOURNAL CITATION: Research-and-Development-Report; n5 June 1994 

AV- AVAILABILITY: Dissemination Office, Center on Families, Communities, Schools and Children's Learning, The 
Johns Hopkins University, 3505 North Charies Street, Baltimore, MD 21218 (Free; full reports of each study 
may be ordered for a charge). 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 13 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: Parent involvement in their children's schooling declines dramatically as students move through 
middle school and high school, though students still want and need their parents’ help to reach educational 
goals. This newsletter presents several articles on partnerships between schools and families and between 
families and community programs. The title article describes a collaborative effort at six schools to identify 
parent-school partnership practices that are appropriate at the high school level, how the schools can develop 
and implement such practices, and how the practices actually affect those involved. The remaining articles are: 
(1) "Small Wins of Family Literacy Programs Can Be Extended into Middle Schools": (2) "How Parent Centers 
Strengthen Family, School, and Community Relationships in Four Urban Schools": (3) "A Manual Provides 
Guidelines for Coaching in Community Programs"; and (4) "Moving toward Comprehensiveness in Integrating 
Family Services through Collaboration and Empowerment: How Are We Doing?" (HTH) 
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Tl - TITLE: A Follow Up Study of Selected South Carolina Parent Education/Family Literacy Projects: 1994. 

PY- PUBLICATION YEAR: 1995 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 32 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: This report provides the 1994 follow-up evaluation of the Early Childhood Parent/Education 
Family Literacy Project in South Carolina, first evaluated in 1993. The objective of the evaluation was a 
comprehensive review and analysis of program components and elements as designed and implemented by 12 
pilot projects. Highlights from the 1993 evaluation of the pilot projects, background information on the 
evaluation framework for the 1994 follow-up survey, a summary report on the 1994 evaluation, individual 
profiles of the projects participating in Parent/Education Family Literacy Projects for 12 counties, and 
recommendations for further parent education/family literacy program development and evaluation are 
included. Activities of each of the 12 programs are described in the areas of parent education, adult education 
family literacy, and child and family services. The survey findings indicated that the 12 participating projects 
have made significant gains since the 1993 evaluation, in terms of increasing services to all families and in 
refining parent education services, and interagency collaboration. Among the recommendations gleaned from 
the survey are: (1) that parent education/family literacy programs should continue to expand on areas affecting 
school readiness; (2) that projects should continue to focus on involving families at risk; and (3) that full 
integration of parent education/family literacy programs into the community’s total family services system and 
the schools' overall readiness programs should be a priority. (AP) 
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AB - ABSTRACT: Five questions and answers are presented in this document. They are as follows: (1) Are family 
literacy and intergenerational literacy the same? The first term, it is explained, focuses on the parent and child, 
while the second term, used in the broader sense, involves other adults such as grandparents and neighbors, 
etc. (2) What are the goals of family and intergenerational programs, and what are some models for working 
toward those goals? Answer The goals of both types of programs include: promoting parental involvement; 
improving attitudes and values as well as skills linked to reading; increasing families' sense of the wider social 
significance of reading; and addressing the unique difficulties of multilingual families that have been uprooted 
and displaced. (3) What instructional approaches, methods and techniques are used in family literacy 
programs? The answer provides two approaches. The are: the competency-based method; and the participatory 
approach. It is noted that several programs, including Even Start, of Washington state, combine both 
approaches. (4) What materials and resources have been developed for family and intergenerational 
programs? Different types of curriculum that will address particular concerns are described in the answer. (5) 
what are some promising directions for the future? The answer describes four characteristics that all promising 
programs appear to have in common. Such programs: build on family strengths; see collaboration between 
child and adult educators as crucial; value traditional culture; and conduct ethnographic research. (Contains 28 
references.) (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Education) (LR) 
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NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 76 p.; Original draft of this report was a paper presented at the Meeting of the National 
Center on Adult Literacy and the Family Impact Seminar (Washington, DC, June 1994). 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT: This document explores selected issues related to connecting welfare reform initiatives and the 
literacy movement and provides basic information about literacy education and its economic impact. Literacy is 
defined, and similarities and differences between aduK basic education, aduK secondary education, and 
English-as-a-Second-Language programs are explained. Literacy levels among various segments of the U.S. 
population and the relationship of literacy to labor market success are discussed. Examined in an overview of 
federal literacy policy are eight major literacy, welfare, and job training programs and the legislation authorizing 
them. Discussed next are client characteristics, funding/costs, sponsors, instructors, instructor training, and 
effectiveness. The functional context approach to literacy education and programs integrating literacy and job 
skills are highlighted. Seven two-generation and family literacy programs are described, and lessons learned 
from eight field demonstrations are summarized. The challenges of connecting the aduK education and welfare 
systems and promising programs in three states are identified. Appended are the following: descriptions of 
efforts to integrate IKeracy education into welfare reform programs in California, New Jersey, and Ohio; 
descriptions of major national IKeracy organizations; and data on funding and earnings impacts of IKeracy 
education. Contains 77 references. (MN) 
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AB - ABSTRACT: This report, which is intended for individuals developing family IKeracy (FL) programs, contains 
background information on the research, development, operation, evaluation, and outcomes of federal- and 
state-level FL inKiatives. Discussed in section 1 are the following topics: the importance/beneftts of FL 
programs; definKions of literacy and FL according to Colorado, U.S., and Canadian legislation and various 
IKeracy organizations and programs; the history of FL (inKial projects/models, federal and state inKiatives, and 
the role of foundations and IKeracy organizations); the FL research base; the impact of FL programs on 
children, crime/violence, and poverty; successful practices; examples of family-centered prx)grams; issues and 
challenges facing FL; and recommendations and challenges for FL. Section 2, which focuses on FL in 
Colorado, contains the followtng: a brief history of FL in Colorado; Colorado student success stories; overviews 
of surveys conducted in F92, FY93, and FY94; profiles of nine Colorado FL programs; and annotated lists of 
Colorado organizations/programs providing technical assistance, services for family learning, funding 
resources, and informational resources. The bibliography lists 61 references. Appended are Colorado's 
definition of FL and listings of FL programs in Colorado in FY94 and family center and AduK Education Act 
contacts. (MN) 
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AB - ABSTRACT: Project Mastery was a family IKeracy program that served 30 adults and 40 children in Ks first 
year of operation. Participants were parents and aduK siblings of present and past 
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English-as-a-Second-Language programs and students of limited English proficiency (LEP) in kindergarten 
through grade 5. It was designed to support English language development in both adults and children, and also 
provided mathematics instruction to participating children after school hours. Child care and educational 
activities for preschool children were added to enable parents to attend project activities. A unique program 
feature was intergenerational ESL literacy classes to enable newly-arrived families to develop language skills 
rapidly and increase parent interest in children's schooling. Participating teachers were provided with staff 
development opportunities. The project met its objectives for parent involvement, and partially met its objective 
for children's development of English language skills. Objectives for adult English language skill development 
and mathematics could not be assessed. Recommendations for program improvement include modifying the 
objective for adult English language skills for better assessment, and augmentation of children's English 
language skills development, particularly through peer tutoring or individualized instruction. (MSE) (Adjunct 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Literacy Education) 
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AB - ABSTRACT: This publication incorporates information for developing the Learning with East Aurora Families 
(LEAF) family literacy program model as well as specific activity ideas for program components. It is divided 
into eight parts which include: (1) staff Job descriptions; (2) early childhood curriculum; (3) adult basic education 
curriculum; (4) English as a Second Language curriculum; (5) parent and child time together; (6) parenting 
workshops; (7) home visits; and (8) field trips. Staff Job descriptions detail basic responsibilities and authorities, 
entry level requirements, and hours per week. The early childhood curriculum consists of a class schedule, 
elements of the class, and outlines for 13 units: Thank^iving, Christmas holiday, occupations, health, 
Valentine's Day, families, communities, planet earth, Easter, plants. Mother's Day, summer fun, and being 
patriotic. Each outline consists of purpose of unit, overview, and art projects with materials needed and 
directions. The adult basic education section describes the general curriculum, customization of the curriculum, 
and specialized curriculum and lists materials. The section on English as a Second Language describes basic 
materials, general classroom procedures, use of volunteers, and other elements. The parent and child time 
together curriculum contains handouts in English and Spanish for parents for the activities that detail learning 
concepts, materials needed, and description of activity. The parenting workshops section provides an overview 
of workshop topics. The home visits section describes four visits: skills for children, skills for parents, what 
teachers do, what children do, what parents do, and what parent and children do together. The final section 
describes eight field trips in terms of destination, contact person, purpose of activity, description, and staff 
requirements. (YLB) 
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AB - ABSTRACT: An intergenerational literacy project involving economically disadvantaged parents, their 

preschool children, and preservice teachers was conducted at Eastern Montana College. Parents enrolled in the 
Head Start and Even Start programs attended sessions at which they were trained to be literacy tutors at 
training meetings and/or combination dinner/training sessions. Forty Even Start enrollees and 20 Head Start 
families attended the sessions. Four literacy tutors and 49 college students were trained to work alongside 
parents as literacy volunteers. Literacy services were provided at the Head Start and Even Start centers and at 
the local shelters for battered spouses and the homeless iii Billings, Montana. The sites were furnished with 719 
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books and 35 backpacks of books-on-tape were developed for parents to check out and use at home. The 
project was considered highly successful and will be continued. (Appendixes constituting approximately 75% of 
this document contain the following; a list of more than 100 books recommended for parents and preschoolers; 
a parent interview fono; parent-child observation checklists; a course syllabus; instructional materials 
inventories; and a handbook for conducting family literacy nights that includes lesson plans, overhead 
transparency masters, and student handouts.) (MN) 
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AB - ABSTRACT: A family literacy demonstration project was conducted to offer family literacy classes in three 
public schools in Philadelphia. Instruction was offered for 2.5 hours per day 4 days per week for parents of 
kindergartners and first graders from January to June and for parents and children together in July. The project 
was designed to help adults meet their own needs and to enable them to support their children's learning. The 
instmctional program for the adults mirrored the kindergarten and first-grade curriculum of the school district. 
During the parents-and-children-together phase of the program, activities were provided that parents could 
continue at home, and parents also received infonoation about children's learning. The whole-language, 
learner-centered approach was used. Evaluation of the program, both by staff members, and by an outside 
evaluator, showed some problems. For example, it was difficult to develop a shared vision of what family 
literacy should be. In addition, relationships between the literacy project staff and the schools was strained in 
two of the three schools, and the teachers had to struggle to serve a diverse group of parents at three schools. 
However, even though all program goals were not met, parents and children did learn, and both groups were 
served.. Recommendations were made to involve all stakeholders earlier in the planning process, to build a 
sense of shared ownership among participants, and to provide ongoing support for staff. (Project documents 
included in the report include the following: student writings; final evaluation report; letter from School District of 
Philadelphia, Office of Assessment; request for proposals; outreach materials; and a workshop plan.) (KC) 
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AB - ABSTRACT: Seven model family literacy programs in Illinois were monitored for one year to determine 
successful program components and characteristics and to assist local programs in developing and 
implementing practical evaluation systems. Sue were networking programs each of which involved several 
agencies, and one program was designed on a center-based model. During the study year, all of the programs 
experienced staff turnovers or reductions. No program made radical changes to its components. The programs 
generally experienced growth; however, funding reductions forced one program to reduce its services 
drastically. Four programs expanded into new sites. All of the programs experimented with new curricula or 
innovative programming ideas. At one program, families participated in a unique computer workshop conducted 
in Spanish. Another program worked to increase children's access to books and men's involvement in family 
literacy activities through "make and take nights" featuring activities such as bookshelf making. Other 
innovative activities at individual project included training college students to conduct home outreach and 
conducting a one-day course to build self-esteem and nurture adults' needs within families. (This document 
includes descriptions of the individual programs and program summaries. Selected program evaluation 
questionnaires are appended.) (MN) 
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AB - ABSTRACT: This study reports on nine family literacy projects that focus on families whose primary language 
is not English. The first six projects fall under the Kenan service model, which sees that children receive more 
or as many services as adults and is organized around children's needs. These include the Canoncito Family 
Support/Eariy Childhood Education project (Lagana, New Mexico); the Family Tree Even Start project (Mesa, 
Arizona); Healdsburg/Wmdsor Even Start project (Healdsburg and Windsor, California); Hidalgo Even Start 
project (Hidalgo, Texas); Refugee Family Literacy Project (Rochester, New York); and Salem Family English 
Literacy project (Salem, Oregon). The last three projects focus on adults and are referred to as enhanced adult 
English-as-a-Second-Language family literacy projects. These include the Florida International University 
Family English Literacy project (Miami, Florida); the Lao Family English Literacy project (St. Paul, Minnesota); 
and the Newcomer Family Literacy project (Lawrence, Massachusetts). The report highlights the 
accomplishments and lessons of each project; focuses on cultural and linguistic issues; describes effective 
approaches for dealing with program components, such as outcomes and evaluation methods; and looks at 
project design and implementation. One-page profiles highlight key issues and strategies and provide detailed 
information about each project. Appended are project information, including a list of project contacts, and an 
assortment of project materials that may provide insights into effective family literacy strategies. (KM) 





Module 3 — Proposal writing 

When a family literacy program is being started, writing a proposal for funding will 
often be necessary. This may be a proposal from the program provider to a local 
consortium, or from provider and consortium to a federal or state agency. In the second 
case, the proposal will us^ly have to be presented in a particular specified format, but, in 
any situation, the main principles of proposal writing are to make a clear case for program 
nekl, to describe how to meet that need, and to provide details of personnel, timelines and 
budget Before looking further at the details of proposal writing, we summarize the present 
funding climate for family literacy and compare the availability of public and private 
funding. 

As described in Module 1, there has been increasing federal and state funding for 
family literacy as the movement has grown over the past decade. The federal Even Start 
program continue to expand and more and more states are including family literacy in their 
educa.tional polici^. Also local conununities are taking a lead in wanting to improve the 
situation in their cities and counties, through a wide range of groups such as churches, 
businesses and school districts. In addition, many private foundations are now including 
family literacy among their priorities for funding, because they see this movement as a very 
effective force for change in the whole educational arena. Therefore, the funding is 
certainly available for a convincing proposal put forward by an effective partnership. 
However, such a proposal needs to be targeted very clearly to the potential funder, so that 
the program propxDsed is closely related to the organization’s criteria for awarding funds. A 
number of sources are now available to assist program providers find the right funding 
route for them. (See, for example, A guide to funding sources for family literacy from the 
National Center for Family Literacy (Popp, 1991).) 

The audience for a family litei^y proposal may be a local consortium of business and 
community groups, it may be a private foundation, or it may be a state or federal agency. In 
any case, the proposal narrative should include the following elements: 

• an introduction setting out the need for the program, describing target 

populations, and listing program goals; 

• descriptions of the classes proposed— their types, timing, and content; 

• an outline of the curriculum— particularly the mix of custom-designed and off- 

the-shelf curriculum; 

• the provider’s preparation needs — lead time for designing curriculum, and 
recruiting families; 

• space and materials needed by the project— classrooms, storage, books, 
computers; 

• descriptions of project persoiuiel — their qualifications and experience; 

• the evaluation plan — methods for gathering data for pre/px)st compiarison to 
show program gains. 

In addition, a full submitted proposal will also include: 

• timeline — a month by month chart, showing the progression of preparation and 
teaching activities; 

• budget — including project salaries, fringe benefits, supplies, communication, and 
travel; 

• resumes for all project persoruiel. 
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Now read the articles and extracts for this module: 



• What to look for in a family literacy program proposal. 

• Boswell, C. (1995). Developing a proposal . . . When opportunity knocks, will 
you be prepared? 

• Popp, R. (1991). A guide to funding sources for family literacy. 

Also read again the LVA Handbook (Literacy Volunteers of America, 1991), pp. 14-19 and 
25-34. You may also want to look at the ERIC documents whose abstracts are included in 
the module (as well as others in the Introduction to Modules 3-8). Then use the example 
practice exercise to help you complete the assigned practice exercise for Module 3. 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR 



IN A FAMILY UTERACY PROGRAM PROPOSAL 



The purpose of this guide is to provide a checklist of effective 
education and evaluation practices to look for in proposals for 
family literacy programs. The outline below is a checklist of items 
that should appear in a program proposal. 



1. WHO? 

Who will be providing the family literacy progr am ? 

Are the providers experienced in family literacy? 

Do they have trained instructors, who are experienced in 
family literacy? 

Do they have early childhood and adult education specialists 
(where appropriate)? 



2. WHAT? 

What are the program’s stated goals? 

Are they clearly related to local needs? 

What specifically will be taught in the program? 

Is the curriculum custom-designed to meet parent and child 
needs? 

Is it relevant to the potential participants? 
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3. HOW LONG? 



Will participants meet often enough to accomplish aU 
program goals? 

20 hours may be enough to achieve a single narrow goal, 
such as raising the interest in reading of a family 
100 hours is needed for an adult to achieve a one year 
grade gain in reading or math 
a school semester or a full year may be needed to prepare 
a young child for starting school 



4. HOW RECRUITED? 

Does the program target a particular population in need? 
Does the program have the support of organizations in the 
local community? 



5. HOW EVALUATED? 

Is the proposed evaluation appropriate? 
Does it match program goals? 

Does it test what is to be learned? 

Does it involve a variety of instruments? 

Is there some form of external monitoring? 
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National Center for Family Literacy 
401 South 4th Avenue, Suite 610 
Louisville. KY 40202-3449 



INTRODUCTION 



The key to seeking funds for family literacy programs is to match your program's mission with a 
funder who shares the same mission. The first step is to be able to state clearly your mission. 
Identify a need within your community, such as improving the levels of literacy in low literate 
families. Define the target peculation. Be able to describe the needs of this population, and be 
able to demonstrate that existing services in the community are not currently serving that need. Be 
able to clearly describe how your program will be able to deliver th e serv ices, and to have an 
effect, in your community. “ “ 

The next step is to demonstrate to potential funders how your program's mission matches theirs, 
and how your program will complement their efforts. For example, schools will benefit from your 
program through improved readiness skills of kindergarten children and higher retention rates. 
Fewer students will require remolial classes. There will be less need for dropout prevention 
campaigns. Businesses will benefit because family literacy programs help build a larger pool of 
qualified workers within a community. Local and state governments benefit because of reduced . 
need for welfare and human services within the community. Breaking the cycle of undereducaiion 
and disadvantage will ensure that these changes persist in the future. 

Funding for family literacy programs can come from sources at the local, state, and federal levels. 
Local funding, for example, can be found with business and corporations, community groups, 
and/or social service agencies. Contributions from these groups can take the form of direct gnints. 
in-kind donations, provision of services, and access to volunteer w orkers. 

State funding can also support family literacy programs. Monies allocated for early childhood 
education, adult literacy, community education, dropout prevention, welfare reform, and/or parent 
education may be available to support family literacy efforts. In the state of Kentucky, 34 Parent 
and Child Kucation (PACE) programs are support^ entirely through state funds. 

At the federal level. Even Start funds are specifically designed to serve family literacy prograrTiS. 
Other federal programs can provide funding for specific program coni{»nents. A repon released 
by the U.S. Depanment of Vacation in 198.‘> identified 79 applicable federal programs, 
administered by 14 Afferent agencies, ranging from the Air Force to the Bureau of Indian Aft airs. 

Most of these federal programs treat literacy training as an allowable activity. Access to fund^. 
however, may be subject to decisions made at the state level. Each state develops a state plan lor 
utilization of federal funds. These plans are subject to the approval of the federal funding agencic.N 
and contain guidelines and restrictions on the u.se of funds within a state. For example. Chapter 1 
funds can be used to provide the total support for family literacy program.s in some states, bui noi 
in others. 
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Pan I of this guide describes the major sources of funding for family literacy programs. These 
sources include federal, state, and local funds and services, as well as suppon from private 
foundations and corporations. 

Pan II presents examples of funding packages, showing how different family literacy programs 
draw upon different funding sources. Suggestions for maintaining positive relationships with 
funders are also presented. 

Pan 111 gives suggestions for writing funding proposals. A description of the types of information 
request!^ in proposals is presented, with examples of funding budgets. A checklist is provided for 
evaluating proposals before submitting them to funders. 

Pan rv provides additional information about funding family liunacy programs. Several resource 
books, which expand upon the information presented here, are cited. _ 



PART I 



SOURCES OF FUNDING 



Funds to support family literacy programs are available from a variety of public and private 
sources. These funding sources will be described in this section, group^ under four broad 
headings; family literacy, community-related funds, other forms of public funding, and private 
funding sources. Section II in this guide will describe how to draw upon these resources to 
provide funding for a family literacy program. 



Family Lit eracy Funds 



National Literacy Act 

The National Literacy Act was signed into law on July 25, 1991. A congressional committee 
report described the aa's intent: "The National Literacy Act of 1991 is a comprehensive approach 
for improving the literacy and basic skill levels of adults by coordinating, mtegraiing, and investing 
in adult and family literacy programs at the federal, state, and local levels." 

Literacy was defined in the act as "an individual's ability to read, write, and speak in English, and 
compute and solve problems at levels of proficiency necessary to functiori on the job and in 
society, to achieve one's goals, and develop one's knowledge and potential. 

A National Institute for Literacy will be established to coordinate implementation of the act. The 
duties of the National Institute include: 

• assist government agencies in setting literacy goals and measuring progress toward those 
goals; 

• conduct basic and applied research and demonstrations on literacy; 

• assist federal, state, and local agencies in the development, implementation, and 
evaluation of policy with respect to literacy; 

• provide program assistance, training, and technical assistance for lixracy programs 
throughout the United States in order to improve the effectiveness of such programs and 
to increase the number of such programs; 

• collea and disseminate information to federal, state, and local entities with respect to 
literacy methods that show great promise (including effective methods of assessment, 
effective literacy programs, and other information obtained through research or p.-act .cc 
relating to adult and family learning that would increase the capacity and quality 
literacy programs in the United States); 
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• review and make recommendations regarding ways to achieve uniformity amor.ji 
reporting requirements, the development of p>erformance measures, and the de\cloprnci.; 
of standards for program effectiveness of literacy-related federal programs; 

• provide a toll-free long-distance telephone line for literacy providers and volunteers. 

State literacy resource centers are a new type of program funded under the act. Funding for the 
centers will be through competitive grants to states. The purpose of a resource center is to: 

• improve and pronnote the diffusion and adoption of state-of-the-art teaching methods, 
technologies, and program evaluations; 

• develop innovative approaches to the coordination of literacy services within and among 
states and with the federal government; 

• assist public and private agencies in coordinating the delivery of literacy services; 

• encourage government and industry partnerships, including partnerships with small 
businesses, private nonprofit organizations, and community-based organizations; 

• encourage innovation and experimentation in literacy activities that will enhance the 
delivery of literacy services and address emerging problems; 

• provide technical and policy assistance to state and local governments and service 
providers to improve literacy policy and programs as well as access to such programs; 

• provide training and technical assistance to literacy instructors. 

The act also includes amendments to the existing Adult Education Act (sec A.L.L. Points Bulletin , 
volume 3, number S) which; 

• authorize grants for literacy programs in public housing projects; 

• require states to develop by July 25, 1993 a system for evaluating the success of funded 
programs; 

• increase Section 353 set-aside funds for special demonstration projects and teacher 
training; 

• provide additional criteria for states to use in allocating federal funds to local programs; 

• require states to provide direct and equitable access to federal funds; 

• require states to evaluate 20% of grant recipients each year. 

For more information, contact; 



Joan Seamon, Director 

Division of Adult Education and Litcracs.'IiD 

4(X) Maryland Ave., SW 

Washington. DC 20202-7240 

202-732-2270 
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The Adult Education Act 



Under the terms of the federal Adult Education Act, adults who are out of school, who are sLxteen 
or older, or who have passed the age of state compulsory attendance, are eligible to obtain basic 
skills equivalent to hi^ school completion. The purposes of the act are to enable all adults to 
acquire basic literacy skills necessary to function in society, enable all adults who so desire to 
continue their education to at least the level of high school completion, and to make available to 
adults the means to secure training and education that will enable them to become mcxe 
employable, productive, and responsible citizens. The program authorized by this act is 
administered by the sute on a matching-grant basis. The f^eral government pays up to 90% of 
the cost: this will be reduced to 75% in 1992. Grants to the states permit 20% of the funds to be 
used to prepare adults to take the GED or to complete high school. Another 10% can be used to 
teach basic skills to adults who are institutionalize. At least 10% must be used for experimental or 
demonstration projects and training of teachers. States must submit a plan every three years to 
describe how the funds allocated under the terms of this act will be u$e. 

The Adult Education Act can be the core around which many types of projects and activities can be 
grouped to provide literacy services to adults. It is often linked, for example, with preschool 
programs to provide literacy training for parents of three and four-year-olds. 

Funding for 1991 was $201 million. $235 million is the level of funding foM992. 

Joan Seamon, Director 

Division of Adult Education and Litcracy/ED 

400 Maryland Ave., SW 

Washington. DC 20202-7240 

202-732-2270 



Job Training Partnership Act 

Providing remedial education to prepare adults to enter the labor force is an allowable activity under 
the Job Training Partnership Act. Since 40% of the funds must be used for services to youth, and 
since many states are seeking eligible individuals in youthful age categories, the program may be 
tapped to pay for basic literacy training of younger adults. Imponant programs of the Job Training 
Partnership Act arc: 

Title IIA 

This program is directed toward placing disadvantaged youths and adults in jobs at a relatively low 
cost per placement. Remedial education, job counseling, job search training, and other services are 
provided to remove barriers to employment. Local service delivery areas (SDA’s) administer 
funds allocated by the states. Funds from this program may be used to assist graduates of family 
literacy programs. 

Title IIB 

'Fhe Summer Youth Employment Program serves youths between the ages of 14 and 21, and who 
have incomes below the federal poverty level (70% of Lower Living Standard). Tnis group may 
include parents involved in family literacy programs. The program is restricted to vacation penod.> 
i summer, at least one month break between semesters), however, suggesting that a summen-.me 
project may be an attractive option for parents. Employment and educational services arc provide..! 
•rirough this program. Full and pan-time jobs are Icxiated in public institutions. Remedial and 
.iic.'acy education can 'oe designed to supplement employment skills or to provide training in ha:..c 
I../Cai SD.'v’s administer funds alioeaicd by the states. 
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T.':e Economic Dislocation and Worker Adjustment Assistance Program. This program provide n 
tands for reemployment assistance, which can cover literacy and remedial activities. Block grants 
arc made to states, and the money is passed through to SDA’s. SDA’s design and implement the 
^cI^’ices. or contract with public or private organizations for service delivery. 

The (>overnor's Eight Percent Discretionary Fund 

Tnis amount is a 50% match on 80% of a total of 8% of the state's JTPA allocation. Of this 
psortion, all must be used for disadvantaged persons. The funds must be channeled through an 
education agency. Fifteen percent may be used for administration. Covered services can include 
day care, transportation, and training for certain jobs, e.g., day care operators and aides. These 
funds can be used as a match to attract private funds. 

State Education Coordination and Grants under Section 123 

Literacy training is an allowable activity under Section 123. These funds can be used as seed 
money to enforce reforms needed in literacy instruction for youths and adults and to leverage 
education and local JTPA delivery systems. 

Governors, with advice from their Job Training and Coordinating Council, manage the dislocated 
worker program and control the education and older worker and incentive set-aside programs. 

They can influence how the JTPA system will work to solve literacy problems. The Title IIA and 
IIB programs are administered by the state but are managed through local service delivery areas or 
private industry councils (PIC’s). These councils, which are locally constituted, guide and 
monitor the local job training programs. Within the confines of the law, PIC’s can decide who will 
be served, what services they will receive and who will be charged to deliver the services. PIC’s 
are. thus, the point at which gubernatorial influence can be utilized and local requests for funds can 
he submitted. 

Contact the local employment services office for information about services available to parents in 
family literacy program.s. 



The Elementary and Secondary Education Act ■- 

('hapter I 

Compensatory education offered under Chapter I of the federal Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act provides remedial education for disadvantaged children, grades K-1 2. Children of 
migrant workers and neglected and delinquent children in institutions are also covered. Funding 
for*^ fiscal year 1991 is S5.6 billion. Funding for 1992 is S6.1 billion. 

The largest percentage of these funds is directed to local school districts w hich determine how they 
arc to lx; spent. Working through the local districts, however, the program can be used to teach 
parenting skills for parents of eligible children. Chapter I can also be coordinated closely with 
j TPA to provide remedial training to young people eligible for JTPA. some of whom might be 
parents of three- or four-year-olds. 



Even Start n ■ c 

new part of Chapter 1, which was authorized in H.R. 5 and passed in 1988, is called Even 
.Stan. It provides educational sers-ices to low literate parents and their children ages birth to seven, 
i'o.posed funding for 1991 is S49 million. Proposed funding for 1992 is $70 miilion, 

i .-.v tuiids suppon demonsfation programs in urban and rural sites across the country, llie grunts 
a: ■; all; -.ated for 'family-centerai education programs which involve parents and children in a 
■ ..'v.Ta'ice efiori tu iielp parents become fuii partners in the education of their children, to assi.st 
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children in reaching their full potential as learners, and to provide literacy training for their pare.. , 
(Public Law l(X)-297). Programs can be funded for four years with the federal share being 90 
the first year, decreasing to 60% in the fourth year. Since the demonstration progranris must 
combine adult education and early childhood location, these funds can be used to finance 
intensive family literacy programs. 

llie Patents in Education Center, RMC Research Coiporadon, has prepared a document to a'.sist in 
the preparation of Even Stan grant applications. The document, "Even Stan Questions and 
Answers," is available from l^al education agencies (LEA's). Grant applicaion packages and 
funher information about program eligibility are available from: 

Thomas W. Fagan 
Compensatory Education Programs 
U.S. Department of Education 
400 Ma^land Ave., SW 
Washington, DC 20202-6132 
202-401-1682 



Chapter II 

School improvement is the focus of this block-grant program. Eighty percent of the money passes 
to local school districts which have a substantial number of children who are from low-income 
families, or who live in depressed rural/urban areas or in sparsely populated rural areas. Funds 
must be used to improve the schools these children attend. States are prohibited from interfering in 
a district's use of this money, other than to render technical assistance or to monitor compliance. 
Local presentations to the school system staff about the benefits of family literacy programs may 
result in a redirection of Chapter U resources. 

The remaining 20% of the Chapter II block-grant is reserved for use at the discretion of the state. 
One of the permissible uses is for preschool programs in which the school works with parents of 
preschool children in cooperation with Head Start and local Chapter 11 programs. The teaching of 
employment skills in conjunction with JTPA programs is also allowed. 

A separate preschool program is authorized to provide educational services to children aged three to 
five who are handicapped. The early childhood education program is discretionary and can be 
used to support the teaching of basic skills to handicapped preschool-aged children. Authorized 
funds may be used to suppon certain components of a family literacy model. 

The state of Kentucky has identified areas in which Congress says Chapter II funds should be 
used: 



• provide initial funding for implementing promising educational progr;:jns; 

• provide continuing support for library' and instructional rnau , wtff. ~ 

• meet the needs of at risk students; 



• enhance the quality of teaching and learning through c.xpansion oi etioctivc scK-'k)! 
programs; 

• enable state and local educational agencies to meet their educatio.'.al needs and prio.'.nC'. 
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Head Start 



Sum is a direct grant from the US Depanment of Health and Human Services to local ar;d 
private nonprofit organizations. Federal funds pay for a percentage of the local programs. Head 
Stan has provided comprehensive services to economically disadvantaged preschool children and 
their parents for the past 26 years. The services include health, education_jSDg£ial needs, nutritior.. 
and social areas. Parental involvement has always been a focus of Heaj Stan and. as of 199 1 -92 
fiscal year, this focus has broadened to include family literacy initiatives. 

Coordination and collaboration efforts with other agencies, such as social service and local 
educational agencies, has become an important focus of Head Start. Grants have been awarded to 
13 Head Start projects for the purpoK of demonstrating how Head Start can collaborate with other 
educational and scmal service agencies. These three-year demonstration grants will fund efforts of 
community agencies to address the problems of substance abuse, illiteracy, and unemployment 
among Head Start families. Grants ran^g from $125,000 to $225,000 have funded the 13 Head 
Start Family Service Center Demonstration Projects; 

• Central Vermont Community Action Council; Barre, Vermont 

• Hall Neighborhood House; Bridgeport. Connecticut 

• Aspira of Puerto Rico, Inc.; Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

• Community Acdon Council of Lexington-Fayette County, Inc.; Lexington, Kentucky 

• Parents in Community Action. Inc.; Minneapolis, Minnesota 

• Lorain County Community Action Agency; Lorain, Ohio 

• Hoosier Valley Economic Opportunity Council; Jeffersonville. Kentucky 

• Hawkeye Area Community Action Program, Inc.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

• Blackfeet Tribal Business Council; Browning, Montana 

• Santa Clara County Office of Education; San Jose, California 

• Contra Cosu County Board of Supervisors; Concord, California 

• Southwestern Oregon Community Action. Inc.; Coos Bay. Oregon 

Community Action Agency; Somerville, Massachusetts 

He;;d S art funds are currently being used in family literacy programs to pay t*" ■ salary of prcs«.:.()o 
teachers. A description of one of those programs, located in Tucson, will he pre>a:ntt in Sect ., -n 
11 of ti;:,v guide. Funding for 1991 isSl.952 billion. 

Jim O'Brien 

Special Assistant to Associate Commissioner 
Head Start Bureau 
POBox 11X2 
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Family Support Act 

The Family Support Act of 1988 states that AFDC recipients must pani. ipate in a jobs program or. 
if non-high school, an education program. A parent is exempt if over 'U years of age and has a 
child younger than three years eld. AFDC parents under the age of 20 'vithout a high school 
diploma must participate in an educadonal activity regardless of the age of the child. These reforms 
will ara.stic...!y change the welfare system and will mandate that many AFDC parents participate in 
an education program. An intensive family literacy program can provide these services as well as 
provi c quality child care, parenting education, and vocational education. By nrx;al 1995. at least 
20% of the eligible parents must be enrolled in such programs. Until that time, requirements for 
AFDC parents will be in a state of flux. The programs will be administered through the state's 
welfare agency, or through state and local education agencies and the Job Training Partrrership Act. 

Ihe Family Support Act component with the greatest significance for family literacy programs is 
the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training Program (JOBS). JOBS inakes provisions for 
educational services to include high school or studies leathng to an equivalency diploma (GED). 
remedial education to achieve a basic literacy level, and education for individu^s with limited 
English proficiency. The JOBS program also makes provisions for the supperMervices that are 
critical for clients, including child care, transportation, and transitional services when moving from 
welfare to employment 

One billion dollars was the requested level of funding for 1991. Since JOBS funds are allocated to 
state departments of social services, questions about funding of family literacy programs in your 
community should be directed to those departments. 

Title XX Social Services Block Grants. States have wide discretion in how this money, 
which is 100% federal, is used. Day care, educational services, and transportation are all 
allowable and can be used to suppon parenting, day care, and transportation components for 
persons attending family literacy pro^ams. 

Education of the Handicapped 

This act provides states and local school districts with assistance in educating handicapped children 
from the ages of three to 2 1. .Seventy-five percent of the money must be p .-.^ed through to the 
local districts. 

The Rehabilitation Act 

Like the Education of the Handicapped Act. the Rehabilitation Act can be used to defray the costs 
of educational services for physically disabled individuals, including suppon for additional tutoring 
and transportation. These funds may be used for eligible individuals in family literacy programs. 



Communitv-Kdated l iteracy Funds 

Since many family literacy programs scjlicii encouragement and support from local communities, 
fedenil programs available for community-related literacy efforts may be able to provide financia! 
.suppon for cenaln aspects of the programs. The following federal programs ma> assist in funjaig 
sorrn: of the components c;f family literacy models. 
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Community-Related Literacy Funds (con’t) 

Child Care and Development Block Grants 

The purpose of Child Care and Development Block grams is “to increase availability, affordability 
and quah^ty of child care.” The June 6. 1991 F^eral Retpster lists the rules and regulations for the ’ 
grants. Federal funds are designated for child care to low income patents who are working 
anending a vocational training program, or enrolled in educational piograms. Funding to IWl is 
$731.9 million. For further information; 

Mark Ragan 

Administration to Children and Families 

Child Care Task Force 

Sth Root, 370 L’Enfant Promenade, SE 

Washington, DC 20447 

202-401-9362 

The July, 199 1 issue of Young Children outlined outcomes specified by the Uocl^aiTt legislation: 

• maximizing parent^ choice among care options, including center care, family child care, 
in-home care, relative care, and care provided by sectarian mganizations; 

• coordinating planning and delivery of services at federal, state, and local levels; 

• providing flexible program design to meet recipient needs; 

• ensuring that the preponderance of funds are used to provide child care services; 

• increasing the availability of services, including early childhood development and 
before- and after-school care; 

• assuring responsible program administration; 

• assuring that funding supplements do net supplant existing funds. 

The Public Affairs Division of the National Association for the Education of Young Children can 
provide additional information by telephone at 202-328-2605 or 800-424-2460. 

Adult Training, Retraining, and Employment Development 

Unemployed adults and adults wanting to upgrade their skills can receive training under Title II of 
jTPA, as described earlier in this guide. 

Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act 

This act provides federal funds to the states to give vocational education training, including basic 
rikiils development activities. In the plans that states must prepare and submit to the L .S. 
Depanment of F-jucation regarding expenditure of these funds, they must describe how the 
programs covered under this act will be coordinated with the Adult Education Act. 

Bj..'.!C state grants under this act include Title IIA which provides vocational education opportunities 
eligible groups, including the disadvantaged, who are in need of training and retraining in o.'-dcr 
:•< jet e.Tiplovme.nt. Problems of unequal access and smgle parenthood are also covered. Title IIB 
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allows funds to be used to improve post- secondary and adult vocational education programs ar c 
services for basic skills for adults, especially for the unemployed and those with limited Engl;; h 
proficiency. 

One portion of the Carl Perkins Act provides assistance to enable states to give prcvocational 
education preparation and basic skills development training in conjunction with business 
organizations and concerns. These programs can be targeted to inner-city youth, non-English 
speaking youth, and young people in areas of serious poveny. 

The consumer and homemakers provision of the Perkins Act can be used to teach parenting and 
child development skills and basic academic skills to adults through the consumer and homemaker 
education programs. At least one state, Alaska, has utilized funds h-om this portion of the Peikins 
Act to fund model sites that are providing family literacy programs for teenage parenu. Funds 
have also btxn us«l to provide staff development workshops for vocational teachers, adult 
education staff, and school guidance counselors who are working toward development of family 
literacy programs. 

The Perkins Act allows the states to use funding for three important compoaMitsof intensive 
family literacy models: basic academic skills; parent education skills; and pre-employment or 
vocational instruction. 

Contact the local employment services office for information about services available to parents in 
family literacy programs. 

Bilingual Education Act 

Several provisions of the Bilingual Education Act can be used to assist youths and adults who have 
limited proficiency in English. Adult education prograim for parents are permitted when they 
supplement programs for children whose English is limited. Sums are comparatively small, 
however, and are routed directly from the federal government to local school districts through a 
process of competitive applications. Literacy projects, therefore, must work closely wi^ local 
school districts to tailor their programs to the needs of the population if they are to qualify for 
funds available to the school through this act. 

Domestic Volunteer Service Act 

The Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 authorized the creation of Volunteers in Service to 
America (VISTA). VISTA’s mandate was to “eliminate and alleviate poveny and its related 
problems in the United States fFederal Register. 5^53).” VISTA enlists volunteers for year-lo.-g 
service in a variety of projects. 

Amendments to the Domestic Volunteer Service Act in 1986 (PL 99-551 ) directed VISTA to 
address the area of literacy through creation of the VISTA Literacy Corps. Literacy Corps grants 
awarded in 1991 targeted the following areas: 

• literacy projects which provide comprehensive services to curb the iniergenerational 
transfer of illiteracy within low-income families by instructing parents and children 
together, 

• literacy projects which focus on overcoming employment barriers by providing the 
unemployed and marginally employed with occupational literacy Sidlls which rr.ake cic: 
more competetive within the labor force; 
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• liieracy projects which provide English as a Second Language (ESL) to legalized aliens 
^well as those seeking amnesty under the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 



• literacy projects which concentrate on preventive educational training for potential school 
dropouts and other low-income young adults who may be “educationally at risk;” 

• liter^y projects which focus on the rehabilitation of offenders and ex-offenders by 
providing literacy training to incarcerated and formerly incarcerated adults with low-level 
reading skills. 

Wagner Peyser Discretionary Program 7(b) 

This is the governor’s 10% set-aside to cover services for groups with special needs. It is 
adrnuiistCTcd by ^ emploj^ent services agency, which is outside the realm of social services 
staff, and so is often an available source of funds for serving teen-aged fathers and leaching 
parental responsibility, i.e., parenting. Other types of services addressed by this program include 
occupational assessment, job search training, and job referral. 

Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 

The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit is a federal tax credit available to employers who hire an individual 
from an eligible population. Persons 18 to 22 years of age, general assistance recipients, 
disadvantaged youth panicipating in cooperative education programs, AFDC recipients, ^d 
summer youth are included. The progr^ is very flexible and when combined with an ’ 
appropriation of state rrxiney for administration has potential for becoming a very important part of 
a state's campaign for adult literacy. 

Library Services and Construction Act (Titles I and VI) ~ - 

The Library Literacy Program awards grants to state and local public libraries. Funds are used to 
develop, coordinate, and carry out library programs that work to raise the literacy level of low 
literate adults. Funds arc also used for the development of literacy materials. Funding for 1991 
and 1992 will remain constant at $8 million for each of the two years. 

Grants are awarded up to a maximum amount of $35,(XX). For information about applving for 
library literacy grants, contact; 



Ray Fry, Director 

Library Literacy Programs 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 

Washington. DC 20206 

Tne US Department of Education has published a report describing library literacy programs that 
received funding through Title VI of this act. Copies of the report. Library Literacy Prom-ams: 
Analysis of Funded Projects. 1989 (stock no. 065-000-00421-6). are available for $2.25 from; 

Superintendent of Documents 
US Government Printing Office 
Washington. DC 20402-9325 
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The US Depanment of Education has awarded a grant to study the development of family lii-r 
progr^ ui public libraries. The study began on September 1. 1991 and is expected to be 
completed August 31, 1992. For more information, contact: 

Debra Wilcox Johnson 

School of Library and Information Studies 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 

600 North Park Street 

Madison, WI 53706 

608-263-9404 

Ubrary liter^y funding was one of the topics of the 1991 White House Conference on Library and 
Information Settees, held in July of 1991. A description of the 97 recommendatioits adopted at 
the conference is presented in the conference’s August, 1991 newsletter, Discovrrv Also included 
in that newsletter is information about ordering video and audio tapes of the conference For more 
information, contact: 



Jean M. Curtis, Executive Direaor 

The White House Conference on Library and Information Services 
nil 18th Street. NW Suite 302 
Washington, DC 20036 
202-254-5100 



Other Pub lic Funds 

Numerous othCT funds may be made available through arrangements wittftRTagencies charged 
with their administration. It is important to understand how eligibility and service requirements are 
worded and structured by particular agencies when applying for funding. Such funds may come 
from the following sources: 

Department of Employment Services 

The U.S. Department of Labor supports a national network of employment services offices. These 
local offices offer services to both employers and unemployed persons. Employers submit job 
ordere to the employment services office specifying the types of jobs they want to fill and 
qualifications required of applicants. Job applicants, on the other hand, can obtain job counseling 
and other services, usually on a walk-in basis at the local office. The employment services office 
helps fill the employment needs of the community by matching applicants with available jobs. 

Food Stamp Programs 

The Food Stamp Employment Program was established to address clients’ needs for education, 
training, and job placement. Design and implementation of the program vary from state to state. 

In Kentucky, for example, the program serves as a referral center. Clients w ith education necc.> 
are referred to local adult education providers. Those with training and vocational needs are 
referred to local employment serv ices offices. 

Tne food sump office is a good place to recruit new students for family lite.'acy prograrrl.^. Fo.' 
families already enrolled in a program, funds are available to provide breakfast and lunch lor 
parents and children while they are at school, F.ligibility requirements include: gross houschu.J 



income below 130% of poveny level and liquid assets less than $30(X). Local wcliarc 
certify eligible families and control the issuing of food stamps. 

Medical Assistance • Medicaid 

All AFDC and SSI recipients are eligible for medical care under this program. States have the 
discretion to cover other groups. 

Medical Assistance Program - Medicaid Waivers 

There are no definite guidelines for this progranx Each state can design its own 
demonstradon piojea and apply for a waiver of its state Medicaid plan in order to 
carry out the demonstradon in one or more pilot sites. "Programs for disabled children 
of teens up to three years old," was one waiver that was approved. 

Community Services Block Grants 

The purpose of these grants is to provide services for families with incomes below the federally 
defined poveny level. Employment, education, and nutridon are among the services that can be 
funded under this program. Funds are distributed in the form of block grants to states, and are 
allocated to by the states to local agencies. At least 90% of these funds must be distributed to 
community acdon agencies. Other programs include; 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 

Foster Grandparents 

Child Welfare 

Child Support Enforcement Grant 
Foster Care and Protective Services 
Native American Programs 

Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and 
Children (WIC) 

Community Health Care Centers and Local Health Departments 
Family Planning (Title X) ^ 

Maternal and Child Health Services Block Grant 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse and Mental Health Services Block Grant 
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Private Se ctor Grants 



Private foundations and corporations can be im{>onant sources of funding for family literacy 
programs. Funding decisions are typically based upon the funders' interests in the programs. 

Find out if this is the type of activity they normally fund. Funders also make decisions based on 
the location of the programs. It helps if die program will be located in geographic areas 
foundations serve or is near one of the corporate sponsor's facilities. 

In this section, foundation support for literacy will be described. Information about how to locate 
a^ contact foundations will be presented. Oarporate contributions to literacy programs will be 
discussed. Later in this handbook, strategies for securing private funds for family literacy 
programs will be presented. 

The Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Literacy 

The Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Literacy was established in March, 1989. Its stated 
mission is: to establish literacy as a value in every family in America by helping parents understand 
that the home is the child's first school, the p^ent is the child's first teacher, ai^ rea^ng is the 
child's first subject; and to break intergenerational cycle of illiteracy by supporting the development 
of literacy programs that build families of readers. 

The foundation pursues its mission through: identification of successful family literacy programs; 
awarding gr^ts to establish family literacy programs; providing seed money for conununity 
planning of interagency family literacy programs; supporting training and professional 
development for teachers; encouraging recognition of volunteers, educators, students, and effeaive 
programs; and publishing materials that document effective programs. 

The foundation awarded its first group of family literacy grants in the fall of 1990. Thirteen new 
programs are being funded in 1991 . It is anticipated that approximately ten new programs will be 
funded in succeeding years. To receive infonnation about funding, and to be pla^ on the mailing 
list to receive requests for proposals (RFPs) from the foundation, write to: 



Other Foundations 

There are over 24,000 grantmaking foundations in the United States. Information about these 
foundations is organized and disseminated by the Foundation Center. The center publishes this 
information in several forms: 

National Data Book . This book contains the names and addresses for all grantmaking foundations 
in the United Sutes. It can be used to locate foundations in a panicular state or city. Employer 
Identification Numbers for foundations are also listed, which can be used to obtain fiscal 
information about foundations in the form of IRS repons. This book is published annually. 

Friundation Directory . This 'irectory lists foundations ihat have assets of $1 million or more, and 
whose grants toDl at leas: S’.OO.fXX). Detailed information is provided about the foundations' 



Elizabeth McManis 

The Barbara Bush Foundation for Family ^ lilfqfiy - 
1002 Wisconsin Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
202-338-2006 
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purpose, resolves, and restrictions on grants. The directory is useful for identifying Lu-zc 
foui^ons whose interest match your particular program and for obtaining information about 
application procedures and deadbnes. 

Source Book Profiles- This book lists the l .000 foundations who have awarded the largest 
^unts in ^is m the Unit^ States. In addition to information about foundations’ assets 
uitercsts, ^ fining restrictions, the book provides analyses of the foundations' funding 
panems. A list of sample grants is also included. This book provides the most detailed 
“ gram application process with identified large foundations. This book is 

published biannually, in odd years, with a supplement published in even years. 

Gra n is Index - TWs index lists grants of $5000 or more. Information about funder, recipient 
pant amount and dur^on, ar^ any restrictions on the grant is provided. TTie index is useful for 
locating grantn^ng foun^tions with a particular area of interest and for identifying recipients of 
grants in a particular locality. It is published annually and is updated bimonthly with supplements. 

These materials are available in reference collections maintained by community colleges 
umvereities. and many l^gcdty public Ubraries. The reference coUeaions frequently contain sets 
of IRS rMurns ^orrn 990-PI^for foundations found in the local region. Reference collections in 
New York and Washington, DC, contain a complete set of this information for foundations 
nauonally. 



^e following pages dcsOTbe in more detail the resource guides published by the Foundation 
^nter, and present a listing of infomution centers that maintain collections with this information. 
Those pages are reprinted with permission from the Foundation Center, New York, NY, 1990. 

The Foundation Center 
79 5th Avenue 
New York, New York 
800-424-9836 



Corporate Donors 

F ortune magazine surveyed the Fortune 500 and Service 500 companj£s,y)accming their 
contnbutions to education. Results of the survey were reported in a special issue of Fortune 
(Spring, 1990). Of the 305 companies responding to the survey, 78% contributed money to public 
schools. These contributions ranged from $1 million or more ( 18% of the contributors) to those 
giving less than $100,000 (41% of the contributors). Where most of the money in the past was 
given to high schools and colleges, there is now a growing trend to contribute more to elementary 
and middle school programs. 

Corporations are involved in a variety of projects that could complement a family literacy program. 
Time Warner's "Titne to Read" program, for example, provides free subscriptions to current 
magazines and re^ng tutors from local cooperating companies. The magazines could be used as 
materials for reading lessons in adult education classrooms and could be taken home to share v^^th 
other family members. Tutors could supplement instruction being provided by adult educators. 

Toyota Motor Co^ration provided direct funding to the National Center for Family Literacy to 
support the establishment of Toyota Families for Learning programs in five selected cities. Tht.s 
gram served as a catalyst for the commitment of local funding through collaboranve effons in each 
of the five cities selected to participate in the project. The Minolta Corporation sponsored a 
national ad campaign to raise money for Center initiatives. On the specified day .V'.inolta 
contributed S2 to the National Center tor Family Literacy for every cold call made by a sales 



represcmaiivc of an authoriied Minolta dealer. (A cold call is a sales visit made ic a pc;cni:^. 
customer who has not been previously qualified by direct mail, telemarketing, adverusing ccup^ 
or other means.) In turn dealers were encouraged to match funds. This campaign raised 
approximately $34,000. 



Other companies are involved in dropout prevention programs. While their current efforu are 
targeted toward middle and high school students, these companies may be open to proposals from 
family literacy programs who can demonstrate that their efforu help prevent children from larer 
dropping out of school. 

The Busineu CouncU for Effective Uteracy (BCEL) oubUshes a newsletter that tracks literacy 
activities in the business community. The July, 19W, issue, for example, describes over 20 
companies' financial and in*kind contributions in the area of literacy. Basic skills programs for 
employees at 1 1 companies are also described in that issue. 

BCTL has also developed a 54 page resource, "Make It Your Business: A Corporate Fundraising 
Guide for Literacy Programs." it provides an introduction to the corporate giving environment and 
guidelines to raising corporate fuiids for literacy programs. The guiae contains irutruedons fa* 
completing corporate grant proposals. 

Busineu Council for Effective Liten^ 

1221 Avenue of the Americas»3Sth Floor 
New York, NY 10020 
212•S1^2415/2412 

Informadon about current corporate giving can be obulned through several sources. The niregtnrv 
of Corporate Philanthropy describes funding provided by the top 500 corporadons in the United 
States; 

The Directory of Coiporate Philanthropy 

Public Management Institute 

358 Brannan NW 

San Francisco, CA 94107 

415-896-1900 

Comorate Foundadon Profiles provides detailed information about the 234 largest corporate givers 
as well as brief descripdons of 701 corporations whose foundadons provide major sources of 
funding: 



Corporate Foundation Profiles 
The Foundation Center 
79 Fifth Avenue 
New York. NY 10003 
800-424-9836 

Thft Taft Giving Diregtnrv also tracks corporations who are major funders of grants. Addresses 
fbr these thidd ihrontiadon guides ilit given below, 

the Taft ^iporatc Giving birectory 
the taft uftiup 
M30 Mahlthoh Boulevard 
Washington, DC 20016 
202-966-7086 
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Helpful Hints on Using 
Key Foundation Center Reference Books 



TIlic 


Nadonal Data Book 


Foundation Directory 


Source Prc^illci 


Covers 


All currency acove granoTuKir^ 
pnvate founoaoons (approx. 2QJOOO) 
comnMiiy toundaoons (approx. 2 S 0 ) 
&pnvatt optraang norvgrantmaM^ 
toundaaorts (approx. 1.500) 


Foundations vvith assets of Si rrullion 
or more or wnose total grants are at 
least S100.000 (approx. 6.600) 


The 1 .CCO larges: U.S. fcuncat:cr. 5 , zy 
JPtiigMnisawarceo 


Entries 

include 

1 

1 


Foundaoon name & aodrtss 
Pnnopal olfcar 

Fiscal data, toiai assets, giftsre- 
ctived. grants paid & expenosurcs 

Indcates toundaiion type, awadabiiy 
ol annual reoon & in ¥Mnat otner CMtr 


Foundation name, address & pnone 
numoer 

A8 olficers & directors & numoer of 
satf 

Esabistiment date, donors, & 
purpose statement; limitaoon state- 
ment nosng program & geograonic 
lesoicaons, & types ol support 
anarded 

Totalasses.giftsrecefved.expendi- 
sirea, grants paxS. hign & low gram 
amourit matenmg gilts, scrioiarsnips. 
loans & operating programs 

8nef gram application imormaoon. 
mcxioing boanl meeting dates, dead- 
fines & oontaa person 

Publications list 


Foundation name, address, phene 
numoer & cerxae person 

AS olficers. crecers. key program. s:arf 
& numoer or stad 

Estaolisnmem cate, corners, histcncai i 
general oaotgrsuno 

Oetatieo purpose & limitaucr^s s*.a:e> 
mem 

Total assets, ges receiveo. ezeeno* 
tures. grants caxi. hicn 6 low grartt 
amoum. materv^ geis. scnoiarsnxs. 
leans, cceraorg pregrams & total 
grants approveo for xjiure payrrent 

Irvdeotn artaryss oi currem grants & 
grantmaMTig pacems 4 list cr sam>sie 
grams 

Foundaaon pucficaaorts 

FuU aopiicaoon polices & procecures 
induoing luncngcyce. board meeting 
dates &deacanes 




Arrangemenc 


Slate, then in descendirtg order cy 
granopad 


State, men alpnaPeocal by name 


Alphaoeocal by name 


Indexes 

! 


Foundaoon name (alpnaoexai) 


Foundation name 

Subjea (noting local & national locus) 

City & state location (with ooss- 
relerenoe to locus of givmg) 

Donor & ijusioe names 

Typed support 


Fourxiaaonname 

Subjec (noong local & naccnai focus} 
Cty 4 state location 4 locus ot giving 
Type d suppon 


j Frequency ic 
1 Format 


Annual in 2 vets. 


Annual 


Cuarteny cunuatec veis.: eacr. annu.^ 
cumuiacon cevm cOO toundaaens 


i Primary 
Uses 

i 

! 


To ocate fduncaoons m parscutar 
sate or cry 

To ccQin address, key orficer. or end 
fiscal data on smaller founcaoons 

1 

1 c ccQ;n &noioyer idencfcaocn j 

cl a fcuncaocn to order I 

ccc^es cf cs »F.S return {Form SSOPF) i 


To idermly larger loundaiions by 
state, subjec interest, or geograpne 
locus 

To ootain more detailed informaocn 
on giving mterus & resmcccns. 
apoocasen guideunes. cr names cl 
cdicefs & crecors 


To idemfy la.*ge founoacens cy sucjec: 
or geograpncai focus cl grvmg 

To Obtain ones: detailed irtermar^n cr 
giving nteresu nescxccns. oao.c.'cur.c 
4 ac&caacn crocecLres rcr 
founcacens 

i 



Helpful Hints (cont.) 



Tide 


Foundation Grants Index 


Foundadoo Grants 
to Individuab 


National Directory of 
Corporate Giving 


Covers 


Grants o< $5,000 or more awarded by 
major U.S. toundaiions (approx. 450 
foundaoons) 


Foundaoons making grants to indi- 
viduals of at least $2,000 a year the 
fcxmdaoon itself rnust seiea reopients 
of the awards 


Corporate chanaoto acovity. tncuc-'^ 
oorporaietoirec (nonlouncaaon) gr^,r.n 
programs (approx. 475) and company, 
sponsored or corporate touncations 
-^fa^pWn.30C) 


Entries 

Include 

i 

1 

1 

1 


Foundation rame (address in appefr 
dx) 

Briel BmitaDon statement noong 
program or geographic restncoons 

Complete fist of grants o( S5X00 & 
over noong reooiem name & tocaaon, 
grant amount duraoon & purpose 

Incicatts availability of annual report 


Foundation name, address, telephone 
number 

Name & file of contaa person 

Umitabons arid restriedons 

Financial informaoon, including 
assets, total amount of giving, subtotal 
tor giftt to iridKriouals. nurnber of gifts 
teinoividuals 

Application informaoon. inducing 
deadlines, whemer or riot irtterviews 
or oompleoon of appysbon forms 
reqbred 

Pufalicaoonslist 

When available, detailed desenotions 
of awards, including purpose, duraoon 
$ conditions unoer wnicn they are 
awarded 


Nameof sporttoring company, cr/ $ 
state headquaners. description of 
business acsvttes 

Fnanolal profile 

Prindpal corporate officers, sub&diahesj 
divisions, plants 

i 

NameofiouncasonorcorDorate^ea ' 
giving program, address &telepnone | 

numoer 

CiScms. direesrs. or adrninistratcrs 

Purpose statteiem. firnita&oris sare- 
mentnoong program & geograonc re- 
smesons. tyjM of support awarced 

Grants paid, bgh & low amounts, 
maicning gifts, gifts to individuals, loans, 
operating programs & in4und gifts 

Pubiicaaonsfisi 


Arrangement 


State, men aipnaoeocai by tounoaoon 
name 


By lypa ot award, cuagonn nduda 
aducaaonaLgananlwadara. ana& 
cuttura aMwda. gnnti to toraqn mdt* 
vriuata. awwda By neminaoati. 
oompany amployM grama tor 
aducatton A tor ganaral vratfara 


Alphabetical by name of sponsonng 
company 


Indexes 

1 

1 

» 


Subjea (detailed Key weirds) 

Broad subject divided by reopiem 
state locaoon 

Redpiem names 

Recipient catagory/type of support 


iTKtox o( toundaaona, aubjaaindax. 
types of support mdes. geographic 
focus mdex. company name index tor 
emptoyeee of spectfic oompanies. 
index of speofic aducaaonal institu- 
tions tor grants to indMduais who 
must attend speofic instituttons 


Indexes of officers, donors & trus:ees: 
geogratxiic index by state & oty. iissng 
locaoons of Gorporaie headouaneis. 
subsxfiaries. mams, tounda&ons a 
corporate givng programs; type of 
business index; corporaoon . oornorate 
giving program $ foundation incex; type 
of support noex; subiea index. 


1 Frequency Sc 
; Format 


Annual supplemereed by quartsny 
Cstmgs; fisongs of grants in specal 
suofea areas or geograohic locaoon 
also avariable mrougn COMSEARCH 
pnntQUts 


Bienriial 


Sienntai | 

i 

! 

i 


! Primary 
Uses 


To idenofy foundations by speofic 
suojea areas, types of reoMno & 
geograpnc areas wnere they have 
made grants 

T 0 examine 0^ current funding 
interess of pafDCular founcaoons 

To dercfyr^cnorofit orgamzasons 


To identify toundaiions that award 
grants to irxsividuals by state, funcing 
interest to obtain more detailed 
information on foundanon prograrrs 
forindividuais 


To toertify company-soonsorec rour^* | 
tons a cirec esrpo^e giving progru,T.s i 
by iocaaofv funding interests a i 

acnvTty of spor\sonng cerreany 

To ocUiH more detailed \rAcrrr^zcr. z 
giving Titeress & restreen!;. 
gujce.ines. zr nam.es of o.-ogram. 

1 acm.;r:sa:atc.'s 



, receiving grants un a paitCLiar suciec ' 
! cr geogrscnic area 



Cation Cc-N i c_R 
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THE FOUNDATION CENTER COOPERATING COLLECTIONS NETWOr - 
Free Funding Information Centers 

Tre rouncauon Center is an independent national service organization established by louncations to . . . . • ,r. . 

•nfcrmation on pri/aie phiianthropic giving. The New Yoric. Wasnington. DC. Cleveland ana San Frjnc;rc o rrr -."Cr ' 

by me Foundation Center offer a wide variety of services and comprehensive colleaions of information on icur.a*i:. ' i j» . , . j*. . 

Coiiections are libraries, community foundations arc other nonprofit agencies that provide a core coHecuon oi Fcu.' cauor. Ccr -r 
anc a variety of supplementary materials and services in areas useful to grantseekers. The core collection consist: 

Foundation Oireaory Foundation Cranes 10 Irsdividuals National Direc*- - ^ cf r 

Foundation Fundamenuls Literature of the Nonprofit Sector .ies - % 

Foundation Crams Index National Data Book o( Foundations 

.Many of the network members have sets of private foundation information returns (IRS 990-PF) for their ;uie cr rtii.cr. - 
avaiUble for public use A complete set of Ui. foundation returns can be found at the New York and Wasningicn DC oificc' - • 
Foundation Center. The Cleveland and San Francisco offices contain IRS 990-PF returns for the midwestern anc western sutes. reiUaiv^ 
Those Cooperating Collections marked with a bullet (•) have sets of privaie foundation information returns for ihe-r state or region. 

Because the collections vary in their hours, matehals and services, IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT YOU CALL Er.CH c6l..£CT C « 
IN advance. To check on new locations or more current information, call 1-BOO-424-9B36. 



The Foundation Center 
8th Floor 
79 Fifth Avenue 
New York. NY 10003 
212.620-4230 



Reference CoOectioni Operated by the Foundation Center 



The Foundation Center 
Room 312 
312 Sutter Street 
San Francisco. CA 94t08 
415-397-0902 



The Foundation Center 
1001 Connecticut Avenue. NW 
Washington. DC 20036 
202-33M400 



The Fcundacion Center 
Kent h. Smith Library 
1442 Hanna Building 
Qcveiand, OM 44115 



AiaIama 

• Btfmingnam Public Library 
Covemment Oocuments 
2100 Park Place 
8«rmingnam 3S203 
:OS-226>3600 

Huntsville Public Library 
91 S Mooroe Sc 
HumswUe 3S801 
20S-S32-S940 

UnivtrMy of South Alabama 
Ltbrary Reftrenct Oepc 
Mobile 36688 
20S-460-7025 

• Auburn Umvcfsityai 

Montgomery Library 
1-8S it Taylor Rd. 
Montgomery 36193-0401 
205-271-9649 

AIASXA 

V University of Alaska 
Anchorage Library 
32 1 1 Providence Drive 
Anchorage 99S08 
9C7-786-I848 

juneau Public Library 
292 Manne Way 
Juneau 99801 
907.S86-3249 

AJUZOna 

• PTioenix Public Library 
Business 6 Soences OepC 
1 2 East McOoweil Read 
Phoenix 8S2S7 
602-262^636 

• T.,cson Puoiic Librarv 
’21 N. S(one 
T.,C5on d5726-T470 
602-;91--i39i 



arjunsas 

• Wcstaik Communinr Coilcft 

Library 

5210 Grand Avenue 
Fort Smtch 72913 
501-78S-7000 

• Central Arkansas Library System 
Reftrence Serwcti 

700 Louniana Strati 
Utde Rode 72201 
S01-370-S950 

Caukmmu 

• Peninauia Communicy 

Foundation 

1204 Burlinpmt Avenue 
Buriinpme 9401 143627 
415-342*2505 

• Orange Couray Community 

Oevetopmenol Council 
169S W.MacAnhteSM 
Con Meu 92626 
714-S40-9293 

• California Cbmmumry Foundation 
Funding Information Center 

3580 Wilshife BKd. Suie 1660 
Los Angeies 90010 
213-413-4042 

• Communey foundation for 

Monterey County 
420 Paefo Soeci 
Monterey 93942 
408-375-9712 

RivemOe Public Library 

3581 7tn Stmcf 
Rivcn«dt 92501 
714-782.S201 

Califoma State Librw 
Reference Services, km 301 
9 1 4 Caoitoi Mail 
Sacramento 9S8I4 
916-322-4S70 



• San Diego Cbmm*inity 

foundation 

525 **8* Street Suite 410 
San Diego 92101 
619-239-8815 

• NonproTe Otve^ooment 

1 762 Technology Dr, Suite 22S 
San Jose 95110 
408-452*8181 

California Community 
foundation 

Volunteer Center of Orange 
County 

1000 L Sana Ana glvd. 

Santa Ana, CA 92701 
714-953-1655 

• Sana Barbaa Public Library 
40 East Anapamu 

Sana Bartva 93101-1603 
805-962-7653 

Sana Monica Public Library 
1343 Stioh Street 
Sana Monica 90401 -1 603 
213-45&-8859 

COU38AOO 

Pikci Peak Library Distnet 
20 North Avenue 

Colorado Sprinp 80901 
719-473-2080 

• Denver Public Library 
Sooology Diviston 
1357 Broadway 
Denver 80203 
303-571-2190 

Connkticut 



• Hardord Public Library 
Rcicrence Department 
SOOMain Street 
Harcord06103 
203-293-6000 

Data 

25 Science Pant 
Suae 502 

New Haven 065 1 1 
:03-786-S22S 

OflAMAIC 

• Uimeney of Delaware 
Hugh Moms Library 
Newark 1971 7-S267 
302-451-2965 

FlOUOa 

Voiusa County Library Center 
Cry Island 

Cavtorva Beach 3201 
904-255-3765 

Nova Universiry 
Elnsom Library — Fow*-ca;icn 
Resource Col lecuon 
3301 College Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale 333U 
3C5-475-7497 

Indian River Common. r. C:- 
Learning Resources Ce ■ -rr 
3229 Virgma Avenue 
Fort Pierce 34981 *55 
407068-4757 

• ladoonviitc PuUiC 

t^anoL Science 6 <.* i 

1 22 Norm Ocean Su’rr'. 
.aooonvfile 322C6 
^C4-630-2665 

• ^44nu>G4Cc Puciic 
*-uman<ues CccafC7"r*:' 

.31 W. 3l 

varm 3313C 



Danbury Public Library 
170 Main Street 
Danbury 06810 
203-797OS27 
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-mV v»-> * ^uCoi*C i 

i 5 : Su«et 

Cl# 0*1 1C6 
31 o-22t-*r650 

• vi«i/opoiiun As^ucion :ot 

PMiumrtroov. IrtC 
55di PefVung Avenue 
StufUt ISO 
Sc Louti 63112 
314-3610900 

• Sp/ingtidO-Oeene Countv 

397 Eau Centrd %utti 
Sp^pie^d 6560 1 
41 7066*4636 

MOeOAHA 

• Uycfn Monun4 CoUcge libfvy 
I SOON. 30U) Si/fft 
B(iUA(sS9l0IO296 
406*6570662 

• MoAuoa Sum Libor/ 

RctcrcfKe OtOAftmeru 
1 S 1 5 L 6iA Avtnu« 

59620 

406*444.3004 

SEB6ASIU 

• Univcnrty oi Neo/aska 
1C6 Loue Library 

1 4cn 6 R Screcu 
Lincoln 66566*0410 
402-172*2646 

• w. Oale Ovk ubra/y 
Social 5ctcncc5 Oeoa/tmeni 
2 1 S Soiitn 1 S(h Street 
O^na 66102 
402-144^626 

Nevada 

• Us Vffgas*CIark County Library 

Oistnci 

1 40 1 East flamingo Road 
Us Vegas 69119*6160 
702*733*7610 

• Wasnoe County Library 
301 Soiun Center Street 
Reno 69S01 
7C2-76S-40I2 

New HAAtfSMiu 

• New Hamosbire Chantaole fund 
Cnc Soutn Street 

Ccncord 03302-1335 
603*225*6641 

NFwIeJUEY 

C.-moerUnd County Library 
SCO L Commerce Street 
Brdiieton 06302-229S 
609*453*2210 

Tre Suooort Center 
1 r i*caoerry Street. 5u.:e 1101 
Nrwarn C7102 
iC: *643*5774 

C-irwr.tv Ciilege Of Mc/r.s 
-v.fticen LcAfnin^ Resource 
-cr.tef 

= Z *r.c Ccr.ier O'sve 
» - • * < 



• New jersey Sute LiOfary 
Cuvernmenul Reterence 
185 ‘•Vest State Street 
Trenton 06625*0520 
609*292*6220 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque Community 
foursdation 

6400 Upct^n Bouievarp n.E. 
Suite SOO-W 
AibuQueroue 6710S 
$05*663*6240 

• New Mexico Sute Library 
325 Don Caspar Strttt 
Sanaf«67S03 
505*627*3627 

New You 

• New York Suie Library 
Cuounl frtucanon Center 
Humanities Section 
Empee SutePlaaa 
Albany 1 2230 
516-473*4636 

Sudolk CooperacMt Library 
Svssem 

627 Norm 5unme Service Roao 
Bedpert 11713 
516-266-1600 

New York Public Library 
Bronx Reicrtnce Center 
2556 SainondgeAvtnue 
Bronx 10456 
212*220-6575 

Brooxiyn in Touen 
One Hanson Place 
Room 2504 
Brooklyn 11243 
716-230-3200 

• Sudaio and Erie Counry Public 

Library 

La^avtcte Square 
BulCalo 14202 
716-656-7103 

Huntm^on Public Library 
336MamSlKtc 
Huntingmn 11743 
516-427*5165 

Queem Borougb Public Library 
89*1 1 Me m ck Soulewd 
Jamaica 11432 
716*990*0700 

• LeuiROwn Public Library 
One Sluetrasi Larw 
Lcvmown 11756 
516*731*5726 

SUNY/CoUcge at Old Vuestbury 
Library 

223 Store HiU Road 
CidWesibury IlSbB 
516-676*3156 

• PUcuburgn Public Library 
iSCak Street 
Pi^tsburgn 12901 
516-563-0921 

ACr-ance Memorial Lbiary 
93 Mantef Street 
Pougnkeecue 12601 
)I4-15S*>445 



• Rochester Pucuc Liturv 
duSir.e'.S QivtSiOn 

1 1 5 Soutft Avenue 
Rocnester UbC4 
716-426*7326 

Sucen island Counol on rr.e Atn 
One Edgewater Plaza. Rrr.. 3 1 1 
Suten Island 1030S 
716-447-4465 

• Onondaga County Public Library 

at the Galleries 
447 S. Salina Street 
Syracuse 13202*2494 
31S-446-4636 

• Whke Plains Public Library 
100 Manine Awerwe 
Whitt Plains 10601 
914*662*4460 

North Carouna 

• Ashcvill^BuiKPmb Techrucal 

Community Cbllefi 
Leaminf Resources Center 
340ViaoruRd. 

AtheeUle 26602 
704*254-1921 x300 

e The Ouke E n dow m ent 
200 5. Tryon Sctml Stt. 1 100 
Charlotte 26202 

704*376-0291 J 

Ourtiam County Library 
300 N, Roxboro Street 
Ourtsam 27702 
919-5600100 

• North Carolina State Library 
109 £a« Jones Street 
Raleigh 27611 
919-733-3270 

• The Winston-Salem Poundacitti 
229 ftm Union Sank Budding 
Wintfon-Salem 27101 
919-725*2362 

north Oakou 

• North OakoQ State Umvenity 
TheUbory 

PargD 56105 
701*237*6666 

Ohio 

Start Counry Oistnex Library 
715 Market A^«nue Norm 
Canton 44702-1060 
216-452*0665 

• Public Library of Crsormao ar^ 

Hamilton County 
Education Oepanrntnr 
800 Vine Strem 
Cnonnao 45202-2071 
513*369*6940 

Columbus Metropolitan ubrvy 
96 S. Grant Avenue 
Columbus 432 IS 
614.^5-2590 

4 Oayton aruj Montgomery Counrv 
PuOlic Library 
Oano information Center 
2l S £. Third Street 
Davtoo 45402*2103 
5n-2:7.95COexL 



..'5 V ■■ . :tr- 

rc«ec- *i>62i 
• i 9*1 5 V" 52-S 

Sr.io 

Cpm/r.;-ni{y tSuCi-:.' 
Oeve-.opment 
1 42S Newark Road 
Zanesnile 43731 
614-;S3*0762 

OuamOma 

• Oktanoma Cty Cnwerutv 
2501 North Blackwetder 
OkUnoma Cty 73 1 06 
405*521*5072 

• Tulsa Cty-Councy Library SvTtc'- 
400 Cvic Center 

Tulu 74103 
916*596*7944 

Okecoh 

• Pactic Non*Proilt Networ* 
Crarxsmansnip Resource ...brar • 
33 N Central. Stt. 211 
Mec>ord07S0l 
503*779*6044 



Oregon State Library 
Sutt Ubrarv Building 
Saiem 97310 
503*3764274 

PUwrSnVANU 

Normampmn Commurutv College 
Learning Resources Center 
3635 Cricn Pond Road 
Bcmichtm 16017 
215-661*5360 

• Ene County Public Library 
3 South Perry Square 
Ene 16501 
614US1-6927 

• OauQhin County ubrarv Syver^ 
101 Walnut Street 
Hamsburg 17101 
717*2364%! 

Lanostcr Coumy Public ubrarv 
125 North Duke Street 
Lrascr 17602 
717*394*2651 

• The Free Library of Phiiaceic^* a 
Lcgan Square 

Phuaddona I91C3 
215*6665423 

• Lnfversitv ot PiKSOury; 

H(L/?un Lbrary 
Prt:J}urgn 15260 
412-646*77:2 

Ecc.oom< Ceveiccmrr.; I-u.* . 

u Normeaitem 
1 : S 1 Oak ifrper 
? :3icn : ii>-0 

7 ■ •'-'^55-5 58 1 



Muttnomah Couruy Ubrw 
Covcmmenc Oocumerta Room 
801 S.W. Tenth Avenue 
Porband 97205*2597 
503*223*7201 




• OfUnco PybiiC libr*/y 

G)un(y Library System 
*01 L Central Blva 
Orlando 32801 

Selby Public Ubory 
1001 Boulevard ol cm Arcs 
Sarasott 34236 
813-951-S501 

• Uon County PubCc library 
f unoinf iUiOurct Cemv 
1940 North Monroe Smi 
Tallahaiteo 32303 
904^7-2665 

Palm Beech County Conmuney 
7oc^¥leiioii 

324 OeM Soeec Suite 340 
West Palm Boech 33401 
407-659*6600 

CfOtCU 

• Ademe-Pulcon PubGc Ubory 
Poundebon CoUecson— Nan 

Allen Oepertmeni 
1 Merfarei Mitchell Square 
Adana 30303-1 0B9 
404-730-1900 

Hamau 

• Hawaii Communey foundation 
Hawaii Besouice Room 
212Merchanc Strati 

Suite 330 
Honolulu 96613 
606-S99-S767 

Univortityof Hawai 
Thomas Halo Hamdton Library 
25SOlheMea 
Honolulu 96622 
806-946-ni4 

Idaho 

• Boiee Public Ubriry 
715 S. Capitol 8M 
Boise 83702 
206-364-1024 

• CaidwtB Public Uarary 
1010 Ocartnm Street 
CaidwttI 63605 
206-459-3242 

lUiNOlS 

BeiJevaic Public Ubory 
121 Eas Wathinfcon Sacet 
Seilcviilc 62220 
618-234-0441 

• Donoa forum c4 Oucayo 
S3 W. ladoon 81wt Rm. 430 
Chicago 606C4 
312-431<026S 

• Evanston Public Library 
1 7C3 Omngson Avenue 
Evanston 60201 
312>86«-030S 

• S^r^mon Sute ’jnrven*JV 

L^orary 

Sreoneri Roac 
SirmgnciO 6Zr;A-9X*3 
i:r*r36-66ii 



InOuam 

• Alien County Public iicrary 
900 Webster Street 

fort Wayne 46802 
219-424-7241 

Indiana Umversity Nonhwcsi 
Library 

3400 6ioad*«9y 
Cary 46406 
219-960-6S62 

• Intfanapofis-Marion County 

PubfiC Library 
40CaMScOairStraai 
Indianapolis 46206 
317-269*1733 

lorn 

• Cadar Rapids Pubficlibrary 
funding Inaomiaoon Cenrar 
SOOfirsScraeLSI 
Cedar Rapids 52401 
319*396*5143 

SoutfnraMm Coramuney 
Co8efg 

Ltanwif Resource CetMT 
1501 W. T owwiineRd 
CramiSOBOl 
515*782-7061, cc 262 

• PubfiC Library of Cos Momes 
100 Loqpi Street 

Dei Moines S0306 
515-263^152 

K'HSAS 

• Toodra PubfiC Library 
ISlSWbstTeMhSoesi 
TopeMMOe 
913-233-2040 

• widuei PubfiC Library 
223 5oudiMdn 
Wkho 67202 
316-262-0611 

Komioar 

Wbnm CsMudey Unhranity 
rwm^nMRt upwy 
BowfinfCrarai 42101 
50^745^122 

• Louipene frae Pubfic lArary 
fourth and York SoecB 
LouranHe 40203 
$02561-6617 

l OC ftS IAMA 

• tm datufc «*ou9i Parish Library 
Cenooples Branch 

120 Sc Louis Sowi 
Bacon Roufi 7C802 
SC4-369-4960 

• NewOdcana Public Library 
Business and Socnce Oivtsicn 
219 Loyoia Avenue 

New Orleans 7C1 40 
S04-S96-2280 

• Shreve Memorial Library 
•114 Texas Street 



Mains 

• University of Southern Maine 
Office of Sponsored Research 
246 Occring Avc, km. 626 
Portland 04103 
207-760-4871 

Maiyuno 

• Enoch Pratt fret Library 
Soda! Science and History 

Ocpanmenc 

400 Cathedral Street 

Biidmore 21201 ~ 

301-396*5320 

CarroR Courey Pubfic Library 
Coramment and fundinf 
Irdormaben Cancer 
SOLMainSc 
WoDniiiMr 211S7 
301*646-1250 

MAttACMUSCm 

• Associated Crancmakera of 

Massachusetts 
294 Washin^en Street 
5uiCtB40 
Boson 02108 
617-426-2606 

• Bosun Pubfic Library 

666SoytaonSc 
Boston 0i117 
617-536-5400 

• Wboem Massachuseto f undinq 

Resource Cancer 
Campbfo for Htenan 
OeveioprsMtN 
73 Onboiu Straei 
Sprin^ieM01103 
41V73^317S 

• iMarceirar Pubfic Library 
Cores Penurce Center 
Salem Square 
WdfcesrarOilOi 
S06-799-165S 

MiOPCam 

• Alpena County Library 
211 North ftruAvenue 
Alpena 49707 
517-356-61B6 

UnNrasity of Midufan-Ann 
Arbor 

209 Hatdier Graduate Library 
Ann Arbv 46109-1 205 
313-764-1149 

Batde Crack Community 

foundation 

One Rfverwalk Centre 

53 W. ladoon Sc. 

BacdeCrwk49Cl7 

616-962-2181 

• Henry ford Centennial Ubrary 
16301 Michigan Avenue 
Ocarbom 481 26 
313-943-2330 

• Wavne Scale Uriverwy 
Puroy-Cresgt Library 
S26S Cau Avenue 
Oecron 48202 

• 313-577-6424 




•»;.353*88:a 

• famurgion Commu- ;/ • 

32737 West 12 Mile 

f amuhgion Kiils 48C *. 6 
313-553-0300 

• University of 

Library 

Reference Dc^artmer.: 

Flinc 48502-2186 
313-762-34C6 

• Grand Rapds Pubi«c Liiyur f 
BiomessOepC 

60 L&rary PUza nE 
Grand Rapids 49503-309:; 
616456-3600 

• MicNfsn Technological 

Unwersfiy Library 
HigriwarU^ 4i 
Hougruon 4993 1 
906^7-2507 

• Sauit See. Mane Area 

Puokc Schools 
Office of Compensatory 
Cduooon 
460 W. Spruce Sc 
Same See. Mane 49783- • 874 
006h63S-6619 

MinnUOTa 

• Ouluh Public Library 
520 W. Supenor S*.retc 
OuNlh 55602 
216-723-3802 

Soutfnran Sute univcrvrv 
Library 

ManiiaR 56258 
507-537-7278 

• Minneapolis Putaic Library 
Sooolofy OepMoncni 
300NkDttecMHI 
Min eeapoi ii 55401 
612-371-6555 

Rodicsrar Public Ubrar- 
11 firsScieccSE 
Rocncnr55902-3743 
507-285-8002 

Sc Paul Public Lbrary 
90 Wca Fourth Seed 
Sami Paul 55102 
612-292-6307 

Misstssieei 

JacXion/H.r«li u.c/ar/ , 

300 NorCi Scate 
laooon 39201 
eu I -966-5803 

MiSSOUU 

• Ceamgrouse *>' v.crwr;:. -r 

^ouhcauons 
L.mv. or MiiiCur"' 

Uw School. Su.'-c I • . - 
St-ect arc 

<«rus C; > 3-- : - 

3’ 73 








RnOOf Island 

• Prcfmdtnct PuO<< Library 
Reference Oeo^ tment 

1 SO Empire Sirccf 
Providence 02903 
401-521-7722 

South Caioiina 

• C^4rtetlon Councy Lbrw 
* >4 Kiof Screei 
C^A^evon 29403 
&C3-723-164S 

• Sow(^ Ceroime SuuUbrvy 
Retertnct Dtperimenc 

1 SOO Senece Sueet 
Coiumba 292 1 1 
d03-;34-d^ 

SoctxOmou 

• Soum Oekou SUU Ubrary 
dOO Covemon Onve 
P«ewt 57501-2294 
605-773-5070 
dOO-592-1541 ;SOrcsidenui 

S«x»x Feils A/ta Foundauon 
1 4 i N. Main Ave^ 5uo« 500 
Sana FnIs 57102-1134 
605-33^7055 

TinnISSU 

• <ncaviile-i(nos Coonry Pub*< 

wbrarv 

5 >3 Wm Churert Avenue 
KnoxvtUe 37902 
615-544.5750 

• Mempnis 4 56eibv Couniy 

Public Library 
1 e 50 Peabody Avenge 
Mempntf 36104 
901-725-6677 

e Public Library NasbvtUe and 
Oav.t'aon Couniy 
deb Ave. N. and Unton 5 l 
. vasbvtlle 37203 
615-259-6250 

Toas 

e ComrminiCy Foundaobo Abdene 
Funding inlomubon Library 
;C6 nCNB Bldg. 

402 Cypreu 
Aoilene 79601 
915-676-3663 

Ainanllo Area Foundation 
70 !« Naborvai Place i 
SOO S. Fiilir.ore 
Amanllo 79101 
iC6-376-4S21 



e Hogg Fogrtdaoon tor Mental HcaUb 
Unfvefsay oi Teas 
Austin 76713 
512-471-5041 

• Corpus Ovnti State Universiiy 

Library 

6300 Ocean Orme 
Corpus Chmo 7641 2 
512-994-2606 

• OaiUs Public Librvy 
Cranes Infarmaoon 5trv<e 
1515 Young Street 
Oadai 75201 
214-670-1467 

• Pan America Uniueney 
Leammf fUsourct Center 
1201 W. Urayemry Orwe 
Edmburf 76539 
512-361-3304 

• P Paso Con w mndy Fou n da t ion 
1616 Teas CoovTiffce Building 
P Paso 79901 
915-533-4020 

• Teas Chnsban UniverMy Library 
Funding Intoimaoan Center 

Ft Worm 76129 
617-921-7664 

• Houston Public Library 
Bibliograpbic uitormaoon Center 
SOO MciGnney Avenue 
Houston 77002 
713-236-1313 

• Lubhocli Area Framdation 
502 Tms Conwnefce Bank 

Budding 
Lubbock 79401 
606-762-8061 

• Funding infannation Center 
507 Brooklyn 

San Antonio 76215 
512-227-4333 

irUM 

• Salt Lake Ciy Public Library 
Business and Socnce Oept 
209 EasFdth South 
SaltLakcCty64iii 

601- 36J-S733 
Vumont 

e V cimom Oept ol Ufaranes 
Ref crcnce Serwees 
109 Scam Sues 
Montpelier 05602 

602- 6IB-326B 



VltClNU 

• Hampton Public Library 
Crams Resources CoUecuon 
4207 Victoria BImI 
Hampton 23669 
604-727-1154 

e Richmond Public Libryy 
Businesv Science. 6 Technology 
101 East Franklin Street 
Richmond 23219 

604-780-6223 . ^ 

• Roancke Cty Puoiic Ubrary 

5y«em 

Cnml Library 
706 S. le^lenon Street 
Roanok«240U 
703-961-2477 

Wasmincton 

• Statdt Public Library 
1000 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 96104 
206-366-4620 

• Spokane Public Library 
Funding inlormaoon Cerucr 
West 906 Main Avenue 
Spokane 99201 
509-636-3364 

WfSTViRCiNU 

• Kanafwrha Counry Pubkc Ubrvy 
1 23 Capnal Street 
Charleston 25304 
304-343-4646 

WiSCONStN 

• Unmersey oF Wfsconsin-Madison 
Memorial Library 

726 State Street 
Madison 53706 
606-262-3242 

e Marqueot Uniuersiry 
Memonil Library 
1 41 5 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 53233 
414-266-1515 

Wyominc 

e Laramie County Communtry 
Library 

1400 East Collect Onve 
Cheyenne S2007-3299 
307-776-1205 



Alstxaua 

A*nZ t»ec-:&ri4 
Uc. 

91 Aaliam Sl. 7^^ ftoor 
Meoournc ViC 3000 
03-646-5764 

CanaOA 

Canadian Centre tor 
74 Vidoria Street, Smte ^20 
Toronto. Ontario m5C 
410-366-1136 

Encuno 

Oianucs Aid Foundaticr 
18 Oougpty Street 
London WCIN 2PL 

01- 631-7796 

tA/AN 

Foi^idaiion Center Ubrary 
or Upan 

Ekmeno Shtniuku Bldg, 3F 

2- > -14 Shmmkuw Shinimui-ku 
Tc»o 160 
Q3-3SO-1657 

MOOCO 

BibtioteQ Scniamm Frar^citn 
American embassy. US-CA 
Itfidres 16 

Mexico Civ 6, O F. 06600 
9CS-21 1-0042 

Pluto RiCO 

Umvemey ol Puerto fi<3 
Por<t Technological C>l«ge 
Library 
Bos 7186 
Ponce00732 
609-644-1150 

Unnemdad Od Sagraco 
Coiann 

M>lT. Cucvarra Ubrary 
Carreo Cade Lota 

Sanuirce 00914 
809-726-1515 ext. 357 

LLS. VutON Islands 

University oF the VUgir .lUncs 
Patcvmraky Ubrary 
Ovarkxte Amalie 
Sc Thomas 006C2 
6C9-626-3261 



T>1E FOUNDATION aNTER AFf ILtATHS P&OCRAM 

As ::anic; cants «n the Cooocraeng Coilccticns Nerwork. affiliates are libranei or nortpront agencies L*“-at prcvicc runca.‘..ng r : -^rr^ 
or ether runcing-reiazed tcchnicai maunce in their ccmmunidcs. Affiliates agree to provuie free puc*iC aczns ic a cc.-r^rM- 
rcur.cat:cn Center publications Ounng a regular schedule of hours, offenng free funding research guidance to a.i vis;torv Many «.>c c< :: 
4 -anety of speoai services for iocai nonprofit crgamations using surf or volunteers to prepare spec-al rrateruis. organize 
or :cnCuC library cnentaLons. 

The r.our.cation Center wciccmes inquires from agencies interested in providing this rvpe of puc-c on se<-.icc ’ 

r.teresteq ir. esaciisr.ing a runcr.g jnrcrmaticn library r'er the use of noncroiil agenc.i m vcur area or .n ^car- rrr.f- • 

.»ke :o near from you. for more ;nfcfmaacr. piease wrfe to: >nne j. Borjanc. The founc*: .^-cr ") r •••-. .-i 










PART II 

PUTTING TOGETHER A FUNDING PACKAGE 

The previous section des crib ed a viriety of funding sources. This section will describe w;.yi » 
coa^ KhM finds to suppm fsnuly litcrscy programs. Examples of different types of funding 
packages will be presented. Following the description of funding PTVsget. sovitt on 

maiaolning po^ relationships with funding agenu. Section III wiU present IRSiflc suggestions 
for writing finding proposals. r— •• 



What To Do FIret 

A good place to start is with your state sdult education depaitment They can tell you how federal 
monies are allocated in your state according to the state plan. They can put you on their request for 
proposal (RFP) list, so you receive notification of new granu to be awarded. Finally, they can tell 
you the contaa persons in other areas of interest, such as early childhood, vocational, and 
community*basM programs. 

Vilien developing your program model and goals, investigate the needs of your community. 

Target a need that is not beng addressed by existing programs. Document the extent of the need 
and defute the target group for your program. 

Do a thorough Job of investigating public funding before contacting private foundations. 
Fou n da t io ns will want to know if^ur program can be funded through existing public programs 
so be prepared to dennonstrate how foundation funding can complement public lunding already in 
place. 

Also, when talking with representatives of private foundations, articulate the need that your 
program addresses and be able to de scrib e the scope of that ne^ within your panicultf 
community. Don't assume that foundations already know the literacy needs of the community or 
how best to address them. 

The same is true of corporate donon. Be able to articulate the need within your community, show 
that you have drawn upon available public resources, and then rarget the area of funding or 
services that corporate donations could provide. 



Examples of Funding Packages 

There are various ways to fund family literacy programs. Rarely is a program ab.c to provide ail cr 
its funding from a single source. Six family literacy programs will be described below. The 
descriptions show how they have combined funding sources to support their programs. Funher 
examples of how family literacy funding packages have been developed can be ooiair.cd by 
contacting the National Center for Family Literacy. 

Sharon Darling, President 
National Center for Family Literal v 
401 South Fourth Avenue, Suite 
Uiuisvillc, KY 40202 
302-3M-1133 
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Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project 



The Kenan Charitable Trust funded seven family literacy programs in North Carolina and 
Kentucky as model sites from 1988*91. Based on the success of the initial three years, the siic^, 
continue to opcxM with partial funding from the Kenan Trust and major funding co mmitmen t 
from local school systems and an Even Start pant to one site in Louisville. These model sites 
offer an intensive p rogr am for parents and their preschool children. Parents and children attend 
school together three days a week. During the mornings, parents receive instruction in basic 
educational skills and parenting. The children attend a High^cope preschool class nearby. Parents 
and children eat lunch together and participate in joint activities in thr liirennnn- This is followed 
by rest time for the chikfam while the parents participate in a parent support group. The day 
usually ends with the paterus volunteering in the schwl to est^lish a ctWortable connection 
between parenu and the school community. 

While the Kenan Trust (novided the bulk of the funding at the sites during the first three years, 
each program has drawn upon a variety of other sources of funding and services to expand their 
programs. Three of the programs are located in Louisville, KY. and are operated by die Jefferson 
Qxlnty Public Schools. Th^ programs have been able to expand their programs by using funds 
from Social Services and Social Insurance in the following ways: 

• AFDC recipients can receive a child care allowance for child care for children in the 
program. In the case of the Kenan Tmst Family Literacy Program, the paymem is 
made to offset the cost of the preschool program. This payment enables money for 
expansion. 

• Social Services pays child care costs for all children under the age of three so that 
their parents can attend the program with their three* or four-year-old youngsters. 

All p^ciparus in the progr^ are eligible for this payment since any adult without 
a high schod education and more than one child undCT the age of four falls into the 
high risk catego^. This funding aids greatly in recruitment, attendance, and 
program expansion. 

• A special grant from the Department for Social Services has provided $27,500 to 
pay for the parent education part of the Kenan Trust Family Literacy Program thus 
enabling more sites to be establisued with the savings realized. 

• The Department for Employment Services provides assessment. Job counseling, 
and pla^ment services for parents in the program as requested. 

• Food stamp recipients enrolled in the program receive a $30.00 per month 
additional allowance as an incentive to panicipate in adult literacyAD.E.D. training. 



Sharon Darling, President 
National Center for Family Literacy 
401 South 4th Avenue, Suite 610 
Louisville, KY 40202 
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Toyota Families for Learning Program 

The Toyota Fancies for Learning Program, funded through a $2 million grant from Toyoa 
Motor Corporation, h^ given the National Center for Family Literacy an opportunity to increase 
the availability of family literacy programs to needy families across the country. The goals of 
this projea reach well beyond the initial step of establishing three literacy programs based on the 
Ketuin Trust Family Literacy Model in each of the five cities. Over a three-year period, each of 
the five selected cities selected will receive $225,000 in gram rrx>nies but ne^ to secure 
additional funding to suppon this comprehensive program. By encouraging the participating 
cities to involve a variety of community agencies and organizations not only in the planning 
stages but throughout the project, the Toyota Families for Learning Program seeks to provide 
models of collatoration and cooperation that can be utilized by other communiti^^i^jiig their 
existing resources. Each city offers an individual approach to collaboration wtiicnr^ects the 
business personality of the sponsoring agency. 

Atlanta, GA 

In Atlanta the Toyota Families for Learning Program is sponsored by the Junior League of 
Atlanta, Inc., a charitable organization of women who are committed to improving their 
community through effective volunteer activities. The Junior League prov^es the leadership 
that has connected the program’s collaborative partners who bring a wide variety of valuable 
resources and linkages to the projea . Over the course of thrtx years the Toyota Families for 
Learning program in Atlanta has over $1,170,000 pledged by community and state agencies to 
guarwtee its financial stability. E*artners in the pre^gram include the following agencies: Atlanta 
Public School Systm (providing facilities, two adult education teachers and partis salaries for 
principals, early childhood coordinator, and support staff); First Union Natick Bank of 
Georgia (funding), the Mayor's Office (community support), the State Department of Health and 
Human Resources (provide a social worker to serve family needs and annual physicals for the 
children enrolled); the Atlanta Urban League (recruitment support), tlve (Georgia State University 
Center for the Study of Adult Literacy (research support), the Atlanta Housing Authority 
(recruitment), and ^e Exodus Cities in Schools program (facilities and partial salaries for 
personnel). 

Pittsburgh, PA 

Pittsburgh Public Schools is the sponsoring agency of the Toyota Families for Learning 
Program in that city. The Direaor of Eariy Childhood Education has provided the Icad^hip in 
planning, program coordination, and community collaboration. Public and private parmership 
contributions totaling over $500,000 will be added to the Toyota funding to provide the means 
to accomplish the g(^ of the Pittsburgh program. Partners in the family literacy effort include: 
Adult Basic Education (providing adult e^cadon teachers); the Pittsburgh Pannership (JTPA- 
providing employment placement, job training and transportadon); Title XX (Thild Care; 
Beginning with Books (instrucdonal materials and training); Family Foundadons; Literacy 
(ZonsTHtium of Allegheny County (adult screening and testing, curriculum sharing, staff 
development, and technical assistance); Institute for Praaice and Research of the University of 
Piasburgh (research assistants); Department of Public Welfare/County Board of Assistance (job 
skills training and transportation); and the Public Housing Authority (space). 

Richmond, \'A 

Coordinated by the Virginia Literacy Foundation, a not-for-profit endowment established in 
1987 to coordinate and facilitate private literacy efforts throughout the state. Richmoral's Toyou 
Families for Learning project will expand the city’s exisdng efforts to meet the educational and 
socioeconomic needs of disadvantaged families. This program is building upon current service^ 
ard resources and also establishing new partnerships among a variety of public and private 
organizadons. The specific role of each collaborating organization has been integrated into the 
progra.m as a whole, and the group of partners will be expanded as others are identified as 
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having something to contribute to the program. Additional financial resources totaling over 
$480,000 have bMn contributed to this project thus far. Participating organizations and agencies 
include, among others: the Richmond ^blic Library (serving as neightmrhood resources 
centers); the Virgiitia State Library and Archives (providing aaining for program stafO; the 
Junior League of Richmond (pro\^ng volunteers to serve as teacher assistants); the Literacy 
Council Metro Richnoond (providing volunteers and technical assistance); the Greater 
Richmond Community Foun^don (exploring additional funding proposals for the projea); the 
United Way (agency coordination); Parents Anonymous (proving workshops and seminars 
related to parenting issues); the Virginia Farruly Literacy Task Force (assisting in results 
dissemination); and the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. Richmond Parks and Recreation, and the 
Virginia Science Museum (providing family enrichment activities planned for six Saturdays). 

Rochester. NY 

Rochester’s Toycu Families for Learning program represents anothereff6fl'oh“the part of the 
Rochester City School Distria to expand and strengthen its leadership role in the education 
reform movement, the accomplishments of which have been recognized by the national 
education community and the national media. In cotmlinating the Toyou Families for Learning 
program, the Distria continues with the partnerships it has establish^ and is developing 
additional resources to support the education of parents as well as children. More than $ 1 .6 
million has been committ^ by community and state agencies to suppot the program. The 
participating agencies include the following: the Department of So^ Services (recruitment, 
meals, early childhood funding); Inter-Church Council (support for inunigrants enrolled in this 
program) ; Mayor's Committee on Early Childhood Education (comiruinity network); American 
Association for Adult and Continuing location (staff development); EPIC (Effective Parenting 
Information fa Children will provide staff development); Western New Y<^ Child Care 
(jouncil (staff development arid consultation on licensing regulations); New York State 
Education Department of Life Management Bureau (curriculum support); Industrial Management 
C^ouncil (career planning); and Action for a Better Community (future expansion). 

Tucson, AZ 

Even though the Pima County Adult Education, a division of the Office of Pima County School 
Superintei^nt. submitted the application for Tucson's Toyota Families for Learning Ingram, a 
collaborative effot has been evident in this project from the beginning. Three separate educational 
organizations have come together for the fust time to connect funding, services, and resources to 
serve the needs of families in a largely Hispanic population: Sunny side Unified School Distria 
#12. Pima County Adult Education, a division of the Pima County Superintendent of Schools 
(Dffice, and Oild-Parent Centers which is the grantee for southeastern Arizona's Head Start 
Programs. To secure their partnership, a letter of agreement was signed by representatives of the 
three aganization who meet regularly to discuss the program successes and respond to concerns. 
The letter states the understandmgs. commitments, and responsibilities of each of the partners to 
the SUNNYSIDE UP (Sunnyside School District United with Parents), the local title of the 
program. It also states what the program responsibilities are to each partner. Sunnyside Unified 
School Distria provides classroom sp^e. part-time early childhood liaison, staff development, 
meals, local site personnel support. F^ma County Adult Education is the fiscal agent and provides 
partial funding for salaries, classroom materials, and instructional and assessment materi^s. 
Child-Parent Centers supports salaries for early childhood teachers and co- teachers, meals, 
transportation, medical evaluations for children, classroom and playground equipment, and 
modular classrooms at two sites. Other contributing to the program include JTPA, DES, Pim.i 
County Economic Development Council, Tucson Community Foundation, and the Metropolitan 
Education Commission. Tliis collaboration has generated more than S750.1X) in contributions to 
insure the financial stability of the Sunnyside UP program. 

Further information about the Toyota Fami!ie^ tor Learning Program a\ ,;;!ac;e ihrougr. the 
.National Center for Family Literacy. 
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Avance 



The Avance Parent-Child Education Program was begun in San Antonio, Texas, in 1973. Avar.ee 
provides oom|Hehensive community-bas^ program services to high risk, predominantly Hispanic 
families. A parenting program provides community-based workshops as well as hometound 
programs. Basic aiul advanced literacy training is available for adults. 

Funding fm Avance comes from a variety of public and private sources: the city of San Antonio. 
United Way, the Texas Department of Human Services, private foundations, and individual 
contributions. 



Mrs. Gloria G. Rodriguez, President 

Avance Family Support and Education Pro^,^{j^. _ 

301 South Frio Road 

San Antonio, TX 

512-270-4630 



Parent Readers Program 

The Parent Readers Program involves a series*of workshops where parents learn strategies for 
reading books to their children. Read-aloud strategies, such as asking questions and asking the 
child to predict outcomes of stories, are demonstrated and modeled during the workshops. 

The program relied on a variety of funding sources for its development Foundation grants 
provided support ftH* initial program development and development of curriculum. A combination 
of foundation grants, corporate grants, and a research g^t from a local technical college have 
supported the delivery of services. Publishing companies have donated books that are used in the 
workshops and given to the particip.uing families. 

Ellen Goldsmith 

Parent Readers Program 

New York City Technical College 

300 Jay Saeet 

Brooklyn, NY 11201 

718-260-5000 



The information about Avance and the Parent Readers Program was draw n from a book publishej 
by The Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Literacy, First Readers . That book contains more 
detailed information about those and other family literacy programs: 

Elizabeth McManis 

The Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Literucv 
1002 Wisconsin Ave., NW 
W'ashington, DC 2fXX)7 
202-338-2(X)6 



Waianae Family Literacy Program 

The Waianae program is an adaptation of the Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project Parents and 
children a tt e n d school together four days a week. Adults receive 10 hours of literacy instruction 
and children spend the same amount of time weekly in a Head Stan classrooiit Parents and 
children cat breakfast and lunch together, and participate in joint activities each school day. 

A grant from The Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Literacy provides funding for an adult 
education teacher, partial funding for an early childho^ assistant teacher, and for purchase of 
insixuctiooal materials and supphes. Funding for the early childhood program comes from Head 
Stan. JTPA funding will provide pre-employment, vocational, and job training. Other in-kind 
donations are being made by local agencies. 



Family Tree Project 

The Family Tree Piojea in the Mesa, AZ, Unified School District began in January of 199 1 . The 
projea will establish intensive family literacy programs in 10 schools. The~programs will include 
literacy classes for adults, preschool classes for children, and a parenting education component 

Funding for the Family Tree Project came from several sources. Five of the early childhood 
teacher positions were funded thinxigh Head Start and five were funded through CSiapter I. 
School-based Chapter I funds were allocated for the early childhood assistant teachers’ positions. 
Community educadon funds supported the adult teacher positions. Parent liaison positions were 
supported through state funds. The school district donated classroom space. I^vate foundation 
and local grants are being sought to extend the services offered by the project 



Ms. Chris Jackson 
Community Action Program 
828 S. Beretania St. #202 
Honolulu. HI 96813 
808-832-2S22 



Marilyn Box 



Family Tree Project 
549 N. Stapley Dr. 
Mesa. AZ 8S203 
602-898-7888 
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Funding Package Summary Sheet 

Summarized below are the typical items included in a program budget and possible sources ot 
funding fcH' those items. In the following section of this guide, examples of program budgets v. ill 
be presented. Those examples will show in more detail the items to include in a family literacy 
budget. 



Personnel 

Adult Basic Education Teacher 
Early Childhood Teacher 

Early Childhood Teaching Assistant 



(State or local ABE programs; state 
literacy funds; JTPA; JOBS) 

(SociaUnjpgnce; social services 
programs; dropout prevention 
programs; Chapter 1; Chapter II; 
H^Stan) 

(JOBS; Head Start) 



Transportation 



(Existing school buses; public 
transportation allowance paid by 
JTPA and/or human resources 
agencies) 



Classroom space 



(In-kind donations from schools, 
corporations and community 
agencies) 



Food Costs > 



(Federal school lunch program, 
administered through the Depanmcnt 
of Agriculture) 



GED Testing Fee 



(Human resources agencies; JTPA; 



Recruiting Costs 



(Volunteer groups; social service 
agencies; JTPA; Adult Basic 
^ucation and/or literacy funds) 



Materials 



(May be purchased by the above 
sources as pan of a program: 
community agencies; local busir.esb 
and corporate donations) 
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PART III 

WRITING FUNDING PROPOSALS 



The format for a funding proposal will be q)ecified by the funding agency’s request for proposals 
(R17). While fennats may vary for different requests, there is a core of information that is 
pq>ically included in funding prcmosals. This section offers suggestions for presenting that 
iitfonnation. provide a checklist for evaluating your funding prt^osal before submitting it. and 
give examples of budgets for family literacy programs. 



Informatio iLto Include 

The following information is typicaUy requested for proposed projects: a one page summary of 
wlm the {xoject is alx^ a description of the need for the services provided by the project; goals, 
objectives, and operational plan; description of staff, site, and resources; evaluation plan and 
procedures; and a budget Some RFP*s also ask for a plan for future funding of the project 
Suggestions for addressing these topics are presented below. 

Project Summary 

Sometimes called the abstract this is the first thing the funder reads. Decisions about whether to 
read the rest of the proposal may be made based on reading the abstract so it must catch the 
reader's attention as well as infwm. This section should provide summaries of the main points 
presented in the proposal It should tell the reader what the projea is about why it is important, 
how it will be implemented, and with whom. Don't assume that readers will be familiar with 
specialized vocabulary or concepts. Present the summary in language that is easy to understand. 

Introduction 

This section provides a description of your organization. The focus here is to show how your 
organization has the perstmnel, experience, and capability to address {x-oblems that the funder 
thinks are important To identify the interests of funders, review the prqiosals that they have 
funded in the past The language and point of view presented in RI7’s are other indicators of 
funders' interests. 

Statement of Problem/Need for Services 

What is the problem to be addressed by your proposed project? Be able to state the problem in a 
way that establishes the need fn’ the type of project you are proposing. A proposal for a tarr.^ly 
literacy program, for example, would state the problem in terms of intergenerational eye! js of 
disadvantage and undereducation. 

After establishing the need for your type of program, focus on the that will ht* 

served by your program. How extensive is the problem there? Describe the services already in 
place that address the problem and how your program will serve needs not oirrentiy nici 
existing services. Also describe how your program will coordinate its efforts with existing 
^crv ices and document evidence of community support for your project. 



Objectives 

Objectives are the intended outcontcs of the program. They should emerge from the needs you 
identified and should be the basis for developing the operational plan for thopwglam. The 
objectives tell the funder what you intend to accomplish through the program and the plan tells how 
the program will achieve those outcomes. 

Program objectives are also the basis for planning the budget and evaluation. Funders will 
examine the relationship between program objectives and the money r«}uested to achieve those 
objectives. They will also look for consistency between the stated objectives and the proposed 
measures for evaluating program outcomes. 

Operational Plan 

The program's plan, or procedures for operation, should be stated separately from the program 
objectives. The plan specifies how the program will achieve the intended outcomes. It includes a 
list of personnel, resources, and program activities. Activities can be described by function or 
presented chronologically. 

In a family literacy proposal, the plan would include the project director, teachers, coordinators, 
site location, geographic area to be served, and required resources. A listing of program activities 
might include: recruitment Of families; induction process; types of services and how they will be 
provided; and how families will be prepared for exit from the program. Dates when the program 
starts and terminates also be included in this seaion. Time frames are sometimes requested as 
a separate area in proposals. If not, then presenting one here helps convince the funder that you 
have a clear vision of how to achieve the program's objectives. 

Staff 

The program staff positions were listed as pan of the operational plan. Use this section to help the 
funder piaure a staff qualified to carry out the program plan. Briefly describe the experience and 
training of different staff members. Also include descriptions of in-kind services and expertise 
available from cooperating agencies in the community and consultants who will be involved with 
the program. 

Site and Resources 

The physical site and resources were also introduced in the operational plan. In this section, help 
the funder piaure the sening for program implementation. In addition to budgeted items, de^-ribc 
: ;sources and services that may be available without cost to the program. For example, family 
literacy programs arc often housed in school buildings. Describe the library, computer lab, and 
other facilities that may be available to families who panicipate in the program. Also describe the 
services of physical education and art teachers w ho may be available to work w ith t.he program. 

Evaluation 



The evaluation plan outlines procedures for measuring the extent to which the program reached ii:> 
intended outcomes. The connection between program objectives and the evaluation plan should be 
apparent to the reader of the proposal. There should be procedures for eval uatin g each of the 
objectives. Individuals who read the proposals may or may not be lainiliaj^TfTi research 
terminology, so avoid technical terms. The imponant points here are to be consistent with prog:-;; 
objectives, and convince the funder that the evaluation w ill provide the intomiution with which to 
jiidgc how well the program met its objectives. 



In addition to describing the types of data that will be produced, the evaluation plan should al^o 
describe procedures fcx’ data analysis and the format for the evaluation report The fomruit for the 
report is determined by its target audience. Reports to policymakers, for example, would require a 
different level of specificity and focus than reports to grant administrators. . _ 



It was mentioned earlier that the program summary is the Hrst thing a funder reads in a funding 
prc^sal. The second section they is often the budget. The budget should appear reasonable 
when compared to the proposed outcomes fos the program. There should be sufficient funding, 
and other in-ldnd services, to accomplish the program objectives. Administrative costs should 
reasonable. 

The program budget must conform to the guidelines set out by the funder. There may be limits on 
how large or how small the grants can be. There may be restrictions on the types of resources the 
grant money can be used for. For example, spending on equipment and furniture may be limited to 
a set percentage of the total grant amount Hnally, the funder nnay have restrictions that impact 
program implementation. PCX’ example, funders of family literacy programs may stipulate that Uic 
program be offered at no charge to participants. 

The budget should be sufficiently detailed so that the funder can piaure how different progr^ 
components, described in the program plan, will be funded. Documentation of in-ldnd services 
should also be noted. For example, some form of transportation is required for many pa^ts and 
children to attend family literacy {nograms. If they will ride public school buses, or receive frcc 
tickets to ride public transportation, note this in the budget If it is something that will not be paid 
for by the family literacy program, the funder will expect documenution of this expense to be 
addressed in the budget. 

Examples of budgets fm* family literacy programs will be presented later in this section. 1 
budgets show two attributes that funders look for: they are presented within one or two pages, an.i 
they specify the origin of aggregate costs. For example, when describing the cost of an adult 
education teacher position, specify how much of the cost is salary, how much goes to pay tor 
benefits, sick leave, etc. This allows the funder to determine whether the allocation for that 
position is reasonable. 

Plan for Future Funding 

Outline a long-range plan explaining how the project will continue operation after the propose.! 
grant expires. Describe the proposed sources of funding and how several sources will be 
coordinated. 



Budget 
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Checklist for Evaluat ing Proposals . 



This checkbst ad^sses the areas typically included in proposals. It is worded in terms of a 
proposal for funding a fanuly bteracy program. Funders use similar checklists to evaluate 
proposals that are submitted to them 



Project Summary 

1 . Tells what the projea is about 

2 . Tells why the project is important 

3 . Describes where the program will be implemented 

4 . Describes the target population 
Introduction 



1 . 

2 . 

Statement 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Addresses funder's interests 
Describes organization's qualifications, attributes 
of Problem/Need for Services 
Clearly states the need for the proposed program 
Describes geographic area to be served 
Describes the target population 
Projects the number of panicipants/families to be served 
Lists other agencies, grants associated with this program 



Objectives 



I . Specifies the outcomes for the program 



2 . Are related to tiir need for the program 

3. Address all components of the program 

4 . Are measurable 



5 . Indicate reasonable outcomes for this program 



ERIC 





Operational Plan 

1 . Qearly related to the program objectives 

2 . Addresses all components of the program 

3 . General overview of site, staff, and resources 

4 . Describes plan for rccruianent and selection of families 

5 . Describes an induction process 

6 . Describes strategies for retendon of enrolled families 

7 . Describes a process for planning exit from program 

8 . Describes instructional methods for adults and children 

9 . Provides stan-up. termination dates for grant 

Staff 

1 . Describes staff posiuons 

2 . Staff have adequate training and experience 

3 . G>nsultants. volunteers have adequate training, experience 
Site and Resources 

1 . Descripdon of program site 

2. Physical site is adequate 

3 . Site is available by start-up date for grants 

4. Full descripdon of resources provided by grant(s) 

5 . Full description of in-kind services, resources 

6. Sufficient resources to carry out the project plan 



ERIC’ 



Addresses all of the program objectives 
Uses appropriate measures 
Coiiects sufficient data to measure eacn oucorne 
Specifies format, target audiencetsj for repoHN 
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Budget 

1 . Conforms to guidelines for funding 

2 . Costs are reasonable in relation to program objectives 

3 . Appropriate level of administrative costs 

4 . Documentation of in-kind contributions 

5. Presents a full financial picture of the program 
Plan for Future Funding 

1 . Specifies a plan fw securing funding after grant terminates 

2 . Projected sources are potential funders of this program 

3 . Coordination among multiple funders is described 
(if applicable) 



Budget Ex ample #1 



Personnel 



Adult Education Teacher (4 days a week) 

7.Shnperday@ $l4per hr x 36wks 
Early Childhood Teacher (4 days a week) 

7.Shrsperday@ $14per hr x 36wks 
Teacher Assistant (3.5 days a week) 

7.5 hrs per day (g> $7 per hr x 36 wks 


15.120.00 

15.120.00 

6,615.00 


Materials 




Adult Basic Educatioo Materials 

Children's Qassroom Materials 

Parent/Child Education Materials 

Materials for Home Use (20 families @ S50.(X) each) 


500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
1. 000.00 


Equipment (Start>Up Cost) 




Adult Education (furniture and equipment) 
Early Childhood (furniture and equipment) 


3.000.00 

5.500.00 


T ransportation 




108 days @ $2.00 per day x 30 ( 15 parents. IS children) 


6.480.00 


Space Costs 




2 Standard Classrooms Provided by School District 


Food Costs 




108 days @ $3.25 per day x IS adults 
Children receive free breakfast and lunch 


5,265.00 


GED Testing 




$ 1 0 per student x 7 students 


70.00 



Recruiting Cost 

One Teacher (for one nx>nih) 

7.5 hrs per day (2) $14 per hour x 21 days 2.205. 0^ 



Total 
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Budget Example #2 



ERIC 



Personnel 



Adult Education Teacher (4 days a week) 

7 hn per day @ $10 per hr x 36 wks 


^ ..^ ID.OSO.OO 


Eariy Childhood Teadier (fiilltiine) 


30.000.00 


Materials 




Adult Basic Educadon Maierials 
Children's dassxDom Materia 

Parent/rhild Fdiirarinn Man»riaU 

Materials for Home Use (20 families @ $40 each) 


Provided by School Distria 
SOO.OO 

500.00 

800.00 


Equipment (Start>Up Cost) 




Furniture and equipment siq>plied at no cost 


Provided by School District 


Transportation 




Parents and children ride school buses 


Provided by School District 


Space Costs 




2 Standard Oassrooms 


Provided by School District 


Food Costs 




IS adults @ $2.00 per day x 108 days 
IS children @ $1.50 per day x 108 days 


3^40.00 

2.430.00 


GED Testing 




$10 per student x 7 students 


70.00 


Recruiting Cost 




One Teacher (one month) 

7.5 hrs per day @ $14 per hr x 21 days 


2.205.00 



Total $49,825.00 
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Budget Ex ample #3 



Personnel 



Adult Education Teacher (4 days a week) 

7.5 hrs per day @ $14 per hr x 36 wks 15,120.00 

Early Childhood Teacher (4 days a week) 

7.5 hrs per day @ $14 per hr X 36 wks — -»+5rl 20.00 
Teacher Assistant (3.5 days a week) 

7.5 hrs per day (§) $7 per hr X 36 wks 6.615.00 

.Materials 

Parent Basic Education Materials 500.(X) 

Children's Classroom Materials 500.00 

Parem/Child Education Materials 500.(X) 

Materials for Home Use (20 families (2 $50.00 each; 1 .000.00 



Equipment (Start-Up Cost) 

Furniture and equipment supplied at no cost Provided by School District 

Transportation 

Children ride the school bus at no cost to program 

15 Adults (§> $2.(X) per day x 108 days 3.240.00 

Space Costs 

2 Standard Oassrooms Provided by School District 

Food Costs 

108 days @ $3.25 per day x 15 adulti 5.265.00 

Children receive free breiefasi and lunch 

(iED Testing 

$10 per student x 7 student.s 70.00 

Recruiting Cost 

One Teacher (one month; 

7.5 hrs per day (2 514 per hr x 21 days 22i't5.0) 

Total SfO.iro.Cx) 
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After You've Received Funding 



Maintain contact with the funding director or project officer who is responsible for supervising 
your grant Be proactive in your relationship. Oemonstra'ic that you are competently administering 
the funds and that the funds are being used effectively to achieve program goals. Periodically brief 
your contact on your program's progress toward its goals, and be able to show growth since the 
last briefing. 

Develop and maintain a detailed fiscal recording system. All expenditures should be documented 
with an invoice showing the aoMunt of the expense, to whom it was p?»d . and the amount of the 
payment Fiscal audits will disallow expenditures that are not documented {Kt^ierly. An article in 
the July-August, 1990, issue of Nonprofit World (v. 8, no. 4) by John Paul D algn- iCT 
how sr^l organizations can maintain fiscal records. The article provides a chnld^tto^aluate 
whether your organization's records are "in order." 

In addition to saving you auditing headaches, an efficient fiscal recording system is another way to 
communicate to your grant siqiervisor that you are competendy managing the grant A positive 
relationship with this person can make life much easier during the course of the grant and will 
establish a positive image for your organization for the next funding cycle. 
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PART IV 



FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Project PLUS has developed an excellent half-hour videoupe entitled, literacy: A Fund-Raising 
Priiner.” The tape presents a discussion by four experts on the funding of literacy {rograms. wi^ 
XM/o representatives from the public secta* and two from the private sector Karl Haigler. former 
director of the Adult Literacy Initiative. U.S. Department of Education; Ganea Murphy, director of 
Adult and Continuing Education Programs for the New York State Education Department; Christy 
Bulkeley. vice president of the Gannett Foundation; and Joe Dominic, program officer for the 
Pittsburgh Foundation. 

Copies (rf the upe have been sent to PLUS task forces and ABE directors in each state. A copy of 
the tape can be obtained free of charge from these sources, or purchased at the address shown 
below; 



The Society for Nonprofit Organizations' publication. Nonprofit World, contains articles of 
interest to progpuiu operating family liter^ programs. An article on maintaining fiscal records, 
mentioned earlier in this guide, is an example. Included in issues of Nonprofit World is a catalog 
of service and jntxlua providers, ranging from consultants and market specialists to lawyers who 
work with nonprofit organizations. The society also maintains a resource center that publishes 
bo(^ on management of nonprofit organizations. A complimentary copy of Nonprofit World is 
available from: 



The International Reading Association tracks govemmenul activities rclaicd to family literacy and 
literacy in general. IRA's Washington office maintains up-to-date information about government 
policies and legislation that impact literacy programs. For further information, contact. 



Margot B. Woodwell. Director 
PBS Projea PLUS 
WQED 

4802 Fifth Ave. 

Pittsburgh. PA 15213 
412-622-1320 



Linda Preysz 

Society for Nonprofit Organizations 
6314 Odana Road Suite 1 
Madison. Wisconsin 53719 
800-424-7367 



Richard Long 

International Reading Asr>ociation 
Washington Office Suite 321 
444 North .Ciipitol St. N\V 
Washington. DC 2000! 
202-624-8X(Xi 




Books are available that provide guidance in writing funding proposals. These books address such 
areas as: developing a conceptual model; writing prograrn goals; identifying potential funders; and 
how to organize and write the funding proposal. Below is a list of some of the books that are 
available: 



Total Proposal Building 
Rkhard Sieioer 
( 1987 . 1988 ) 

TresUcim Publicaiioos 



Serving Your Oigani/iuion's 
Fuiiifc 

Michael Seltzer 
( 1987 ) 

The Foundation Center 



A Guide to Pmpfx.il 
Wfiling 
Cary Green 
( 1988 ) 

Amer.A:&soc. for Ad. 
and Continuing Ed. 



Grantsmanship 

A. LaufTer 
( 1983 ) 

Stage Publications 



Other publications are available from the Foundation Center and the Society for Nonprofit 
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Developing a Proposal 
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When Opportunity BCnocks, 
Will You Be Prepared? 

by Craig Boswell 



It was a dark and stormy night . . . 

Suddenly, a portly, middle-aged developer burst into my office. "Are 
you the babysitter?" he barkeff 

As I stood up, graham cracker crumbs fell to the floor. " "Yes. Well, not 
exactly," I stuttered. "We don't consider child care as babysitting," I 
said, surprisingly bold. 

'"That doesn't matter," he roared. "I'm here because I've heard you're 
the best in town, and I have a business proposition for you." 



"Please come in and sit down/' I 
murmured while my tongue 
searched for the last graham cracker 
crumb. "Oh, sorry, let me move that 
xylophone. I've been meaning to fix 
it for the last three weeks," I giggled, 
in a manner reminiscent of my seven 
year old daughter. 

"Boswell," he said without introduc- 
tion or salutation, "I'm developing 
the largest research park this county 
has ever seen. I have contractual 
commitments with eight out of 
twelve large, and I mean large, 
companies. But the county commis- 
sioners are demanding that I provide 
some cimenity parks, with tennis 
courts and walking paths. They also 
wanted a day care center," he said in 
disgust. 



"Child care," I said. "We prefer to 
be called a child care center, not day 
care." 

"That doesn't matter," he roared. 
"I've heard you're the best in town." 

"And you have a business proposi- 
tion?" I interjected. 

"Well . . . yes, that's right," he 
stumbled with his thoughts. "I'll 
build this center the way you want 
it, and CAM charges from the big 
boys will help pay for your rent." 

I was too intimidated to ask what 
CAM was and who the big boys 
were. (I found out later that CAM 
stands for Common Area Mainte- 
nance Fee. I think then it should be 



called CAMF. The big boys referred 
to the research companies that 
would be building or leasing the 
property.) 

'^So, Boswell, I need an operations 
proposal with technical and manage- 
ment procedures with a three-year 
projection. The coimty has estab- 
lished a review subcommittee that 
will oversee the proposal review. 

Oh, yes, they have a consulting 
company to review the child care 
issues and the total PUD (Plan Unit 
Development)." 

"Hold it," I bellowed. "You'll have 
to go a lot slower. This is new 
ground, and I'm used to single digits 
and three-letter words." 

He laughed, and the comers of his 
mouth reached to the bottom of his 
ears. "I don't have time now, but 
here's my card. Come over to the 
office where I can explain in detail 
what I need," he said. "What time 
can you come next Thursday?" he 
asked. 

"I can come during nap time," I 
stated without thinking. "One- 
thirty," I responded after realizing 
what I had just said. 

"Great! I will look forward to 
discussing this matter in detail with 
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you, Boswell. It has been nice talking 
to you." He left quicker than he had 
arrived. 

I sat quietly for about ten minutes. 
Then I began looking for my package 
of graham crackers. 

The developer had presented me 
with a unique challenge — how to 
write a proposal in a manner that 
developers, commissioners, and 
consultants could understand. More 
importantly, how would I write a 
proposal that I could understand? 

Understanding the Proposal 



Many proposal books and seminars 
advocate a team approach to pro- 
posal writing. My experience 
dictates that team members get in 
the way and ask stupid questions. 

My reconunendation, therefore, is to 
sit down with the door shut and 
have a clear outline (along with a 
box of graham crackers). Then go for 
it! 

The basic elements of your proposal 
should stand out when the docu- 
ment is completed. For example: 

1. The proposal should be neat, 
clean, and easy to read. 



RFP (Request for Proposal) usually 
comes in written form, ranging in 
length from 1 to 101 pages. It is a 
document that outlines a problem 
and solicits proposals that explain 
how that problem can be solved. If 
the problem is how, when, where, 
and at what cost to establish a child 
care in the new area, the response 
coulihave many sections, and it 
could take weeks to complete. 

An important point to make in the 
"art" of proposal writing is that most 
RFP readers are looking for a clean, 
well-written document that simply 
tells them what they want to know. 



2. Jargon should be eliminated. 
Terminology should be defined so 
the reviewer (builder) knows clearly 
what you intend by using certain 
words. 

3. Communicate your message 
without putting the reader in a 
stupor. 

4. Your language should communi- 
cate your enthusiasm for this project. 
Be positive. 

5. Use supported assumptions: 

a. describe your organization 
clearly 



Things You Need 
•/ Space to work 
^ Uninterrupted time 

✓ Typewriter/word processor 

✓ Binding machine eind device 

✓ Copy machine 

✓ Resource files 



b. document the need in context, 
by describing how the "national 
issues of quality child care" 
relate to local efforts 

c. use tables and graphs spar- 
ingly and when you do employ 
them be sure headings clearly 
explain what is being presented 

Outline 



✓ Calculator or computer 

✓ Independent reviewer 

✓ Vision and insight 



1.0 Executive Summary 

1.1 Introduction letter 

1.2 Board of directors' letter 
(optional) 

1.3 History statement 
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1.4 



2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 



3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

3.10 

3.11 

3.12 

3.13 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 



4.5 

4.6 



5.0 

5.1 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 



Management commitment 
statement 

Technical Section 
History 

Management team with 
organization chart 
Administrative policy 
Management challenge 
statement 
Time line 

Early childhood quality 
guideline 

Management Section 
Personal and compensation 
package and job description 
Staffing ratios, staff supervi- 
sion, and staff retention 
Inservice training guidelines 
and professional advancement 
Program information 
Philosophy overview 
Curriculum statement 
Explanation of daily curricu- 
lum 

Center/ parent relationships 
Health and safety 
Children with disa bility 
condition statement 
Food program and proce- 
dures/menu 
References (at least five) 
Personal resume 

Cost Section 
Marketing plan 
Budget/item description 
Equipment/ supply cost 
Proforma — three year projec- 
tion 

Sample of parent tuition, 
handbook, registration 
Schedule for obtciining licenses 
and insurance with cost 
breakdown 

Appendix 

Sample of parent handouts 
Sample of infant information 
sheets 

Sample of newspaper clipping 
of school's program 
Sample of medication authori- 
zation forms 
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5.5 Sample of school/ teacher evaluation forms 

5.6 Sample of posted preschool curriculum 
outline 

This article does not afford me the capability to 
describe in detail the subtopics of each section 
outlined above. However, I will briefly review a 
few. 

1.4 — Management commitment statement is a 
subtopic that pledges your expertise to long-term 
operations, realizing your past experience and 
future goals in early childhood education and 
child care operations. Furthermore, it acknowl- 
edges the tremendous challenges that lie ahead in 
the planning, start-up, and long-term operations. 

Details and concerns can be elaborated upon — 
e.g., "Our experience has determined that organi- 
zations outside the scope of early childhood 
education have a difficult and costly time of 
setting up, operating, and maintaining the type of 
quality center they envision. A management team 
that is educated, trained, and experienced can cut 
through the problems that arise and focus their 
energy and resources in maintaining the elements 
that are associated with quality, staff training, low 
teacher turnover, and a low child to teacher 
ratio." 

23 — Administrative policy. This section allows 
for explanation on multiple site operation and the 
manner of hiring, training, and supervision of 
middle management and faculty staff — e.g., 
"During the start-up phase, the executive director 
will be on site, hiring, training, and supervising 
the teachers. The on-site director will be trained 
at our nearest child care center imder current 
child care management. The hiring and training 
will occur well in advance of children's entering 
the school. After the school is operating satisfac- 
torily, the executive director will maintain an 
inservice education, monitoring, parent-board 
participation schedule that is satisfactory to both 
the staff and the parents and the parent advisory 
coimcil." 



^•2 Issues regarding ratio, supervision, and 
retention will always be foremost on a reviewer's 
mind. You must provide details on how your 
child care company can provide solutions to these 
significant concerns — e.g., "Although the staff 
turnover rate is a natural issue as it relates to child 
child care has had the fortunate 
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opportunity to retain most of the 
staff throughout all its center(s)." 

The retention is achieved through the 
following reasons: 

✓ Higher salaries than the local 
average. 

^ Insurance benefits — health, life, 
dental, and maternity. 

✓ Staff child care at a significantly 
reduced rate. Food is provided free 
while staff is working. 

^ Peiid vacation and ten days for 
major holidays during the year. 

^ Creative expression through 
involvement in curriculum. 

%/ Inservice training and recognition 
of completed tasks. 

✓ Involvement with an organization 
where the primary directive is to 
provide the best learning and caring 
environment possible for young 
children. 

4.4 — Proforma (budget) and three 
projections are critical information 
for any developer or banker, but 
most important for the financial 
feasibility of the new center. The 
proforma is used to illustrate the 
connection between child ratio, 
teacher saleuy, staff benefits, cost of 
living, and parent tuition. Remem- 
ber to factor in cost of living increase 
for the staff /faculty and parent 
tuition increases throughout the next 
three years. 

General Proposal Checklist 

1. Acknowledge receipt of the RFP 
to developer. 

2. Determine qualification and 
commitments. 

3. Consult informally with board of 
directors, trustees, owners, or 




husband /wife, etc. to determine 
your commitment to the new project. 

4. Make copies of RFP (used for 
working copy). 

5. Make formal presentation to 
decision makers in your orgaoiza- 
tion. 

6. Decision makers' — e.g., board, 
trustee, owners, etc. — signatures of 
support. 

7. Plan response time and deadline. 

8. Identify and allocate supplies 
and support. 

9. Outline RFP tasks. 

10. Secure work space. 

11. Develop proposal writing and 
assembly schedule. 

Proposal Writing Checklist 

•/ Cover letter “ 

✓ Letter of support from "decision 
maker" 

✓ Table of contents 

•/ Executive summary 
•/ Technical section 
•/ Management section 

✓ Cost section 
•/ Appendix 

One final thought: Always use the 
over-night express mail (I use 
Federal Express). They keep terrific 
records on time, date, receiving 
signatures, etc. That doesn't mean 
that you need to wait until one day 
before the deadline. However, I've 
never met a time-compulsive early 
childhood educator. But you and I 



both know if it weren't for deadlines, 
taxes, payroll, board reports, and 
RFPs would all be sitting on our 
office floor with the xylophones. 



Craig Boswell, Ph,D., has been active in 
child care and early childhood education 
for the past 20 years. He is currently an 
assistant professor at the University of 
Central Oklahoma. 
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Selected ERIC Abstracts on this Topic 

The following bibliographical entries are selected from the ERIC database. The articles 
themselves should be available at any education-related library, or through interlibrary loan. 
They can also be purchased directly from ERIC by calling the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service at 1 -800-443-ERIC. 



Record 1 of 4 - ERIC 1992-6/96 

AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: 

AU - PERSONAL AUTHOR: D’Angelo, -Diane; And-Others 

Tl - TITLE: Resources for Recruiters. 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): RMC Research Corp., Portsmouth. NH. 

PY - PUBLICATION YEAR: 1995 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 1 48 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01/PC06 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT; Recruitment of participants is a long-standing practice for many programs serving children and 
families, although the way in which it is approached varies greatly. This volume is presented as a practical tool 
for practitioners to use in systematizing their recruitment efforts. Section 1 , "Reaching Diverse Families," 
contains an interactive workshop, with presenter's guide, overheads, and handouts. It is designed for all 
program staff, realizing that all staff members represent the program at some time. The workshop is planned to 
guide participants in developing a comprehensive recruitment program. Section 2, "Communicating with 
Families and Community Partners," represents the tool kit section, with a series of tip sheets offering guidance 
on how to write effectively for parents, advertise a program in one page or less, use the media effectively, 
develop focus papers, and use newsletters. Section 3 presents additional resources, offering a quick reference 
list of 31 resources, an annotated bibliography of 30 items, and a list of 17 resource organizations. Nineteen 
overheads and 6 tip sheets complement the workshop presentation. (SLD) 



Record 2 of 4 - ERIC 1992-6/96 

AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: ED3797Q9 

AU - PERSONAL AUTHOR; Macfarlane.-Eleanor-C. 

Tl - TITLE: Boost Family Involvement: How To Make Your Program Succeed under the New Title I Guidelines. 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): Agency for Instructional Technology, Bloomington, IN.; 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, English, and Communication, Bloomington, IN.; Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 
Family Literacy Center. 

PY - PUBLICATION YEAR; 1995 

AV - AVAILABILITY: ERIC/EDINFO Press, Indiana University, P.O. Box 5953, Bloomington, IN 47407-5953 (order 
no. F3-AG63: $16). 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 85 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE; EDRS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 

AB - ABSTRACT; This booklet guides educators in developing the family involvement part of a Title I program 
proposal. The booklet presents a checklist based on the new Title 1 Parental Involvement guidelines, many 
sample forms, sample school district parental involvement policies, sample program descriptions, and an 
overview of some research in parental involvement. After an introduction, sections of the booklet are New Title 
I Guidelines for Parental Involvement; Developing the Parental Involvement Components of Your Title I 
Proposal; Suggestions for Reaching "Hard-to-Reach" Families; and Strategies for Low-Literacy Families; Ideas 
You Can Use; Examples of Parental Involvement Programs That Work (and a Few That Don't). Contains 26 
references. A 34-item annotated list of materials for parents, and a 40-item list of organizations are attached. 
(RS) 



Record 3 of 4 - ERIC 1992-6/96 

AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: FD367892 
AU - PERSONAL AUTHOR: Hall,-Mary-S. 

Tl - TITLE; Getting Funded; A Complete Guide to Proposal Writing. Third Edition. 

CS - INSTITUTIONAL NAME (CORPORATE SOURCE): Portland State Univ., Oreg. 
PY - PUBLICATION YEAR: 1988 
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AV- AVAILABILITY: Continuing Education Publications, Portland State University, P.O. Box 1394, Portland. OR 
97207 ($23.95 plus shipping/handling). 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 215 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: Document Not Available from EDRS. 

AB - ABSTRACT: Based on the two assumptions that there is social value in writing proposals to seek funding and 
that there is no special mystique about proposal writing, this book provides step-by step guidance from idea to 
finished proposal. The book is divided into two parts. Part 1 , The Preproposal Phase" deals with the planning 
and information collection which should be accomplished prior to the actual writing of the proposal. Part 2, The 
Proposal Phase" deals with the actual writing of the proposal, with each chapter focusing on one of the specific 
components that form part of every proposal. Chapters in the book are: (1) Proposal Ideas; (2) Assessing Your 
Capability: (3) Developing the Idea; (4) Selecting the Funding Source: (5) Writing the Proposal: (6) Trtle Pages, 
Abstracts, and Accompanying Forms; (7) The Purpose; (8) Statement of Need; (9) The Procedures; (10) 
Evaluation: (11) Dissemination: (12) Qualifications: (13) The Budget; and (14) Review, Submission, Notification 
and Renewal. (RS) 



Record 4 of 4 • ERIC 1992-6/96 

AN - ACCESSION NUMBER: ED361114 

AU - PERSONAL AUTHOR: Pomeroy,-Johanna 

Tl - TITLE: How To Write a Mini-Grant Proposal. 

PY - PUBLICATION YEAR: 1993 

AV - AVAILABILITY: Educational Activities, Inc., P.O. Box 392, Freeport, NY 11520 ($2.95 plus $1 shipping and 
handling. Discount price of $2.25 each for orders of 15 or more copies). 

NT - DESCRIPTIVE NOTE: 17 p. 

PR - EDRS PRICE: EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS. 

AB - ABSTRACT: Designed for educators at all levels, this booklet offers guidelines on developing proposals for 
mini-grants. An introductory section underscores the importance of involving those colleagues who will be 
affected by the project and allowing enough time to develop the proposal. The remainder of the booklet is 
divided into nine sections. Number 1, "Getting Started" describes the steps in preparing a winning proposal and 
suggests a timeline; (2) "Writing the Mini-Grant Proposal" gives an outline to follow and explains each 
component; (3) "Search Strategies" suggests a way to locate funding sources, starting at the local level; (4) 
The Pre-Proposal Contact" tells how to get the information needed to tailor a proposal to the requirements of a 
particular funding source; (5) "Avoiding Pitfalls" gives suggestions on how to avoid some of the most common 
mistakes made by grantwnters; (6) the "Sample Mini-Grant" is a proposal for a project, wKh each section 
annotated to reinforce what should and should not be included; (7) The Award Decision" discusses what to 
expect after the funding source makes its decision on the proposal: (8) "Managing Your Grant" lists suggestions 
for organizing and operating the project; and (9) "Resources" lists directories and other sources of information 
about grants and 15 corporations with a history of funding educational projects. (AC) 



EXAMPLE PRACTICE EXERCISE FOR MODULE 3 



MODULE 3 — PROPOSAL WRITING 



Write notes outlining a proposal narrative for a family literacy program in Grand City 
(described below). Include notes on the need for the program, the funders and partners to 
be involved in the program, the facilities needed for the program, when and how often 
families should be involved, outline of curriculum, and recruitment strategies. 

Grand City 

In three areas of Grand City’s public housing, there are a large number of single-parent 
families with young children. The average age of the parents is in the mid-20s, nearly 
all of them are women, and most of them have two or three children aged 5 and under. 
Nearly all are unemployed and on public assistance, and over half did not graduate 
from high school. 

The city school board is very concerned about the lack of readiness for school and the 
low achievement of children in the early grades of the city’s elementary schools. Local 
businesses are finding it difficult to recruit employees with good basic skills in reading, 
writing and math. 

You work for an area literacy agency that wants to bring these parties together to set up 
a family literacy program that meets their concerns and helps these families. 



Example practice exercise 
Need for the program: 

children — pre-school to prepare for start of school (group socialization, pre-reading and 
-writing); 

parents — academic and life skills for greater participation in society, including GED 
preparation and workforce readiness; parenting skills, including teaching their children 
and relations with school; 

families — parents and children learning together (reading, playing, etc, and taking 
practices home) 

Funders and partners: 

city school board— in-kind contributions (premises, teachers, books, computers) 
chamber of commerce— funding, links to businesses, computers 
state government— funding through workforce development department 
federal government— funding through Even Start program 

Facilities: 

For the three main concentrations of need (in the public housing areas), set up three 
centers, each with provision for both adult and early childhood classes. (Use school 
premises, community centers, etc, as available.) Start with one adult educator and one 
early childhood educator at each site, in two rooms set up for adult education (GED 
books, parenting books, computers, etc) and for early childhood education (play areas, 
kitchen, building blocks, children’s books, etc). Plan on 10-15 families per center. 

When and how often families are involved: 

The centers could operate three to five days a week (depending on funding), because 
nearly all potential parent participants are unemployed. Plan on operating throughout the 
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school year, to allow time for parents to earn their GED. The children will also benefit 
from such frequent and long-term pre-school education. 

Timetable a noimal school day into separate classes for parents’ adult education and 
children’s pre-school, and combined activities such as family reading, educational games 
and fantasy play. 

Outline of curriculum: 

Parents— ac^emic adult education (reading, writing, math, GED preparation), life skills 
(employability, dealing with bureaucracy), parenting skills (giving children positive 
f^back and encouragement, cultural differences, peer discussions). 

pre-school (imaginative play, songs and games to learn letters and numbers). 
Families— reading together, playing educational games and make-believe together. 

Recruitment strategies: 

These will need to be very positive and thorough in order to attract parents whose 
experience of education was probably not good and for which education may not be seen 
as a priority. Radio and television public service announcements can be a first way of 
making people aw^e of the program, followed up by leaflets and posters in the public 
housing areas and in welfare offices. Because the potential participants are located in a 
small geographic area, program providers will work through building committee 
members to convince them to publicize the program door-to-door within their buildings. 
Program providers will accompany the members to answer specific question about the 
progrm and its purpose. Also early recruits to the program will be asked to be advocates 
in their localities to attract other families to join the program. 
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SPARKS 

An Intergeneratibnal Activity Program 

Proposal to Barbara Bush Foundation 

As a result of the Family Literacy class at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, the SPARKS program developed as an adjunct to the Family Relations Class at 
Central High School. While recognizing the need for such a program, the method and 
means of acquiring the program were not clear. Just as the program name implies, the 
sparks of imagination ignited and the impetus for writing a proposal to the Barbara Bush 
Foundation was just what was needed! 

Collaboration with the PERC program at Calumet College of St. Joseph has 
resulted in the attached proposal. While the initial plans have been modified slightly to 
accommodate all linkage agencies, the original goals and objectives remain the same. 

Times and dates have been adjusted to include Saturday activities. 

The proposal was well-received by the cooperating community agencies and their 
support is appreciated. Although this proposal was quickly assembled, the need is so great 
and the possibilities are so real, the actual writing of the proposal seemed to flow when Dr. 
Kisisel and I met . The attached proposal is the result of many afternoons and evenings of 
discussions, writing, rewritings, phone calls, and personal visits. We are very hopeful of 
our project being funded. We are very proud of our attempt to provide a much needed 
service to our community. 



1. OrganiraHnn's Background and the Need for the Proposed Project 



* Overview of the Parent Education and Resource Center (PERO 

The Parent Education and Resource Center (PERC) at Calumet College of St. Joseph 
(CCSJ) was established in 1987, by its current director, Elaine Kisisel, based on a researched 
need for such a service in Northwest Indiana's Lake County. As a non-sectarian outreach 
program and resource center, PERC provides support and education for parents and 
professionals, regardless of race, religion, or socioeconomic status through a variety of programs 
and services fostering family literacy and advocacy initiatives, by providing education to 
empower parents, educators, child care workers, social & health service workers. Among these 
programs is the Family Relations Course. 

^ Background Information on the Family Relations Course 

Lunch and Learn, predecessor to the Family Relations Course, began in 1989 as a series 
of 14 lunch hour workshops geared toward teen parents returning to East Chicago Central High 
School (ECCHS) following the birth of their children. Each semester approximately 16 students 
attended on a voluntary basis to learn about parenting issues related to child development, health 
and nutrition 

The program was incorporated into the ECCHS curriculum in 1992 as a one-credit 
Family Relations course and continues to be taught by PERC parent educators, stressing 
effective primary prevention parenting skills based on child/parent developmental stages and 
family relationships as well as teen issues such as health and nutrition, career/job planning, and 
post-secondary education. In addition, the teen parents complete weekly "Make & Take" 
literacy projects for use with their children. Children attend monthly sessions with their parents 
where the importance of parent/child interaction, family literacy, and learning through play are 
stressed. This project has been funded with monies from Northwest Indiana Healthy Start 

Project ($14,250.00 annually) and the Indiana Department of Family and Social Services 

O 

£RJ^(]\.dministration ($4,365.00 annually). Funds are not available from these sources to expand 



the program to meet the needs of the group of unserved teen parents, therefore this proposal is 
being submitted. 

* Statement Of Need 

East Chicago is involved in the federally funded Northwest Indiana Healthy Start 
Project, which is designed to ameliorate disproportionately high rates of infant mortality and 
maternal-child health problems. A microcosm of the city exits in ECCHS with approximately 
100 teen mothers or mothers-to-be enrolled in any given school year. These ECCHS 
students/parents typically live in poverty and reflect the ethnic make-up of its conununity: 60% 
are Hispanic, 30% are African American, and 10% are Caucasian/Non-Hispanic. This target 
population is at greatest risk for poor health, inferior education, limited post secondary 
opportunities, and nutritional, emotional and behavioral disorders. 

ECCHS also has one of only four Indiana school-based clinics (CLASS) offering a broad 
array of health services to students. While the staff is sufficient and well-trained to handle health 
concerns, there is limited opportunity to provide on-going parenting information that would lead 
to self-help, increased family literacy, and better knowledge of growing infants/children. 

In a survey of parents conducted by the Lake County Step Ahead Council during the 
summer of 1992, 835 families with children less than 13 years of age defined their major service 
needs as programs for parent education and family literacy. With the above information, PERC 
implemented initially Lunch and Learn, and then, the Family Relations course: 

Family Relations program has been well received by participating teen parents as well as 
by the ECCHS faculty, staff, and administration. Of the 63 parents who participated in the 
project during the past two academic years, 100% of these students have remained in school to 
complete their high school education or have graduated. 

Only 63 of the eligible 200 ECCHS teen parents were enrolled in the Family 
Relations Class during the past two years at ECCHS; meaning only one-third of eligible students 
were able to participate mainly due to scheduling difficulties for fulfillment of graduation 



requirements. An informational survey of the students who were affected by this scheduling 
indicated that these students participate in an after-school version of the program if home 
transportation were provided. 

2. Project Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this project focuses on the following; 

*to expand the Family Relations Program to include an after-school component 
( SPARKS) addressing the needs of students from the other two-thirds of the teen parents 
unable to participate in the school day program. 

*to strengthen the current program by including increased intergenerational 
parent/adult/child activities which would take place outside of the regular school day. 

The concerns of transportation and safety are frequently given by low income teens as 
reasons for limiting participation in after-school activities. This project would address these 
obstacles and concerns by providing transportation home for students from SPARKS classes. 

Since this intergenerational project would operate outside of the regular school day, 
parent/adult/child activities, family events, and field trips designed to promote family literacy 
and strengthen the interaction between parent/adult/child would be components of this project. 

The objectives of this project would include the following: 

** Qbiective 1 

To recruit teen parents from ECCHS to participate in the SPARKS 
Strategies 

Informational flyers regarding SPARKS would be provided to all high school counselors 
for dissemenation during scheduling appointments with interested students attending an 
orientation for registration. Facilitating this meeting will be the family literacy instructor (Mary 
Lenaburg), the PERC parent educator (Geneie Dilts) and the project director (Dr. Elaine T. 



Kisisel). 

O 



Documentation of Results 



ECCHS Counselor logs, SPARKS registration applications, and attendance forms would 
be used. 

** Objective 2 

To increase the quality and quantity of interaction between parents/adults/children participating 
in the project. 



Bimonthly parent/adult/child activities would be conducted on Saturday mornings at the 
ECPL. These family literacy activities would incorporate SPARKS course content. It is 
important to include the care-giving adult, i.e. adult, (persons caring for children while teen 
parents are in school) because they are often relatives/fnends interacting regularly with the 
children. The purposes of these meetings will be as follows: 

*to introduce parents/adults to outings/activities fostering positive interaction with the 
children. 

*to allow parents/adults opportunities to practice and assimilate curriculum concepts 
*to provide a means of support and networking for SPARKS parents/adults 



Anecdotal notes and videotapes of parent/adult/child interaction by SPARKS instructor, 
and PERC parent educator, student discussions in SPARK classes, and documentation of parent 
practices in student daily journals will be used. 

** Obiective 3 

To provide parents/adults with information that will enable them to become more 
confident and competent in their roles as teen parents/caregivers. 



SPARKS will provide information and resources to parents/adults assisting them (a) to 
provide an environment promoting the development of literary skills, (b) to understand the 



Strategies 



Documentation of Results 



Strategies 




adolescent development, (c) to encourage the positive interaction of parent/adult/child, (d) to 
educate parent/adult on health, nutrition,discipline, and other important issues. Course content 
has been developed on the basis of the needs of other teen parents/adults as well as with the 
expertise of SPARKS instructor and PERC parent educator. A survey will be given to 
parents/adults during the SPARKS orientation sessions to further define needs, and the ongoing 
dialogue between students/adults/instructors will furnish additional information. 

Documentation of Results 

Weekly quizzes, student journal notes, and SPARKS discussions will be reviewed for 
determining effectiveness of the program 
** Qbiective 4 

To enable students to complete their high school educations by strengthening their (a) 
knowledge and confidence in their role as teen parents, (b) their ability to access necessary 
information and services through community resources and community services, and (c) 
relationships with high school professional personnel. 

Strategies 

Information on parenting issues, child development, and community services and 
resources will provide students with realistic ways of confronting teen parenting stresses. 
Alternatives to quitting school when stressful situations arise can be investigated by students 
with the support of the SPARKS instructor, PERC parent educator, school counselors, and 
community resource personnel. 

Documentation of Results 

Student attendance, participation in graduation, student meetings with counselors, 
SPARKS instructors, and PERC parent educator, and student visits to community resources 
will be used as evidence. 

3. Project Design 





SPARKS would expand upon the current Family Relations Course being offered during 



the regular school day. Teen parents would meet with their instructors two days per week 
directly after the regular school day from 2:30 to 4:00. Bus transportation would be provided 
home for students after each session. The project would run for five months and provide 
services to 30 teen parents and their children during each of two five-month sessions. The first 
session would begin in ;February, 1995 and end in June, 1995. The second session would begin 
in September, 1995 and end in January, 1996. A total of 60 students would participate in the 
program. The focus of SPARKS would be content from the Family Relations course. In 
addition to after-school sessions for parents, bimonthly parent/adult/child activities would be 
conducted on Saturday mornings from 10:00 to 1 1 :30 at the ECPL. Project Director and 
SPARKS instructor would work collaboratively with the Family Relations instructor in the 
planning and implementation of these activities. 

Instruction for parents/adults would be provided through discussions, role playing, 
hands-on experiences with community resource agencies, modeling by the instructors, and 
informal and formal presentations by the instructors as well as be guest speakers. Activities 
would be planned for the children that provide them with developmentally appropriate, hands-on 
activities. SPARKS and PERC instructors would provide teen parents with experiences that will 
enable them to become competent and confident in their relationship with their child. 

ECCHS would report attendance, retention, and academic information about SPARKS 
participants. 

4. Project Staff 

The project would be directed under the leadership of Dr. Elaine T. Kisisel. Mary Lenaburg 
would be the instructor of SPARKS, and Geneie Dilts would be instructor of the Family 
Relations Class. Formal weekly meetings will be facilitated by Dr. Kisisel to monitor the progress 
of the project. 

iS4 

Description of Persoimel 

* Project Director Elaine Kisisel, will.assume the responsibility of administrator. 



* Project Instructor Mary Lenaburg will work to coordinate all aspects of the 
instructional component with Dr. Kisisel, Mrs. Dilts, high school staff, public library, personnel, 
community agency, and resource persons. 

PERC Parent Educator Geneie Dilts will be the instructor of the Family Relations 



Course. 

Qualified child care workers/aides will be hired to assist with the set up, implementation, 
and care of children during the Saturday parent/adult/child activities. 

Volunteers will be recruited from Project Impact to assist with Saturday activities. Also, 
the Calumet Area Literacy Council members will work with individual parents/adults who want 
to improve their literacy skills. 

Regular staff development activities focusing on relevant topics will be provided through 



the PERC. 

*See attachments for resumes. 

5. Project Evaluation 

The SPARKS project would be evaluated using the following methods/instruments: 

a. . Weekly teacher-made quizzes on curriculum content. 

b. Small group and individual discussions with the instructor, guest speakers, and other 
students. 

c. Student journals describing home activities and interactions with their children. 

d. Anecdotal records that are maintained by the instructor on parent/child interactions 
during Saturday sessions. 

e. Student school attendance records. 

£ Student academic progress, (i.e.: grades) 
g. Weekly student evaluations of course content. 

The primary method of evaluation would be through the use of naturalistic and 

evaluation. This type of evaluation would be used because of its focus on 



The long term effects of this project would be captured through the following means: 

1. The number of participants who remain in school through graduation. 

2. Monthly follow-up meetings that will be conducted by SPARKS instructor 
during the year following the completion of SPARKS. 

6. Project Site 

Both ECCHS and ECPL would be the sites for SPARKS, due to their accessibility for 
students as well as their available space. Appropriate furnishings and audio visual materials are 
available at both sites. Office space for staff meetings is available at PERC/CCSJ. 

7. Community Support 

Formal linkage have been established with Northwest Indiana Healthy Start, Planned 
Parenthood, CLASS, The American Red Cross of Northwest Indiana, The Calumet Area 
Literacy Council. These organizations will provide guest speakers to SPARKS on issues related 
to teen parenting and give follow-up on referrals, when necessary. 

The ECPL and the ECCHS would provide project space, and their staffs would 
collaborate with SPARKS personnel regarding program progress. The Calumet Area Literacy 
Council would provide individual parents/adults tutoring to students who may have low literacy 
skills. 

8. Future Funding Plans 

PERC projects rely on grant money to fund all projects and PERC staff are continually 
seeking sources of additional funding for programs. A list of possible funders to support this 
project after its first year operation has been developed. 

9. Budget 

Calumet College of St. Joseph (CCSJ) will act as fiscal administrator of the grant. The 
CCSJ Comptroller's Office will maintain and update all financial records for the project. 
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